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CHAPTER I. 



What crime to me unknown, 



Steep'd me in ink ? my parents*, or my own ?" 

Pope, 

" Mr. Turner wishes to be introduced to 
you, Stacey," said Reginald the same even- 
ing, "but you must waive ceremony, and 
accompany me to town some morning — 
when can you do so ?" 

"To-morrow, if this will not seem too 
eager to' avail myself of his invitation." 

" Not at all, — promptness, in this case, is 
a compliment. " 

And the next day Stacey was made known 
to the old gentleman. 

VOL. III. B 
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"A friend of mine," said Mr. Turner, 
" a celebrated scientific man, though rather 
an oddity — 1 say this merely to prepare you 
for some of his notions — has papers and 
letters, relating and once belonging to a man 
who formerly made a little noise in the world. 
Mr. Moore thinks the time has arrived for 
giving selections of these to the public ; but 
being, in some sense, no more fit for the task 
himself than 1 should be to command a fleet ; 
and, happily, being as well aware of his de- 
ficiency, he has consulted me on the subject. 
Now, I should like you to meet him — for I 
think you would suit his purpose, and I also 
think his purpose would suit you. Though 
he is a man of rare talent, the fame which 
follows the profession of, what is termed, ele- 
gant literature, would be readily relinquished 
to you — ^and as to any arrangement that may 
be requisite, you may depend upon his libe- 
rality and honourable character." 

" I wonder," remarked Stacey, slightly 
nettled, to think that he was permitted to 
scramble for the crumbs of notoriety and 
fame, merely because another scorned' them — 
"I wonder, with this lofty disdain of light 
literature, he should condescend in any way 
to contribute to it." 

*' That," replied Mr. Tomer, dryly, '* is his 
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concern, not ours — and, perhaps,! have not well 
expressed my meaning. In this case, he con ^ 
tributes the materials, which originally were not 
his — and the money to ensure their being well 
arranged,which is. In this undertaking, which 
must lay bare the deformities and weaknesses 
of genius, his purpose is to make one, who, 
during his life, exercised an injurious influ- 
ence, and who had no idea of honesty or 
morality, repair, if possible, after his death, 
the evil ; and by pointing a moral, warn from 
the rocks on which he himseK split. How- 
ever, as I really have not time now to enter 
into particulars, and discuss them with you, 
dine with me the day after to-morrow, and 
meet Mr. Moore ; you will afterwards be able 
to see each other, and make your final ar- 
rangements — here is my card, half-past six 
punctually." 

Stacey, who had inwardly fumed and fretted 
at the business-like manner of Mr. Turner, 
who, during their interview, seemed wholly 
unconscious that he was addressing the man 
whose verses, just published, were at that very 
moment beii^ talked of by young lords, and by 
ladies, both young and old, and which had 
brought the author something very substantial 
in the form of a cheque, from his wall-pleased 
publisher, hardly knew how at once to descend 
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from his Parnassian stilts, and walk with the 
common-sense companion just made known 
to him. 

The truth is, we blush as we write it, Mr. 
Turner knew nothing of these poems, but 
what his kind sister had occasionally read to 
him, when he was tirpd and sleepy, after a day 
of hard intellectual wrestling with some pro 
tempo rival ; and at those times, more in de- 
ference to her, than from any particular im- 
pression they produced, he murmured now 
and then, " Very pretty, very good ;'* and as- 
sociating the author with one for whom Mr. 
Vernon was interested, he thought Stacey 
might be exactly the man to help his friend 
with his project; and so, as he concluded 
with " here is my card," he did, perhaps, by 
turning to his papers, dismiss the votary of 
Apollo rather cavalierly. " Mr. Turner, Bed- 
ford Square," muttered Stacey, and looked 
so clearly as if he longed to ask where that 
was ; that this shrewd reader of character, 
glancing sharply at him, and saying, " Yes, it 
is known to all respectable Londoners, you 
-will be sure to find it ; good morning," was, 
before Stacey reached the door, deep in the 
mysteries of his brief. 

" That is a queer old governor of yours," 
was Stacey's remark to Reginald, " you have 
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no idea how small he contrived to make me 
feel ; and I was so provoked, that remember- 
ing the anecdote of a royal Duke — when he 
gave me his card, I longed to ask where Bed- 
ford Square was/' 

" I hope you did not," said Reginald, 
gravely. 

" No, faith, he looked too grimly clever, 
something as you do now," was his laughing 
reply. " I saw a sly devil twinkling in the 
comer of his grey eye, which told me I should 
feel the sting of his answer." 

" Then, for once, a demon spoke truly," 
said Reginald ; " but do you think the task 
one likely to interest and suit you ?" 

" If it be as I suspect, it will be the very 
thing — it is true, I shall be but little more 
than the arranger of materials — ^but as pre- 
cious stones, tossed in a disordered heap, seem 
neither attractive nor valuable, till the eye of 
taste disposes them in forms fit for the arm 
and bosom of beauty — thus it may be with 
these shreds and patches ; and it must be my 
care to arrange them, so that the silver thread, 
which connects, may here and there peep out." 

Arrived at Mr. Turner's comfortable house* 
and seated at his well served and well-ar- 
ranged table, Stacey had time to look around 
on the guests, most of whom were men whose 
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names were well known to fame, and respected 
by that bestower of celebrity — the public. 
And as he glanced from one intelligent coun- 
tenance to another, he acknowledged, that not 
even at the fashionable and recherche dinners 
of Basingstoke House, the rallying-place of 
wit and talent among the aristocracy, had he 
eVer seen heads and faces that promised a 
more agreeable party. 

As he recognized name after name, he knew 
them to be all men of learning, education, and 
energy; many, he recollected, must have 
toiled their way up to eminence by the most 
indefatigable industry. They had considered 
nothing degrading or disgraceful, that was 
free from meanness and dishonour; and by 
reviewing, revising, reporting, and all those 
mental labours, which cause men to rise early, 
and late take rest, they had, steadily and 
surely, established for themselves both renown 
and station; and long before dinner was 
ended, Stacey found that second-hand re- 
partee and well-turned platitudes would here 
attract no attention ; that the best substitute 
for silver, though passing current for the real 
metal among fine ladylings and lordlings, 
fell here with a flat and lead-like noise, when 
contrasted with the ringing sound of the pure 
coin, anid its elastic rebound. 
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**And so," said a titled dignitary, whose 
versatile powers and extraordinary attain- 
ments, rendered him one of the most remark- 
able men of his time, addressing Mr. Moore, 
"it is whispered that you are at last going 
to give us a peep into the life and career of 
Hammond. I sincerely hope that Rumour has, 
on this occasion, blown through the trumpet 
of truth." 

" I think she has — I have long been con- 
templating this work. So many years have 
elapsed since his death, and there are now 
no relatives whose feelings can be wounded 
by any disclosures, that I am much disposed 
to consider this a favourable moment." 

" But as he was so intimately connected 
with the most celebrated of his cotempora- 
ries, and in brisk correspondence with many, 
whose fame may be a little tarnished by a re- 
velation of these private matters, may not 
their collaterals wince ?" 

" Certainly not, if these memoirs are pub- 
lished according to my notion of what is due 
to the living, as well as to the dead. T pur- 
pose it to be the * Life of Hammond ' — not to 
be swdlled to endless volumes by introducing 
anecdotes of every wit and vaurien with whom 
he occasionally associated ; so the vanity of 
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their descendants need fear no wound, nor 
their egotism anticipate much gratification." 

" But the letters ?" suggested a young gen- 
tleman, who had, as he said, once perpetrated 
a tragedy. 

'' I shall most scrupulously insert all that 
are necessary to place the character in a true 
light ; neither suppress, nor aught set down in 
malice; but I shall not repeat the dose ad 
nauseam. There is also much correspondence, 
which, alluding to the political and public 
events of the day, is in one sense historical, 
which must be carefully gone over ; and here 
I mean to intreat your Lordship to assist me, 
as from the enormous mass of letters sent 
and received, few, comparatively, will be pub- 
lished." 

" I am right glad to hear that," said Mr. 
Turner ; " it is really time to stem the torrent 
of violated private correspondence, which 
threatens learning with a second deluge. Men 
now write an order to their tailors and boot- 
makers, with the dread of pubUcation before 
their eyes, or the inquiry of * What will Mrs. 
Grundy say ?' — and while this rage for rum- 
maging the post-bag, fetters persons of sense 
and ability, and destroys all the ease and free- 
dom of confidential correspondence, it operates 
as injuriously in another way on men and 
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women too, whose little coterie, which to them 
represents the universe, be-puffs and be-praises 
them, till they no longer exchange invitations, 
without writing, as Pope is said to have done, 
with one eye on the note, the other on pub- 
lishers and posterity. And many an honest 
soul, who went respectably through life, be- 
comes after death, by the fooHsh toadying of 
a friend, the butt for a spiteful reviewer, or 
waspish critic. And I am truly glad, my dear 
Lord, that you will help in this selection." 

" I could hardly have been asked to do any- 
thing I shall more completely revel in," re- 
plied his Lordship. " I accept Mr. Moore's 
challenge con amore — ^when will the pleasure 
commence ?" 

" We shall settle that with Mr. Stacey," 
was the answer. And Stacey, bold as a lion 
in the salons of many a Duke and Marchioness, 
perhaps never more painfully felt his own in- 
feriority than at this moment. 

" I congratulate you on having found such 
a Plutarch," said a guest, whom Stacey had 
often met at Basingstoke House ; '' the man 
who can send us such sparkling poetry from 
the Heath, and bum the midnight oil while he 
writes so acute an analysis of Doctor White's 
ethics, is the very one to do justice to poor 
Hammond. Good Heavens ! it compels us to 
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serious thoughts, when we revert to that bril- 
liant but brief career, and know that the end 
was gloom, darkness, and misery." 

" Yes," said Stacey, taking courage, and 
pleased to be thus recognized, " that will be 
the most difficult, the most painful part of the 
biographer's task ; but we may hope he will 
do it gently, and so interest all the kind and 
better feelings of readers, that they shall re- 
member the fate of him whose memoirs are 
before them, and ' be to his faults a little 
blind.' " 

" And what says Mr. Moore to that tender 
handling ?" asked Reginald. 

" He says," replied the party addressed, 
his strongly marked but benevolent face full 
of expression, " that thus he would have it, 
not only towards the erring sons of genius, of 
whom we say with a sigh, ' How art thou fallen, 
oh, Lucifer ! star of the morning' — but in all 
our daily and ordinary intercourse, one with 
another — Mercy always holding Justice by the 
hand — not one inch more will I seek to ' draw 
his frailties from their dread abode,' than 1 
think necessary to prevent others from follow- 
ing his specious but fatal example. Edward 
Hammond had a splendid fortune, and his 
sickly child was supported by the charity of 
friends, till death closed her brief existence. 
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He had talents of the highest order, they were 
applied to the meanest purposes — he attained 
to extraordinary eminence — he became at last 
infamous, and was avoided as a drunken nui- 
sance by those who helped to support* him ; 
and though he shewed occasional glimpses of 
his lost glory, he was generally a mean, de- 
pendent sot. But enough of this. And so 
they cut you up famously, did they ?" turning 
to a very young man, who gaily replied — 

" Infinitely worse than any surgical dissec- 
tion at the Hotel Dieu — but you see I have 
saved the pieces, and here I am, ready to un- 
dergo another operation." 

"Bravo! bravo!" said Mr. Turner; "at 
any rate you will not die of a review." 

" No, I shall print again, and ' shame the 
fools/ " 

And then, after a more general conversation, 
they adjourned to the drawing-room, where 
they found Miss Turner with a party of ladies ; 
for her brother did not choose his guests from 
talent or station of that coarse kind, which 
mates with cooks and laundresses — worthy as 
these may be, when wielding the spit or broom. 
His sister was highly cultivated, and delighted 
in good society as well as himself, so he gave 
it to her in the wives and daughters of his own 
associates. 
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Mrs. West and Mrs. Stacey were now among 
those who formed her party ; and with some 
other ladies, gave such music as is not often 
heard out of the concert-room, while Stacey, 
now cbmpletely in his element, charmed them 
with his impromptu and improvising, till the 
small hours had rupg out twice before they 
separated. 

" What a delightful evening, and what glo- 
rious fellows those are !" he said, to Reginald ; 
" by Jove ! I was a monstrous fool not to stick 
to the law when I had so good a hold of its 
robe — but I always fancied a lawyer vrith a 
pen behind his ear, a blue bag in his hand, 
and his fingers and wristbands stained with 
ink. And only think, on Saturday, Mr. 
Moore and I dine with that Colossus who 
does bestride the world of letters — is not that 
something to talk of?" 

" I am sure," said Mrs. Stacey, " we never 
can sufficiently express our thanks to the 
Mends who have done so much for us ;" and 
the grateful little creature quietly wiped her 
eyes — but such tears do good. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

" Vous Eloigner ! — croyez moi mon ami c'est un mau. 
vais moyen — Tabsence ne fait rien sur un amour 
veritable. Vous ne Toublierez pas et vous serez plus 
malheureux." — VaUrie. 

Hubert remained a few days at the Priory, 
as Forest Hill was still in solitary state ; and 
seeing Constance, which he now did for the 
first time, as an inmate of the same house, he 
was more in love with her than' evei*; and as 
he made no secret of this, there can be no 
treachery in telling it. 

Constance, perhaps, less demonstrative, or 
from maidenly reserve more silent, did not 
echo him on this subject ; so we must remain 
in doubt whether her love still kept pace with 
his. 

Shortly after Hubert's departure, her mother 
proposed that she should avail herself of 
Doctor Vernon's escort to town, and visit her 
aunt, Lady Sinclair, who had repeatedly urged 
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it ; and, for the first time, Constance consented 
to leave home alone. 

" It will be only a fortnight's absence," she 
said ; " and during that time, it will be odd 
indeed if we do not drive to Hampstead 
Heath — ^is it not so, mamma ?" a smile and a 
kiss were the reply. 

At Lady Sinclair's she .was, therefore, safely 
left ; and found no difficulty in gaining her 
assent to drive in the desired direction. Her 
aunt had always blamed the Colonel for forcing 
Helen to this extreme. She observed, that it 
was bad enough for the match to be broken 
off with Mr. West — but that was inevitable ; 
and Helen's submission, in this case, her Lady- 
ship contended, ought to have secured her 
from any persecution arising from other offers. 

A little note apprised Helen of the guests 
she might expect, and, punctual to the hour 
named, they arrived. 

Constance, who had resolved to be so calm 
and collected, could scarcely repress a scream, 
when she saw this beloved sister smihng in 
the little porch ; and was astonished, as she 
looked up through her tears, to hear Helen's 
gentle voice murmur, " Dear Constance, dear 
sister, you are overcome, lean on me." 

The contrast, from what she had pictured 
to herself, in which she was to act the heroine, 
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was so great, that she was roused to exertion, 
and smiling, in her turn, she exclaimed, 

" So, this is the result of my bravery and 
self control!" and she looked lovingly at 
Helen, whom she kissed and fondled as if she 
had been a little child. 

" How delightful this is," said Helen ; 
" how kind, how very kind of aunt Laura to 
leave us together. Constance, how you have 
grown — and dear mamma, tell me all/' 

These, and a thousand questions and re- 
marks, were poured forth by both, during their 
first moments of meeting ; for those who 
love and have been long parted, seem scarcely 
to know how to make the most of their happy 
re-union. 

But when this eflFervescence of the thoughts 
and feelings had subsided, Constance had 
time to look about her, to look at Helen ; and 
to see everywhere, and especially in her loved 
face, tokens of comfort and contentment. She 
then understood how it was, that her mother 
had brought away such a treasure of peace, 
collected ^during her hasty visit. 

"And Gretchen, I scarcely saw her, in my 
delight at having you once more in my arms ;" 
and forthwith Madame Stopsel was summoned, 
to be thanked and chatted with, and to feast 
her affectionate eves on her tvvo nnrslinors. 
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seated, with beaming faces, side by side. " Has 
she not grown, Gretchen?" said Helen. " Stand 
up, Constance/' 

" Grown ! du Himmel ! she has grown the 
lovehest thing I ever saw.*' 

" Oh ! fye, Gretchen ! I shall certainly be jea- 
lous." 

" No need," was the cheerful retort ; " Mr. 
Reginald will soon set that to rights, and sup- 
ply my deficiency — but, sure Miss Constance 
will stay and sleep here, and see him." 

" Ah ! Constance, if you could but do that 
— if aunt Laura could send for you to-mor- 



row. 



" I never ventured to hope for such a plea- 
sure, but now you have reminded me of it, we 
will try our united eloquence," 

And when Lady Sinclair returned from her 
visit to the Westroughs, she was so assailed, 
that it was impossible to refuse ; and Con- 
stance, half-wild at this prolongation of her 
furlough, flew about , the cottage, looking into 
the very kitchen, and astonishing the staid 
German servant, with her volubiUty and flu- 
ency in her own language. 

But here is Reginald, and oh ! unexpected 
joy, Ashley — and while Constance rushed into 
the arms of her brother-in-law, and received 
his first kiss of welcome, Ashley happily had 
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time to take breath — though his voice shook, 
and he was very pale, as he took her extended 
hands, and muttered over them some unheard 
inquiry. 

Constance had not seen either of them for a 
long time. Reginald, not since he departed 
for his Scotch tour ; nor Ashley, since he so 
abruptly left her at the Priory, during the ab- 
sence of his family ; and when the first tumult 
of feeling had calmed down, how difficult it 
was to keep up a connected conversation — for 
memory was busy with all of them — and 
loaded with the stores which had accumulated 
during this long separation, they were poured 
forth with a prodigality and abundance, which 
made silence almost a pleasure. It was truly 
Vembarras des richesses. 

Ashley was, perhaps, the one most consci- 
ous of this tendency to ponder, rather than to 
converse ; for he made the most vigorous 
and, at length, successful eflforts to free him- 
self from this dreamy influence; when his 
sudden eagerness to learn particular news of 
all who were at Seabrooke, drew on him the 
playful indignation of Constance — who assured 
him, that there was not one of his old friends 
who did not feel hurt at the indifference his 
self-banishment implied. She especially sub- 
mitted whether, in her case, there was not 

VOL. Tfl. C 
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a marked avoidance, since the only visit he 
had made was during her absence. Nor 
would her justly-excited wrath be appeased, 
till he promised to take the first opportunity of 
disproving all her allegations. " And, mamma," 
she continued, " to whom you vowed fealty — 
oh ! you faithless knight, to leave us all de- 
serted." 

" This is too bad of you, Constance,'' said 
Reginald, coming to the rescue of his friend, 
for Ashley was uncommonly tired and out of 
spirits ; " why, he left an excellent deputy in 
Victor Morton, who seems to have been at 
the Priory perpetually, when he could escape 
from the Hermitage." 

'' Yes ; a deputy something hke his princi- 
pal, especially latterly, who started for the 
Priory and always stopped at the Rectory." 

" Now, I will punish your duplicity. . There 
was the handsome Hubert Forrester, — did he 
also stop at the Rectory ?" 

She coloured crimson ; but, happily, Helen 
remembered she wished to know about Minnie 
Dallas, of whom her mother had made men- 
tion, as their frequent guest. 

Ashley left early, and declined the invita- 
tion to breakfast the next morning, on the plea 
of business; but he made Reginald under- 
stand, when they parted in the garden, that. 
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as Constance was limited to time, Helen might 
prefer having her society more entirely to 
herself. 

But he was in no hurry to return to town 
after he left the little party ; he walked 
rapidly for more than an hour on the broad 
road at the top of the heath, severely examin- 
ing himself, and unsparingly taking himself to 
task. Was this the result of his many months 
of self-denial ? What ! had he refused him- 
self the pleasure of joining his own loved 
family circle — had he condemned himself to 
such severe and unremitting mental occupa- 
tion, as began almost to affect his health — 
and was this his recompense — this his suc- 
cess ? 

Was the first glance at that lovely face, the 
first sound of that musical voice, to shew him 
that his struggles, his resolution, were all in 
vain ? Was the enchantress to coqie, and, 
with a touch of her hand, cause his shield to 
melt away, and his armour to become useless ? 

Ashley loved Constance — passionately, hope- 
lessly loved her — loved her with the romantic 
tenderness of a poetic temperament — with the 
enduring intensity of a faithful, affectionate 
heart ; he had loved her childish beautv and 
grace, her girlish tokens of intellectual superior- 
ity, her brave truthfulness of character ; and as 

c 2 
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her early promise of rare excellence was fulfilled, 
so did bis love steadily increase and deepen. 

They had been parted by sad circumstances, 
and as Ashley became aware of his affection, 
its folly, and hopelessness, they had been, kept 
asunder by his own stern determination to 
strive against a passion which her splendid 
prospects rendered absurd, and which her 
subsequent engagement to Hubert made des- 
perate, and its indulgence little better than 
insanity. 

Unexpectedly they now met ; a year has 
more than realized all he foresaw — ^ah 1 much 
more than all; for though, with lover-like 
credulity, he had prophesied that time would 
mature and strengthen her mental powers, he 
had thought it. impossible for her loveliness to 
grow more extraordinary. Yet there she had 
sat before him, her old, sweet, playful expres- 
sion chased away by a look of such deep feel- 
ing ; and now again the smile returns, to yield 
to the grave inteUigence which looks out from 
her eyes, and gives dignity and additional 
beauty to every feature. And, as he gazed, 
" Constance, Constance, oh, how I love thee !" 
was the simple, earnest language of his rebel- 
lious but worshipping heart. 

" But I will no longer submit to this ; I will 
no longer deprive myself of intercourse with 
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my own famfly. Why should I ? since the 
object of this sacrifice is not gained ? I will 
see them ; I will see her, and no longer trem- 
ble in her presence, when with her, nor dread 
it when away. Above all, I will see theni 
together; and though it will be torture, I 
must, I- will endure it. Yes, I will see them 
together ; I will see her happiness, and — his 
also. I will try and find him worthy of this 
treasure ; and if so, God give me strength to 
bear my part in silence, and with calmness ! 
I will not delay, but go at once." And, as if 
he meditated walking there forthwith, he set 
ofi^ towards town, at a pace which few could 
have overtaken, without running. 

Constance, the next morning, amused her 
brother and sister with her account of the 
ignominious exit of the intruders at Hurst- 
wood — ^that of the boy, she said, Dawson 
had told her, when they sat together the night 
of Mrs. Templeton's absence ; and they all 
laughed heartily at the sang-froid with which 
they fancied Cecilia had gone through this. 

She also told them of her performance while 
keeping watch ; but here Reginald interrupted 
her, and charged her very earnestly to be 
careful, if she or her mother had reason to 
fear treachery ; he informed her that Cooper 
and bis relatives were held in the utmost 
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disrespect by the villagers generally, who 
were quite justified in entertaining this, feel- 
ing ; and that Mr. Morton strongly suspected 
Cooper of having some deep design in all the 
acts of mismanagement to which he advised 
her father ; and, above all, he strongly recom- 
mended that, if Ruth's conduct seemed doubt- 
ful, she, her mother, and Dawson should 
compare notes, and dismiss her summarily, if 
all did not seem clear. 

" You have no idea, Constance," was his 
concluding remark, " of the dreadful mischief 
which may arise, should this girl be — as, from 
your account, I think very likely — ^in league 
with the Coopers." 

To all this she promised to pay attention. 

Though the Forresters were in town during 
the whole time that Constance remained with 
Lady Sinclair, and though Hubert was almost 
a daily and welcome guest at Sir Archibald's, 
the seniors kept very much aloof, on the plea 
that Mrs. Forrester was not quite well enough 
to pay and receive visits. 

Whether Constance noticed this, was not 
known; as neither by word nor manner 
did she give any indication of being either 
hurt or disappointed. Not so quiescent was 
her aunt. 

" This is rather odd behaviour of the For- 
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Testers," she remarked, to Laurette ; " they 
have called here only once, have declined an 
invitation to dinner, and never expressed the 
most distant wish that Constance should spend 
a few days with them : not that I wish it ; 
she is a sweet girl, and, I hope, enjoys herself 
here more than she could with them, in their 
hum-drum way ; only, I repeat, that it is very 
odd ; especially as Mrs. Forrester has made 
such a point of your visit to Forest Hill when 
they return." 

" Perhaps you would imderstand it all much 
bet^r, if you had been behind the scenes, as 
I have been, both at the Priory and at Forest 
Hill. Mamma, I am sure they do not like 
this match/' 

" Not like it !" exclaimed her mother, look- 
ing both angry and astonished ; " and why 
not ? where can they expect to find anything 
better — at least for them ? The Templetons, 
if not originally so rich, are quite as respect- 
able as the Forresters; here is a splendid 
fortune, for I suppose Constance will have 
almost all the Seabrooke property ; and to my 
mind," pursued her Ladyship, proudly draw- 
ing herself up, " she is one of the most beau- 
tiful and accomplished girls in England." 

Laurette had a tart reply at hand, but she 
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prudently saved it for another occasion, and 
another hearer, so she said quietly : 

" Mrs. Forrester never forgets Helen's mar- 
riage," — but she did not say she took very 
good care to prevent this obliviousness, — " and 
in addition to former indifference, my uncle 
Lionel has grievously offended Mr. Forrester, 
by this foolish election business." 

"I grant that is an annoyance," replied 
Lad,Stoclair;..onl,.,he;nni.s Jen. 
gagenient to continue, it would shew the good 
politician to do so graciously." After a pauses 
she asked, "Do you think Hubert is ver) 
much in love?" 

" I believe he fancies that he is," was the 
reply, with a scornful laugh ; for it was with . 
a jealous pang she was forced to admit even 
this. 

" I thought so," said her mother ; " there 
is not enough depth of character in him for 
anything strong or enthusiastic. I suspect 
that the last speaker is his oracle, and the last 
pretty face his idol." 

Lady Sinclair's judgment here was correct ; 
and though Laurette liked but little in a 
speech which reflected so severely on one who 
was her divinity, she could not deny that her 
mother was right. But this very weakness in 
her Apollo, was to be her assurance and 
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means of success; could she contrive to be 
often the last speaker, could hers become 
frequently the last fair face, she thought she 
might triumph; and hence the pertinacity 
with which she contrived to be so much do- 
mesticated in the same house. 

She forgot that, to Hubert, hers never had 
been a fair face. Though the clever and the 
intellectual might see much to admire in her 
speaking black eyes, in her flexible features ; 
and truly as they could appreciate her culti- 
vated and richly stored mind — this to Hul^ert 
was not beauty — he could not understand it, 
value it, or sympathize with it. His gay and 
thoughtless nature could not comprehend her 
cutting irony, her sharp and caustic wit — his 
superficial observation was rather startled 
than pleased at her piquant remarks, her sa- 
tirical analysis, her merciless dissection of 
character, while her undoubted superiority of 
intellect frequently only wearied or oppressed 
him. 

Had she been a very little prettier, and a 
great deal less talented, Laurette might have 
won him with ease ; and would most likely 
have found, that her faith in the power of pro- 
pinquity was not misplaced. But as it was — 
well — she was still hopeful, still patient, in 
spite of the French sneer at the last quality, 
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" la patience ; cest la vertu des ones ;" still it 
is something to admit that it is a virtue ; and 
as a proof that Laurette possessed it, she re- 
solved again to establish herself at Forest 
Hill, in defiance of w^hat her mother, writh 
more frankness than politeness, termed the 
humdrummery of the old people — an opinion 
in vvrhich Hubert seemed fully to concur, w^ho, 
finding the society at home more dull than 
usual, and his father's feelings still ruffled by 
the recent behaviour of the Colonel, availed 
himself freely of a general invitation to the 
Sinclairs ; where, besides the attraction of 
Constance, there was always some amusement, 
either going on, or being devised. 

Lady Sinclair, who was kindly desirous to 
vary what she knev^ was rather a monotonous 
life to Constance when at home, determined 
that this short visit should include as much 
pleasure to her as the season affordeji; and 
as she and Sir Archibald readily collected 
round them society of the best kind, she fully 
succeeded in rendering this absence from 
home, which was prolonged to three weeks, 
one of the golden eras in her niece's existence. 

Here, for the first time, she beheld Hubert 
among those who were distinguished as 
scholars, and men of literature and science. 
Without deliberately contrasting him with 
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these recognized leaders of intellect, she could 
not help remarking his inferiority — ^his want 
of information, talent, and taste ; and without 
attempting to account for this, she decided, 
that here he was not in his proper sphere ; 
that the gay vision, which at the Priory she 
daily expected with impatience, was not suited 
to fi London converzatione ; yes, that was the 
reason, the deficiency must be caused by 
place alone, for Hubert must be still the same ; 
and so he was. He was gay, amiable, kind ; 
ever ready for pleasure ; fluent and amusing 
about trifles ; skimming all that was elegant, 
and using it adroitly — but silent, wearied, 
bored; when any mental labour was necessary. 

Still, this might not have been so evident, 
or have made any permanent impression, had 
not Laurette given it importance by her in- 
vidious remarks. And though she almost 
hated herself, for speaking in disparagement 
of one she passionately loved, she yet deter- 
mined not to lose this opportunity of enlight- 
ening Constance. 

" Mr. Fergus is, doubtless, a very clever 
man,'Uhe remarked to her one morning, " but 
I own he is quite beyond me ; and really my 
head aches only to think of the load his has 
to carry." 

" Oh !" said Constance, " I have scarcely 
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ever been so deeply interested in any one's 
conversation and descriptions, and I quite long 
for to-raorrow, when we are to go and see the 
beautiful and curious collection he has made. 
He has kindly promised me some engravings 
of the marbles he has brought home." 

" Ah ! yes, I perceived that he was wooing 
you, through your love of beauty ; and it was 
equally evident that he ranked Hubert and 
me among the dunces." 

" Hubert has no taste for antiques," said 
Constance, rather vexed at this remark. 

" To say the truth," replied Laurette, " I 
think that last night he seemed to have very 
little taste for any thing, but our projected 
gay party to Richmond. He appeared quite 
ready to excuse himself from joining us at 
Lord Latimer's to-day — though his Lordship 
has one of the finest private collections of pic- 
tures in the kingdom. I suppose, during his 
intimacy with the St. Angelo family, he had a 
surfeit of the fine arts." 

Constance had ofted been on the point of 
naming this family to Hubert, and asking 
about them — ^but some feeUng, she did not 
well understand, had always prevented her — 
and now she felt particularly annoyed when 
Laurette proceeded to ask, " Did Hubert ever 
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speak of them to you ?" and she was obliged 
to reply, " No." 

" Well, that is odd, so intimate as they 
Were ; however, as Hubert has his secrets, it 
is not wise for friends to pry and guess" — 
and she sauntered away to dress — leaving her 
words to be remembered or forgotten, as the 
case might be. 
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CHAPTER III. 

' ** Were't not affection chains thy tender days 
To the sweet glances of thy honoured love, 
I rather would intreat thy company, 
Xo see the wonders of the world abroad," 

Shakspeare, 

Unlimited powers had been given to Mr. 
Forrester's bailiff, with regard to feasting his 
tenantry and voters who liked to avail them- 
selves of beef, pudding, and malt liquor ; but 
Lady Dallas wore a disappointed look, for 
she, and all who had fully counted on it, were 
defrauded of the ball, without which no elec- 
tion, in the memory "of the oldest inhabitant." 
had ever terminated. Sir William was as 
ready as ever to indulge her in this harmless 
pleasure, but in the first place, Mrs. Forrester 
was far too poorly either in mind or body to 
attend ; and next, there was a little difficulty, 
until it was clear how this ill-advised opposi- 
tion would affect the relative circumstances of 
the two rival families. " A plague on both 
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your houses P' was her Ladyship's ejaculation, 
whenever visions of dress and ball-room rose 
before her. 

But Hubert's conduct quickly reassured 
and comforted her — the ball need only be 
postponed ; and her imagination relieved from 
this pressure, once more ran rather riot, and 
beheld a succession of gaieties and festivities 
looming, to borrow a popular phrase, in the 
distance. First, as she remarked to one of 
her friends, the election ball, that would be 
given directly Mr. Forrester could attend — 
next she hinted, the wedding parties at both 
Hill and Priory — then, with a knowing nod, 
the christening at Hurstwood, and, perhaps, a 
few strays and waifs which those resolved on 
amusement, wotdd be sure to. pick up, from all 
this gaiety. 

" Ada is wild to be introduced," sh^ said 
one day to Laurette, when they had been 
talking over probabilities ; " but Sir William 
thinks she is too young." 

" And so she is," said Laurette, remorselessly 
destroying all hope of help from her opinion, — 
" it is bad policy to bring girls out too early — 
I was nineteen before I was presented." 

"I suppose you are right," sighed Lady 
Dallas, who longed to indulge her daughter ; 
" so she must give up the idea — only I hope 
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there is no harm in her occasionally joining a 
quiet little party." 

" That depends on what the quiet little 
party is composed of," replied the referee ; 
for she felt that Ada, though only a pretty 
girl, shy, and timid, might be dangerous to 
such a flirt as Hubert, and tempt him from 
his allegiance to her cousin — not to men- 
tion any diminution it might make in her own 
chances." 

" So says her papa ; but next year she shall 
put away governess and pinafore, and see what 
life is, before she settles as an engaged young 
lady, or, perhaps, a wife." 

" I wish you would ride over to Hargraves 
with me," said Hubert to his father, about a 
week after they had all arrived ; " I want to see 
what they are doing there." 

" Willingly," replied Mr. Forrester, who 
knew very well that they were doing nothing 
there, but who gladly seized this opportunity 
of having some conversation with his son re- 
garding his own views and wishes — a conver- 
sation which something had made him shrink 
from attempting at home, as that same some- 
thing, very significantly warned him, that 
Hubert would most likely start off at the 
opening. 

" Your mother and myself have been lately 
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talking of the situation in which we find 
ourselves placed with regard to the Priory, 
and, to be candid, we find it rather embar- 
rassing." 

" I am not surprised at that," repHed Hu- 
bert, much to his father's amazement, adding, 
" to me, it is very annoying." 

" That is precisely the term I ishould have 
used," rather hastily interrupted Mr. For- 
rester, " only I wished to avoid any thing that 
might needlessly hurt your feeUngs." 

" Thank you, dear father, for being so con- 
siderate — and this encourages me to proceed — 
for, I assure you, I never go there now, with- 
out, in my own mind, reverting to the foolish 
way in which the Colonel suffered himself to 
be so ill-advised, and wishing the awkward- 
ness removed, by my immediate marriage with 
Constance." 

" Good Heavens ! Hubert, how I have mis- 
imderstood you. I was in hopes that, upon 
mature reflection, you fully entered into my 
feelings with regard to this dehberate insult, 
for such I consider it, and would so far sym- 
pathise with me and your mother, as to see 
the propriety, indeed, the necessity, of with- 
drawing from your engagement there." 

" Withdraw !" broke in Hubert, " what ! 
when we are engaged, pledged, plighted to 

VOL. TIT. D 
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each other ; and because of a paltry election- 
eering squabble ! you surprise me, sir/* 

'* Not half so much as you do me, to call an 
aflPront offered to us, a petty squabble. I 
should have thought my son knew too well 
what is due to a Forrester of Forest Hill, to 
have spoken so lightly." 

" But I must be pardoned, for asking in my 
turn, what notions of honour a Forrester must 
have, who, for such a cause, would expect his 
son to break his promise, to forfeit his word ; 
and that, too, to one he loves ? I thought, 
sir, we had sufficiently discussed this during 
our interview, soon after my return; and I 
repeat now, as then, that nothing shall induce 
me to give up Constance. I love her every 
day more and more." 

" I regret exceedingly," replied his father, 
overcome by Hubert's impetuosity, and yield- 
ing when the latter insisted so strongly, " that 
on an occasion such as this, we should have 
any difference of opinion. You know, that 
from the first, it was with reluctance I con- 
sented to this match. I never did, I never 
can, Uke Colonel Templeton — towards Con- 
stance I cannot possibly have any objection, 
though I may have wished your choice had 
fallen elsewhere — but I assure you, Hubert, 
that this recent proceeding of her father's, has 
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increased, ten-fold, every motive for dislike 
which your mother and I have ever enter- 
tained — and, in my opinion, fully justifies me 
in desiring, that further intercourse with his 
family should cease — his conduct releases us 
from all engagement — but of course, if you 
insist on his daughter's being introduced to 
our family, we submit — but I feel bound to 
say, she will not be cordially welcomed." 

Beautiful Constance ! has it then come to 
this ? thou with thy wealth of loveliness, thou 
so richly dowered with intellect, with a loving 
heart, with thy true and noble nature ! and 
so, thou art not to be cordially welcomed ! 

Something of this, perhaps, Hubert felt — 
for he turned his handsome face, glowing with 
indignation and love, to his father; but hap- 
pily recollecting that it was his father, he rode 
on in silence. 

After this had continued some time, Mr. 
Forrester said, with rather a hesitating man- 
ner, "As this subject seems ever to herald 
something unpleasant and painful, let me say 
now, that if I forbear urging any further ob- 
jections, it is on the express condition, that 
you complete your stipulated term of absence 
— ^indeed, whether you do or not, I could not 
permit the marriage at once to take place, as 
Hargraves is almost in the same state as when 

D 2 
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Toa kf:. I have. hiUMna, dang to the hope, 
that it would neTer be Becded for diis pur- 
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'' I then cmiIt leave on the undostnidii^, 
that Hargiaves shall be immpdiateiy aecn 
after ^ and that, from time to taney a statement 
€i proxies be Ibrvaided to me : and this tcij 
day, as toq and mj nsotbar pcrsst in roar 
singular aradance of the Pnorr — whidi to 
Constance and h»- mother must be verr nn- 
(Jeasant — ^I shall speak to Colood and Mrs. 
Tem[Jeton. as wdl as explain to Constance 
|»ettT firanklT how matters stand ; of course, 
not afl&imting her bv a repetition of the whole 
of Tour omversation/* 

And in no Terr peaceable mood, did the 
two, abandoning the iiseJess examination of 
Hargraves, separate. Mr. Forrest^ to se^ 
the svmpathr of lus wife ; and Hubert, mling 
to the PnoiT, when he explained to the Cdo- 
nel the state of his ftiture abode, and his Cither's 
wish that he should delay lus marriage till he 
could conduct lus bride home. 

C<d(Hiel Templeton laughinglj told htm, 
'' that delay as he mi^t, he would still have 
time to repent when fairly tied ;" and added, 
" you must not expect me to hurry the brick- 
layers and carpenters, for what we shall do 
without Constance, I do not know ;" and feel- 
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ing secretly much relieved that, "that con- 
founded election bhmder," had not produced 
a serious quarrel, he was more than usually 
gracious with Hubert, and the rest of his 
family, when they met at dinner. 

Mrs. Templeton, hearing that Mr. Forrester 
still wished Hubert to see a little more of Ufe, 
strohgly seconded his intentions ; but she re- 
commended that he should not remain perma- 
nently in one place, but avail himself more of 
his excellent introductions, than he had done 
during his previous absence. She remarked 
that he and Victor, when in Germany, some 
time ago, had done little more than pay a 
hasty homage to its attractions, and said he 
ought now to examine more at leisure the 
beauties of both nature and art; and she 
added, " that delay would have been her own 
proposition, even had it not emanated from his 
father." 

Baffled in this quarter, he sought Constance, 
hoping that she would listen to his murmurs ; 
but she said, how delightful it must be to see 
so much that was grand and lovely. 

" But, Constance, we could see it so much 
better together — and besides, to tell you the 
truth, I do not think I care much for these 
things. Now, there was Morton, when we 
were at Naples, why he used to go about raving 
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of the beauty of effects — he would drag me 
about to look at the sea, one day because it 
was quiet, and the next because it was rough. 
One night it was the stars that kept me from 
sleeping ; another, the moon. I must wake 
early to see the sun rise, and go dinnerless to 
see him set ; and then he went poking and 
prying about after associations and facts, ima- 
ginations and reahties, till positively it was 
rather a bore." 

" The more reason you should go and com- 
plete your education," she smilingly replied ; 
" for I see it has been sadly neglected : be- 
sides, if you took me," she added, gravely, 
" you would find me quite as bad as Mr. Vic- 
tor — ^indeed, I may as well say the truth, a 
great deal worse." 

This, of course, he gaily denied being pos- 
sible ; but the result was, that go he must ; 
for Mrs. Forrester had communicated part of 
her husband's report to Laurette, who advised 
firmness — at least, as regarded Hubert's ab- 
sence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" So holy, and so perfect is my love, 
And I'm such a poverty of grace. 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps." — Shahpeare, 

"And dear Helen has a little boy/' said 
Constance, as she sat holding her mother's 
hand. " Mamma, are you not very grateful 
for this joyful news ?" 

" Very, very grateful indeed, my love," was 
Mrs. Templeton's energetic reply. " You 
shall have this letter from Mrs. Loftus, and 
read it to Caroline, while I tell our kind 
friends the good news ; so prepare for a walk 
to the Rectory." 

" Do you know, dear mamma," said Con- 
stance, as they joyfully pursued their way 
along the beautiful path which led ffom the 
grounds towards the church, " that I have 
.sometimes had a thought, which, after all, is 
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perhaps hardly just ; but I have thought, the 
marked avoidance of all reference to Helen, 
which Mrs. Forrester shews, is rather unkind. 
Hubert very often inquires, but Laurette some- 
times annoys me also, by her apparent indif- 
ference, so that I never volunteer any infor- 
mation to her; therefore she cannot repeat 
much. I do not like this forgetfulness, or 
pointed omission. And then Lady Dallas is 
always so kind in her inquiries, that the dif- 
ference strikes me as more remarkable. Have 
you ever felt this ?" 

" I have, dear ; and I have tried to prevent 
its having any influence on my manner or feel- 
ings. I advise you to do the same. Has 
Hubert fixed a time for leaving home ?" 

" I beUeve the end of this month ; he goes 
at once to Naples." 

"I thought he purposed remaining some 
time at Venice." 

" He did ; but Laurette says he has some 
particular friends at Naples ;" and as Con- 
stance said this, she was conscious of blushing 
deeply, for Laurette had not told her this 
only, but had kindly added, " If I were you, 
Constance, I should forbid this visit. Strange 
rumours have made themselves heard about a 
certain Italian beauty, - and Master Hubert's 
conduct when he was there before;" but 
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though Constance felt vexed, it was more, 
she believed, at Laurette's manner, than at her 
matter, for she had returned no answer to her 
insinuations. 

'* What a blessing it is to have such friends 
as the Vernons," said Mrs. Templeton, as they 
returned from the Rectory, where the thank- 
fulness and congratulations had been so sincere ; 
" language fails to express all they have been 
to me. And here is that noble, generous 
Ashley, insisting on making my obligations 
hereditary. Such friends — such rare friends 
to me and my children ! God reward them 
for it !" 

" Ah, mamma !'* said Constance, " I think 
Ashley almost the grandest of human beings.'* 

" I think him quite," replied her mother, 
rather quickly. But, without noticing this 
interruption, Constance went on : 

" You should have seen Caroline, when I read 
that part of the letter in which Mrs. Loftus 
speaks of him — she made me read it twice ; 
and she is so deUghted that the baby is to be 
called Reginald Ashley ; and the tears actuaQy 
sprung to her eyes when she heard that almost 
the first words of our darling Helen, wheli she 
knew it was a boy, were, ' Let me see my little 
Reginald Ashley.' " 

'' It is so like the grateful, affectionate cha- 
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racter of Helen," said her mother ; " and so 
like Mrs. Loftus, to notice and relate it." 

" I have been making a little romance out 
of this," said Constance, after a few minutes' 
silence. " Suppose Ashley, now he sees more 
of Kate Loftus, should fall in love vdth 
her," 

"Oh! you are not half romantic enough, 
child; you should fancy him falling in love 
with Mrs. Loftus, or even Gretchen ; either is 
as likely as your plan ;" and her tone was rather 
sharp as she said this. 

"Oh, mamma!" and she laughed; but 
wholly insensible to the evident annoyance the 
subject gave Mrs. Templeton, she continued : 
" I have often wondered that Ashley does not 
marry — do not you ?" 

" No, my dear," was the short reply ; and 
as if determined to banish the topic, she said : 
" You will not be surprised that I wish to see 
Helen and her baby, my grandson, you know," 
and her look was now really bright ; " there- 
fore, you will have to contrive for me as be- 
fore — will you ?" 

" Oh ! I shall be delighted to help you 
to secure this great pleasure — shall you go 

"I shall wait patiently till Mrs. Loftus 
sends for me. Ah, Constance ! it is not thus 
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that the son of Reginald and Helen should be 
visited by his grandmother/' 

" True, dear mamma ; but if they were in 
India — -" 

"Right, my child! always remind me of 
my blessings and privileges, when I sigh be- 
cause they are not greater or more numerous." 

•And again did Mrs. Templeton, availing 
herself of the Colonel's first absence, see Helen, 
and again she returned, without having ex- 
cited any suspicion that she had been away. 

It was^ now carefully and calmly debated 
whether an attempt should be^ made to effect a 
reconciliation. Helen was extremely anxious 
that the birth of her boy should be the cause 
of so desirable a result ; and on her account 
her husband yielded ; for he had felt deeply 
wounded that Helen's entreaties, accompanied 
by her own avowal, that nothing but the ex- 
traordinary circumstances in which they were 
placed, could palliate their disobedience, had 
received the most contemptuous neglect and 
silence. 

Only to Ashley had Mrs. Templeton men- 
tioned the insulting behaviour of her husband 
when the marriage certificate and the joint 
letters arrived ; and on hearing of this violent 
token of displeasure and rage, he counselled 
delay and further consideration. It was his 
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intention, he said, to s][)end the next week at 
Seabrooke, and while there, they would be 
able to deliberate, and avail themselves of any 
circumstance that should seem favourable. 

Yes, Ashley was going to Seabrooke ; he 
had determined to see Constance and Hubert 
together ; after that, they would be so asso- 
ciated in his memory, that there would be no 
excuse for thinking of her without him ; there 
would be no possibility of her image pre- 
senting itself unaccompanied by her accepted 
lover — her aflBanced husband ; and thus 
guarded, Ashley trusted that time would aid 
his ovni honourable and. strong determination 
to hide this love in his heart, so that none 
should suspec3t its existence; root it out, he 
believed, nay, he was sure, he never could. 
And then, if he felt certain that her happiness 
was secured, what mattered it ? then " let the 
stricken hart go weep ;*' but in order to pass 
through this silent martyrdom, he must see 
them both. 

" Happy* well, and lovely ! so that is Re- 
ginald's description of his wife. I should 
not wonder, mamma, if, after all, he fancies he 
has married perfection." 

" Oh ! he has not the least doubt of that," 
replied Mrs. Templeton, "and Helen's ap- 
pearance so fully warranted his description, as 
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to leave ine no feeling but joy and gratitude; 
and till I looked at you, dear girl, I thought 
it impossible to see anything more beautiful/' 

** Oh ! mamma,'' said Constance, with a 
gratified blush, " and the baby ?" 

" Like all other fine babies, if we could be 
rational enough to believe it — ^that the parents 
should think it a prodigy is nothing extraordi- 
nary—but, I assure you, Mrs. Loftus never 
rested tiU she made me say it was the sweetest ' 
little thing I had ever seen." 

** Ah ! and you thought so, you rational, 
philosophical grandmamma, I know," said 
Constance, kissing her mother's still lovely 
face, and smoothing her silky, dark hair. " It 
seems so odd to be an aunt ; but mother,'^ 
and her gay countenance was suddenly over- 
cast, " about papa, was anything said ?" 

" Much, and we have decided on leaving 
everything till Ashley comes — which he will 
do next week." 

"Then all will go well," said Constance, 
with a sigh of relief ; " he will arrange it wisely 
and kindly — perhaps," she continued, thought- 
fully, " this may do papa good — who knows ?" 

" Who knows^ indeed, dear child,"^ replied 
her mother ; " Providence, though it does con- 
descend, sometimes, to use human means, doas 
not work by the aid of giants — its most 
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striking punishments, as well as its most 
signal mercies, are generally effected by agen- 
cies that seem the least fitted to produce 
them ; and to that Providence we must leave 
this, and all other events." 

Ashley came as he had promised ; and after 
the joy occasioned by his arrival had a little 
subsided, he was all impatience to walk to the 
Priory — for under his acquired calmness, there 
lay an impetuosity, which it sometimes re- 
quired all his good sense to govern and 
subdue. 

" Dear Ashley, give me time to bonnet and 
shawl," pleaded Caroline ; " how eager you 
are to open your budget of news." 

" Yes, I am very impatient to tell what will 
give so much pleasure ;" but he did not add, 
" and to have an interview over, which will 
give so much pain." 

And it was with a pang which made him 
feel sick and dizzy, that, on entering the 
drawing-room, he found himself in the pre- 
sence of Hubert, as well as of Mrs. Temple- 
ton and her daughter. He was conscious of 
his want of self-possession ; but as this was 
his first visit to the Priory since Helen's mar- 
riage, he trusted his embarrassed manner 
would be ascribed to his recollection of all 
that bad subsequently happened. 
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How joyful, how almost fond, was his re- 
ception. Mrs. Templeton declared afterwards 
she longed to embrace hiiri; and Constance 
told Caroline, it was a good thing for her cha- 
racter, that Hubert was present, or she must, 
in her delight, have thrown herself into Ash- 
ley's arms. 

And CaroUne told him what thev had said ; 
and it is odd how soon he forgot this, and 
she had to repeat it to her father and mother, 
and finally again to himself, before he under- 
stood it as an excellent joke, at which they 
all, except himself, laughed right merrily. 

After a long tete-a-tete with Mrs. Temple- 
ton, they joined the rest in the conservatory — 
the very conservatory which had helped to 
decide the fate of Lord Hurstwood and 
Cecilia ; when Constance, who, with Caroline, 
was laughing at Hubert's attempts to arrange 
a nosegay, deliberately owned she must hand 
him over to her mother, to be taught the 
A B C of that important art, while she learned 
news, much more valuable to her, than all the 
art in the world. 

"This is the very first time," she said, 
taking his arm, as he expressed it to himself, 
just as if nothing had happened, " that you 
have come among us since our great trial. 
Oh, Ashley! you cannot think how dear 
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mamma and I have missed you ; how often 
we have needed your kind, wise advice." 

" Have you ?" he asked mechanically ; 
fancying some remark was necessary — and 
shrinking from the tone, the look, the touch, 
which all spoke so clearly the confidence of 
friendship, nothing more — fool, madman, he 
thought, what more were you wild enough to 
dream of? 

" Ah, you know we have, there is no one 
on whom we more rely — you are the adopted 
son of mamma — the dear brother to Helen 
and me — even Caroline consents to this claim* 
so you will hardly refuse." 

" Refuse ! and to you ?" then checking him- 
self, he continued calmly, heaven knows with 
what an effort — " yes, let me be so to you and 
Helen — and now let us talk of her. Your 
mother and I have been considering the best 
way of introducing this little stranger to your 
father's knowledge, to his affectiouT-and my 
father thinks it vnll be better, and more in ac- 
cordance with the position he occupies here, 
if he undertakes to inform him, and at the 
same time endeavours to plead the cause of its 
parents. You know he may safely be trusted 
with this important mission." 

" No one else half so well," replied she. 
" Doctor Vernon will be so gentle, there can 
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be no danger of his irritating papa ; and then, 
he is so forbearing himself, that there is no 
fear of his temper giving way. Besides, it is 
his duty to try and make peace, and counsel 
forgiveness." 

" Precisely so," said Ashley ; " and for 
these reasons he consents to become mediator, 
and let us hope that the result may shew that 
a blessing has attended his exertions." 

" God grant it," she fervently ejaculated ; 
** for though they are so happy with each 
other, and so contented with their condition, 
I am sure this state of things, must be the 
perpetual bitter mixed with their sweets. 
Not," she continued, " that poor Helen knows 
the whole extent to which papa's anger led 
him," and she trembled and turned pale as 
she said, " nor would I, under any circum- 
stances, ever have her know ; and oh ! if 
Doctor Vernon could only have this unsaid, 
it would be an unspeakable relief to mamma 
and me;" and then, for the first time, did 
Ashley collect, from her look and manner, 
that some dreadful malediction must have 
burst from her father's lips during the pa- 
roxysm of rage. 

" And Reginald's law, how does that go 
on?" sh^ asked, after making an effort to 
banish the recollection of that dreadful scene. 
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" Nothing can be better ; I assure you he 
rivals me in the good graces of Mr. Turner — 
and were not Helen to sound my praise now 
and then, he would do the same with Miss 
Turner/' 

** Miss Turner !" repeated Constance ; " is 
that his daughter, and is she beautiful ?" 

" No, to your first inquiry — she is his 
sister. Yes, to your last — for she is one of 
the kindest and most b'enevolent old ladies I 
ever knew.'' 

" Ah ! I understand what you mean by 
that indirect reply, and that covert rebuke ; 
but I am nearly cured of that folly, and I— 
even I — can now see beauty in mind, in feel- 
ings, in acts. I have learned to look through 
or beyond the material — and you will not 
now hear me say, with the literal mean- 
ing I then attached to the words, ' I can 
never love what is ugly ' — though in another 
sense, I may still feel it — for I never can love 
what is wicked, or even base and -mean ; but 
I have seen the most homely features beauti- 
fied with the light of intellect, and the plain 
face suddenly ennobled and made lovely, by 
its sympathy with what is truly great and 
heroic." 

And as Ashley looked at the enthusiastic 
countenance that was raised to his, he thought. 
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if these feelings beautify the homely, and give 
dignity to the ignoble, what will mind and 
sentiment do to one already of surpassing 
loveliness P and he sighed. 

" But you doubt my good report of my- 
self?" 

He shook his head — he feared to speak. 

" And you — ^you will soon be called ? will 
you not ?'' 

" Yes, very soon." 

" And then you will not study so hard, but 
you will come among us ?" 

" Yes — no — I do not know ;" but feeling 
that he had endured enough for the first at- 
tempt, he said, " I fear that Caroline is wait- 
ing for me." 

'* Then she is in an unusual hurry. I have 
not asked half I intended — but you both dine 
here to-morrow — mamma said so." 

" Yes, I promised Mrs. Templeton," for he 
resolved to go through his self-imposed or- 
deal. 

And the following day he met Colonel Tem- 
pleton, with whom he had always been a 
particular favourite — Ashley and Victor were 
continually cited by the Colonel as specimens 
of what he called, real out-and-out fellows ; 
handsome, spiiited lads, who had a will of 
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their own ; therefore, his welcome to him was 
both warm and sincere. 

Ashley thought him much altered ; he 
looked older by several years, though little 
more than one had passed, since their last 
meeting — he was less naturally cheerful, though 
at times loud in his mirth — and it was with 
deep regret that he perceived how he indulged 
in wine — and that he did not accompany 
Hubert and himself when they joined the 
ladies. 

Ashley had now the opportunity he sought ; 
for without any attempt, on his part, to draw 
Hubert out, Caroline unconsciously furthered 
his views. 

Associated as Hubert and Victor had been, 
for some time before the latter left for Cyprus, 
it was natural that she should refer to various 
events of which his letters bad subsequently 
informed her ; and this naturally, also, led to 
discussions on these subjects, and involved an 
expression of opinion, from which the tastes 
and habits of the speaker were rendered ap- 
parent. Ashley, who had been in Italy, was 
also curious to learn about many changes in 
public feeling which had since then taken place ; 
but Hubert, finding that all these inquiries 
supposed that he had been a close observer, 
and that he had a greater knowledge of the 
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progress of society and the arts than he pos- 
sessed, candidly referred them to Victor Mor- 
ton, who, he said, gossiped with all ' sorts of 
people about all sorts of things^ And then? 
thoroughly weary of the conversation, he 
asked Constance to sing one of the pretty 
serenades he had brought home. 

" I see," said Caroline, opening the music, 
" that it is dedicated to Beatrice di St. Angelo ; 
did you not meet that family when you were 
at Rome ?'* she asked of her brother. 

" Yes," he replied ; " I met them, or rather, 
I should say, the Duca very frequently — he 
married an English lady — his only child I 
never saw — but I have since heard she has 
grown into a celebrated beauty. The mother 
died of decline, and at one time there were 
fears of this girl's health being delicate. The 
Duct^ is a man greatly esteemed. But," sud- 
denly addressing Hubert, " you, of course, 
have been introduced to him ?" 

" Yes," replied Hubert, flushing to the 
temples, "he has a place in Sicily ;" then turn- 
ing to Constance, he said, rather abruptly, 
"If you dislike that song, try this," substi- 
tuting another in place of the first. 

Why should he suppose Constance disliked 
that particular song ? — had she given any in- 
dication of 80 doing? — ^none. Had he any 
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reason for thinking she might ? — and did con- 
science wake and otter a whisper ? 

Both brother and sister, on their return to 
the Rectory, for some time kept sil^ice; at 
length Caroline said, " I hope Constance has 
done wisely in choosing Hubert." 

'' What makes you have any doubt about 
it ?*' asked Ashley, steadily. 

" Merely a vague feeling that, agreeable and 
amiable as he is, he is not exactly the person 
I think suited to her. Circumstances have 
very remarkably developed her character, 
which always gave promise of great superi- 
ority ; but I suspect that Hubert's mind has 
done growing, and will never be taller or 
stouter." 

" Hubert," said her brother, " has hitherto 
only played with life, and therefore his cha- 
racter seems stunted — it is the penalty the 
Sybarite must always pay — happily, however, 
very few are allowed to make a pastime of the 
world, and when they begin in good earnest 
to struggle against its trials — to grapple with 
its realities— to find that they must conquer 
or die, then men shew of what they are made ; 
and if this be of the true stuff, then qualities 
and powers undreamed of, answer to the 
call." 
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" But all are not of the true stuff — all are 
not great." 

** No," he replied, " for if all were great, 
none would be so ;" — and amused at her puz- 
zled look, he continued, with a smile, " never 
mind the paradox just now, * I will explain 
it when I have time,' as Doctor Rochecliffe 
says. In the common acceptation of the term 
great, it is not necessary that all should be so, 
though there is a moral greatness which all 
may achieve, and then society would be much 
benefited. But, with reference to our present 
question, what I mean is, that a life of ease, 
with no acknowledged duty, of sufficient im- 
portance to rouse to exertion, never can pro- 
duce a character above mediocrity ; but Hu- 
bert may still be placed in a position that will 
develope qualities for which we now scarcely 
give him credit. However, Caroline, I do 
not.think he ever -could be either a Reginald, 
or a Victor Morton." 

" Still less an A.shley," she replied, fondly, 
pressing his arm. Then, after a pause, she 
added, " You cannot think how happy your 
just appreciation of Victor makes me. And 
only think of my ignorance of character, for 
Tonce used to dismiss both him and Hubert 
with the disrespectful remark, " Two thought- 
less, do-nothing lads." 
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Calmly as Ashley, to all appearance, had 
discussed Hubert's character, it was not so 
that he felt. Too noble and generous to seek 
for faults, even in his rival, and to rejoice when 
he had found them ; he sighed to think that 
further observation had only served to confirm 
his previous impressions. He felt sure that 
though Hubert did, mu^t love Constance for 
her beauty, accomplishments, and amiability, 
he was quite unable to comprehend the real 
elevation of her mind, the refined taste, the 
exquisite sense of the beautiful in feeling and 
morals which were so eminently her charac- 
teristics. And Constance, would she ever dis- 
cover this superiority ? and would this want of 
sympathy be then keenly felt ? « But after all, 
what was this to him P All this thought and 
speculation would not help him to banish 
Constance, and prevent her taking so promi- 
nent a position in all his dreams ; and yet it 
had been his firm resolution to achieve this, 
" at least," he said, with a sigh, " my firm 
resolution to attempt it." 

The same day that Ashley left, Doctor Ver- 
non set forth on his errand of peace. He met 
the Colonel in the grounds, and though there 
was no friendship between men so dissimilar 
the sacred character of the Doctor's duties, 
and his unafiected piety in their performance. 
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obliged all to respect bim ; while his Christian 
sorrow for those, who, like Colonel Templeton, 
cast away their happiness with their integrity, 
imparted a gentleness and kindness to his 
manner, which was not altogether unfelt by 
the most hardened. 

" I have come to crave a little of your time 
and indulgence," said the Doctor, meeting him 
on the terrace, and proceeding towards the 
house, as there, he knew, the Colonel could not 
abruptly leave or dismiss him ; " and I hope 
I have chosen an opportunity as favourable to 
success, as this sweet health-inspiring morn- 
ing is, to gratitude and kind feelings." 

" Ah ! you must not expect to find that I 
resemble that placid sky, or these gentle 
zephyrs," replied he, laughing. 

" Oh ! but I do expect it," rejoined the 
Rqctor, " for a grateful spirit is precisely the 
one we desire for him, of whom, we are about 
to ask favours, and you have many causes for 
gratitude." 

'* I am not at all sure of that," he answered, 
and wholly unconscious of Doctor Vernon's 
business, he having never alluded, even the 
most distantly, to family affairs, the Colonel 
led the way to the library, where he politely 
waited for him to begin. 

" My office and calling often impose that 
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upon me as a duty, which in others would be 
impertinent and officious. I come to you 
fully expecting a blessing — -Ijlessed are the 
peace-makers." 

" If you come with any idea, Doctor Ver- 
non, that I shall consider even your office 
justifies interference in my domestic arrange- 
ments, dismiss it at once," interrupted the 
Colojiel rising, and speaking with much ex- 
citement. 

"Nay, call it not interference," resumed 
the Doctor, mildly ; " remember, you have as- 
sumed that. I do not admit the charge. You 
have known me long enough to be sure that 
nothing but the best motives could induce 
me to say what might, perchance, annoy. 
Believe me, Colonel Templeton, that if my 
mission succeed, though but in the smallest 
degree, you will very largely share in the bless- 
ing — why then cast it from you ? — why 
close your heart, so that peace and love knock 
in vain for admittance ? — ^if you cannot wholly 
forgive, remembering that you — that all — need 
forgiveness — do not cherish bitter feelings and 
unhallowed hate." 

" Doctor," said he, resuming his seat, " as 
I am willing to believe that a sense of duty 
animates you, and that you have no intention 
to offend, you must give me equal credit for 
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the absence of any thing like disrespect to- 
wards you, when I assure you, that your at- 
tempt is useless. By that girl's conduct, I 
have been placed in circumstances most irri- 
tating and mortifying to one .of my character ; 
and I never will forgive her — she left this 
house, and while I live, she shall never re-enter 
it. Do not interrupt me," seeing the Doctor 
prepared to speak. " In my just indignation, 
I pronounced a malediction on her. This I 
withdraw ; but any further concession I never 
will make, so long as I live — I never wish to 
hear her name pronounced — I care not what 
becomes of her, nor where she goes — " and 
then seeing the excellent Rector quite over- 
powered with emotion, he added, ^dth rather 
less vehemence, "This unpleasant interview 
was wholly unsolicited on my part — and I beg 
you to believe that my pleasure does not pro- 
long it." 

" Colonel," said the Doctor, rising in imi- 
tation of his companion " for the withdrawal 
of words so fearful, and which no offence from 
another can ever justify, I rejoice on your ac- 
count. Curses injure not those against whom 
they are hurled, beyond the sorrow they cause, 
when we see that one human being should be so 
vindictive against another — ^your child is under 
the protection of that Power, who can, not 
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only shield her from evil wishes, but cause 
them to return whence they came. — If the day 
should ever arrive, and I pray that it soon 
may, when you repent of having cast away 
the blessing I brought for you, send for me — 
it may, mercifully, even then not be too late 
to secure it — " and feeling that further remon- 
strance would only more deeply exasperate the 
man, whose suppressed passion spoke in every 
tone, every movement, every look, he bowed 
and withdrew. 

Oh ! how did his slow step thrill through 
the heart of Mrs. Templeton and Constance, 
whose impatience and anxiety as to the result, 
had been almost agony — and who read, in the 
sorrowful expression of his benevolent coun- 
tenance, that their hopes had been fallacious, 
and that the father's heart was steeled against 
the child's petition for pardon. 

" No hope then, dear friend ?" murmured 
Mrs. Templeton. 

" None — like the angels, we must wait, to 
see why this mercy is still withheld." 

Constance burst into a paroxysm of tears 
— ^but she said not a word. 

" The Colonel consents to withdraw his 
terrible denunciation — but even this was 
accompanied with words of such cruel indif- 
ference, that we have scarcely gained by their 
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substitution ; and as poor Helen was never 
informed of the extent to which passion led 
her father — she is, as she was." 

" Did you tell him of the birth of her 
boy ?" 

"No — I would not risk the r/epetition of 
words evincing such cruel apathy — and shrunk 
from associating an innocent babe with an 
interview so very painful. Again, I say to 
you, and dear Constance, wait — the purpose 
is wise, though we discern it not." 

" Oh ! mamma, mamma," sobbed Constance, 
while her mother pressed her to her heart — 
•' this is dreadful, dreadful !" 

" My child it is— even I have not learned 
to bear it without a murmur." 
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CHAPTER V. 



Men*8 evil manners live in brass." — Shakspeare. 



When Stacey, according to appointment, 
called' upon Mr. Moore, he found the old gen- 
tleman seated in his handsome and comfort- 
able library, the table literally covered with 
books and papers — the latter, so;ne tied up, 
others looking yellow and worn — were open, 
and seemed as if they had lately been pe- 
rused. 

Mr. Moore's intelligent countenance had an 
expression of deep and serious thought, as he 
rose and kindly greeted Stacey. 

" You find me here," he said, pointing to 
the opened letters, " seated like Marius amid 
ruins — the ruins of the Creator's best and 
noblest endowment — that of intellect ; and it 
has saddened me to trace the decline, decay, 
and total downfall, of one who had the fatal 
gift of genius." 

Stacey was no less touched by the tone of 
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earnest regret with which this was uttered ; 
than stung by some remembrance that whis- 
pered " take warning !" but shaking off a mood 
by no means habitual to him, he remarked, 
that it was painful to be forced to admit that 
the term " fatal " was here only too justly ap- 
plied, but that, happily, such was not always 
the case. 

" It is, indeed, but too properly used here, . 
and in numberless other instances," replied 
Mr. Moore ; " but, as you say, happily, it is 
not inseparably connected with genius any 
more than with beauty, the misuse alone ren- 
ders it appropriate ; and this is precisely one 
of the mistakes or fancies which I would 
gladly attempt to destroy. Instead of impru- 
dence, extravagance, and, in some instances, 
vice, being thought the necessary and inevi- 
table accompaniments of genius — nay, some- 
times welcomed as sure indications of its exist- 
ence — I should like to shew, that they are its 
disgrace, its alloy, its impediments, its certain 
destruction. Good God ! are we to believe 
that the power which renders man's efforts 
imperishable, is clogged with a condition so 
ruinous and hateful ? Are men of the highest 
intellect,, of the richest imagination, of the 
most elegant fancy, to pay for this distinction, 
by being blind to moral elevation, and inca- 
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pable of valuing the dignity of truth, ho* 
nesty, and laborious independence? — It is 
monstrous to suppose it !" 

" Right !" cried Stacey, carried away by 
Mr. Moore's warmth ; " we must no longer 
allow them to quote the hackneyed * Video 

melior ' and so on, as an excuse for their 

inconsistency ; and though it will never be as 
easy to do, as to know what were good to do, 
it will, indeed, be a grand vict6ry, to sweep 
away this cobweb which entangles the judg- 
ment and obscures the moral perceptions of so 
many." 

" Yes ; and to return to your quotation — 
' though I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
follow my own teaching,' let these master 
spirits, henceforth, no more neutraUze the 
good effects of their lessons, by the bad effects 
of their example." 

" But how often does it fortunately happen, 
that this evil example has little or no influ- 
ence, from the ignorance which so commonly 
prevails, as to all that personally relates to 
author^," remarked Stac^ey. 

*' I grant that, but only in part ; the author, 
let him be as personally unknown as you 
please, knows and feels the effects himself; 
and so, unhappily, do all who are connected 
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with him ; and this, alone, ought to be motive 
sufficient to make us expose this fallacy ; but 
when he is not unknown, but courted, sought 
after, imitated, then no one can be insensible 
to the danger of his example. Besides, un- 
known as he may be during his life, in this 
biographical and autobiographical age, he is 
lucky, who escapes being disinterred and 
dragged before the public, either through his 
own vanity, the folly of friends, or the cupidity 
of a publisher ; only think, what encouragement 
folly and extravagance then receive. They take 
refuge under one name of literary celebrity, 
and indulge in habits of destructive intox- 
ication ; under another, meanly take from 
honest industry to support their pampered 
and luxurious habits ; under a third, for con- 
duct still more disreputable; and so, under 
cover of one name of note or another, they 
play off pranks at * which the angels weep,' 
but which they, and the foolish public, call va- 
garies of intellect, eccentricities of genius ; as 
if intellect and genius did not pay the penalty 
of folly and crime. But you will think me a 
hot-headed old fellow, perhaps a soured one i 
only take these packets home, read them care- 
fully, and before you judge me unfavourably, 
remember that, if I speak warmly, it is be- 
cause I feel warmly and kindly towards these 
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children of genius, who, in so many cases, 
never cease to be children. Ah ! why should 
reason and poetry be antagonists? — why should 
common sense and talent so often pursue dif- 
ferent paths ? And now, adieu ! — will you 
dine with me tete-a^ tete this day week, and 
prove to me that I have not scared you ?" 

Pleased, interested, touched, and roused, 
Stacey pursued his way home ; and finding, 
when he reached the Heath, that he had still 
food for meditation, he walked and sauntered 
about for a full hour, thinking over all he had 
heard ; and so deeply were both judgment and 
imagination at work, that, before he entered 
his own house, he had collected from memory, 
and occasional glimpses at the papers he car- 
ried, materials for his introductory chapters — 
for the individual whose memoirs ha had un- 
dertaken to write, was one whose name, for 
good and evil, had, during his life, and long 
after his death, attracted public attention ; 
and was even now often quoted, as a proof 
that talent, without principle, is a curse. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" 0' my word, the father's son — 1*11 swear 'tis a very 
pretty boy." — Coriolanus. 

Merrily and cheerily rang out the bells at 
Hurstwood, and told in their musical tones 
and laughing voices, that an heir is born to 
the Lord and Lady there. Busy figures flit 
about, and important faces are met here, there, 
and every where, announcing that no common 
every-day occurrence has taken place — smiling 
looks and happy voices report, that my lady 
is doing as well as can be expected, and that 
the baby is the finest that ever was seen — " the 
very model of my noble master," said the dig- 
nified nurse ; and Lady Grantham goes about 
with a more stately step than usual, oppressed, 
perhaps, with the weight of her newly-blown 
honour in being grandmother to a Lord. 

** It 8 a very grand thing to be mother-in-law 
To a very magnificent three-tail' d Bashaw." 

But Lord Hurstwood ! — never was a man 
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more elated — his wife was safe, and to do him 
justice, that was his first thought — the child, 
oh ! climax of joy, the child is a boy ! 

Already he began to doubt whether he had 
done quite wisely in having so decidedly re- 
tired from public Ufe — he had certainly been 
rash and premature ; at his age, it was rather 
absurd to suppose that his country could not 
benefit by his wisdom and experience — and 
he comforted himself with the reflexion, that 
statesmen, like other celebrated performers, 
may have more than one positively last ap- 
pearance. 

He commanded the steward to have the 
usual rejoicings and festivities arranged on a 
larger scale than ever; so that directly her 
Ladyship could appear to receive congratula- 
tions, every mark of respect should be ready 
prepared — and he presented Lady Grantham 
with a splendid copy of Cecilia's portrait, 
which had lately been added to the family 
picture gallery. 

And when he was admitted to see his lady 
and their firstborn, his expressions of joy and 
gratitude were so reiterated and sincere, as to 
make her threaten him with banishment, if he 
did not moderate his transports — though she 
privately told Lady Grantham, that that would 
be punishing herself, as it really gratified her 
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to perceive, how much this event had added 
to his happiness, as well as to her own. 

Mrs. Templeton and Constance were araong 
the first to offer their congratulations ; and it 
will not, it is hoped, detract from the character 
of the former, if we record, that while she 
most sincerely rejoiced with her sister-in-law, 
the remembrance of her own little grannson 
came across her mind, and made her sigh. 

It was impossible to check the train of 
thought which was busy in drawing contrasts 
between two very similar events— here, the 
young mother, was not only surrounded by 
every comfort and luxury that great wealth 
could procure, but she was cheered and sus- 
tained by the presence of her mother, and re- 
ceiving openly the felicitations of her nearest 
and dearest relatives. 

There, far from her care and watching, was 
her beautiful Helen ; not, it is true, needing 
one comfort, these she could readily have, but 
in a small and humble abode, attended bv 
strangers — an alien to her kindred — her fa- 
ther's blessing refused to her innocent babe, 
and her mother's caress prohibited. 

But thanks. to her disciplined mind, here 
Mrs. Templeton stopped ; — what signified all 
these contrasts when such rich blessings had 
still been bestowed on her — she had the love 
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of her noble, true-hearted husband — she had 
her mother's prayers and blessing, though 
denied the comfort of her presence, and above 
all, as with the noble Lady of^ Hurst wood. 
Providence had sent health to her and her 
child ; and with a chastened mind, and self- 
rebuked spirit, she lifted up her heart in 
thankfulness. 

" Mamma, I fancy I know what you have 
been thinking of," said Constance, remarking 
the silence, and thoughtful look, of her mother, 
** you were comparing Helen and Cecilia." 

*' I was going, dear Constance, to plead 
guilty, but at the very moment you spoke, I 
was calling myself strictly to account for in- 
dulging ungrateful and discontented thoughts, 
and I hope I have succeeded in bidding them 
hence." 

The little Lord iStanley, the son and heir, 
par excellence, was about six weeks old ; and 
calls and congratulations were nearly over, 
when one day Lady Hurstwood was in her 
own private sitting-room, into which she often 
had a beautiful httle cot introduced, with its 
still more beautiful inmate. Such was the 
case now, and seated by it, she was fondly 
contemplating her sleeping boy, when a gentle 
tap, and the gently opening door, announced 
his Lordship. 
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Happy man ! he may easily be pardoned if 
he stopped for a few seconds to gaze with de- 
light on the scene. 

His handsome wife, dressed in a costly and 
most becoming negligee^ was bending over the 
cot, holding back one of the lace trimmed 
curtains, so that she might have a full view of 
that living and breathing picture, which is the 
loveliest and best a mother's eye can rest on. 
Her face, always attractive when lighted by 
one of her sweet smiles, was eminently so 
now; for mixed with her look of love and 
pride, there was an expression of deep thought 
which harmonized most touchingly with her 
occupation and attitude. It seemed as if she 
were trying to gaze into futurity, and see there 
what was to be the destiny of that innocent 
slumberer; as if she were endeavouring to 
raise the curtain which hid the history of his 
life from her eyes, and to learn from it, all 
that the feeble, helpless, Uttle being, so uncon- 
scious at present, was to do and suflfer here- 
after ; and she gently sighed, as dropping the 
muslin, she turned to greet her husband. 

"How beautiful he looks, Frederic," she 
said. 

"Very beautiful, indeed," he replied, al- 
ways much pleased when his wife addressed 
him by his christian name, which she occa- 
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sionally did, in private. To his ears this was 
especially agreeable — it soundeld affectionate — 
it sounded youthful also — it awoke dormant 
feelings which were a little romantic — ^it united 
the happiness of the present with pleasant re- 
collections of the past, and hopes of pleasure 
for the future ; above all, to him it whispered 
an assurance of his wife's love — and this he 
had learned to value. 

" We must think, my love, of giving some 
earthly name to that dreaming Cupid ; and if 
you are at leisure, I should like to consult you 
about it." 

" My opinion is soon given," she said, 
softly touching the dimpled little hand that 
lay on the satin coverlet, " no name will be so 
pleasant to me as his father's." 

" My dear Cecilia, you will positively spoil 
me; but to be candid, I intended to have 
proposed it, with the addition of Cecil, which 
will be a compliment to Lord Grantham, that 
I shall be truly delighted to offer." 

" Very kind, indeed," she replied ; " but 
when are you not ? I was thinking just as 
you entered, of many things ; some strangely 
at variance with what our sleeping infant 
seems likely to have suggested — and yet he 
was the most prominent figure among all the 
various groups. But with other things, my 
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dear Lord, I was framing a little request I 
have to make." 

" You have but to speak ; it is granted if 
in my power." 

" That power I am not quite sure of — but 
as I know you have influence with the present 
government, I want it exerted for one, whom 
I am certain you would esteem, if you knew 
him." 

" May I venture to guess ?" he asked, with 
a smile, " it is Mr. Reginald West, whom you 
mean." 

"The same, how kindly and readily you 
read my thoughts. You are already partly 
acquainted with his unfortunate history, and 
though I find from Mr. Ashley Vernon, that 
he has talents of the highest order, with in- 
dustry and perseverance to render them use- 
ful, it may be years before his profession can 
make him independent ; especially, as like 
you," she added laughing, " he is burthened 
with a wife and son." 

** I have more than once thought of this 
genthmm, dear Cecilia; but I felt delicate 
about mentioning him, as being your con- . 
nexion. Your usual good sense and candour 
now set me at liberty ; and, in imitation of 
your conduct, I may say, I actually have a 
commission from official quarters to name a 
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gentleman, such as I believe Mr. West to be, 
for employment in a foreign court; which 
employment may continue for two years — 
scarcely less — but if performed in a satisfac- 
tory manner, it will be certain to lead to 
higher duties and preferment. Now, I thought 
you would like this to be a Httle offering from 
us both, on this joyful occasion, to your 
cousin — what says my Lady ?" 

But my Lady was rather overcome for a 
brief space ; ii^deed, she wiped her eyes before 
she could say, " Nothing can be better — more 
graceful — more thoughtful; and if I might 
suggest the best way of opening the business, 
it will be through Mr. Ashley Vernon, with 
whom you are already acquainted." 

Ah! Reginald and Helen, is Preferment 
coming with a thundering rap-a-tap-tap at 
your humble door ? and have you no presen- 
timent that the great personage is so near ? 
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CHIA.PTER VII. 

"A momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God !" 

Richard III, 

" I AM not quite comfortable about Stacey," 
remarked Reginald to his friend, some time 
after the birth of his son ; " his little wife 
looks anxious, and he talks of changing the 
atmosphere, and running away for a short 
time, with that good-natured but silly Lord 
Chalton." 

" In that case, I have no doubt that the 
atmosphere will, indeed, be quite changed — 
but I do doubt whether it will be more 
healthy for him. However, he has really 
worked on so steadily for some months, that 
I am not surprised he desires a little respite. 
His mercurial nature and thoughtless habits 
reqmre a holiday now and then, to make him 
work cheerfully when he returns to school ; 
and I must own, the rapidity and success with 
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which he produced that first volume of me- 
moirs, fairly took me by surprise." 

" Well, if you are satisfied, I have no reason 
to croak and be dismal." 

It would have been well had Mrs. Stacey 
been satisfied also ; but such was not the case. 

Since the remarkable success of part of the 
work, for the appearance of which public cu- 
riosity had been raised by all the machinery 
that publishers so well know how to put in 
operation, and which, from its own real merit, 
both as regarded manner and matter, had 
produced quite a sensation in the reading 
world, Stacey 's mind and pen had flagged. 
Like a racer that distances all others till near 
the goal, and then drops dead lame, so it was 
with him — instead of following up this suc- 
cess, and securing for himself a high and per- 
manent place in the temple of fame, he acted 
as if that were certain, or already attained — 
in truth, he seemed to have made an effort he 
had not strength to continue ; and Ashley 
was partly correct when he said, Stacey wanted 
a holiday. 

We all want a holiday now and then — a 
kind of change — nature herself requires it- 
she works hard, she lays in her stores, shj 
prepares her vast laboratories, and silently con- 
tinues her labours without giving touch sign 
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of even the faintest exertion. Spring comes, 
and she then evinces her taste and skill in 
making evident preparations for the beautiful 
and gorgeous attire ip which she pranks her- 
self, and takes her hoUday amid flowers and 
fresh perfumes, during the glorious summer. 

And so, we repeat, we all want a hoUday. 
But there is a great difference in the way of 
spending it. Some make it a season of over- 
feeding—too much^ plum pudding— too many 
mince-pies ; then, after sundry natural pun- 
ishments, comes the crowning penalty in the 
doctor, with his draughts and powders. By 
some it is spent in over * pleasuring — and 
though a diffeirent process is gone through, 
still there is the same result — a penalty of 
some kind to be paid. 

A few enjoy it rationally. 

But Stacey was not one of the rational 
animals — so he flew off with his rattle-brained 
friend, and soon found himself more than 
ever the observed of all observers — the petted 
— ^the f^ted. Nothing could be done without 
him and his direction — so that, if he had 
thought, he might have asked, ** Have all these 
people been in an enchanted sleep since I last 
met them P and, am I the prince who alone 
can wake them ? How have they done with- 
out me during this long interval ?" 
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But it was enough for him that they offered 
incense ; he asked not, how long it was since 
they had burned it to the cap and bells, nor 
how soon they would do so again. He was 
once more on the pedestal — what mattered it, 
that some creeping thing had squatted there 
before him ; or that some bird of prey would 
alight on it after. 

" This is a poor substitute for the second 
volume, which so many are looking for,'' re- 
marked Reginald to his wife and Ashley, as 
he opened a splendidly bound and illustrated 
book of poems, by Charles Stacey. 

" I cannot tell you how greatly I am disap- 
pointed," replied Ashley ; " not exactly in this, 
which is a fair average specimen of modem 
poetry, but I am sorry that a man who pos- 
sesses the talents Stacey really has — the memoir 
evinces that — should allow them to be wasted 
in the trifling, shallow society, into which he 
has so eagerly thrown himself." 

" But they are not entirely wasted," ob- 
served Helen, apologetically ; ** witness this 
gay little volume." 

" Which proves nothing for your argu- 
ment, Helen," answered Ashley ; " the best of 
these poems, as you may see by the dates and 
allusions, were written while living here — and 
even without those indications I would under- 
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take to point out all that have been inspired — 
inspired, indeed ! it is to profane the word- 
composed, under the influence of 

•* The music, and the banquet, and the wine. 
The garlands, the rose odours, and the flowers, * x 
The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments," 

of the world of fashion. It was not at 
Almack's that the true poet learned to *' give 
to airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name." 

"You would insinuate, then, that these 
smell of the lamp ?" asked Reginald, laughing 
at the other's warmth. ' 

" In one sense, certainly. Ah ! how infe- 
rior is all this finery, contributed by jewellers, 
upholsterers, and mercers, to that gentle but 
majestic beauty, which is imparted by holding 
converse with Nature. How fresh are all the 
similes borrowed from her ever-varying aspect 
— how true and life-like all the images drawn 
from her boundless stores !" 

" Oh ! Ashley," pleaded Helen, " do you 
then forbid us ever to borrow from art ?" 

" Do not urge him just now," said Regi- 
nald, " or I foresee he will answer rashly — we 
shall have him denouncing art itself, and 
branding poor Stacey as one of the multitude, 
who ' indite much metre with much pains.' " 
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" And little or no meaning?" asked she. 

" Not quite so bad as that," said Ashley, 
calming down ; " though I am bold enough 
to assert, that, the more we copy from copies, 
the less shall we find of the real spirit of 
poesie." 

"Slill," persisted Helen, willing to say 
what she could, in extenuation of Stacey, 
whose many amiable qualities made her lenient 
to his follies, though not blind to them ; '* still, 
you see, these poems, artificial as many con- 
fessedly are, sell well. Mr. Stacey writes for 
his patrons, and they buy what he writes." 

" Yes, and he dedicate? his rhymes to a 
woman, who is quite unable to comprehend 
true poetry — who made use of himself and his 
wife while it suited her — and forgot them in 
their distress, when the remembrance did not 
suit her. She now again coolly inVites him, 
because he is the literary pet of the day, and 
still leaves his wife unnoticed, as if she were 
not in existence. It is such people, who, 
under the name of patronage, are the vam- 
pires of intellect and true genius. Happily, 
a man of real talent does not need a patron 
now — he has only to write, or paint, up to 
the mark, and society at large are his patrons ; 
and, reversing the old order of phraseology, 
are his grateful pitrons too." 
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" Ah ! Ashley you are not consistent — 
why, your old idols would never have lived till 
now, had not their inspirations been fostered 
by the warmth of patronage, ay, and royal 
patronage too. Speak up, old Chaucer," con- 
tinued Helen ; " and say how your patron 
and friend aided and encouraged you. Faerie 
Queene, bring your own true poet, and bid 
him tell us of his brother bard and kindred 
spirit, the gallant Sidney. Why, if I were to 
summon them all, with their queenly anrf 
noble patrons, ' and they did come when \ 
did call for them,* not this little room only, 
but not this large heath would hold them." 

" Well done, Helen," said Reginald ; " you 
are fit to be SoHcitor- General to defunct poets 
and their encouragers. Mind you ask for the 
appointment." 

" She has spoken well," returned Ashley ; 
" but she forgets, that when John of Gaunt so 
nobly favoured Chaucer, very few, but those 
in the learned professions, could do more 
than read the scanty range of religious books 
then in MS. — that the great mass knew abso- 
lutely nothing but what they heard read — 
that even in the reign of Elizabeth, learning 
was only beginning to be diflFused — and that 
directly patronage emanated from the mere 
courtiers, as in the time of Charles the Second, 

^OTi. IIU G 
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never was our literature so near total destrnc- 
tion — elegance ajid grossness went side by 
side — the most noble sentiments were con-* 
taminat^d by union with the foulest ideas; 
so that, purified as it is, much of the treasure 
bequeathed by the fancy and imagination of 
thq^t age, is as useless to the general reader, 
as if the benefit of a rich legacy were nega- 
tived by the condition, that we should inhabit 
a pestrhouse, and there alone enjoy it." 

" I entirely agree with you," said Reginald ; 
" ^nd then, only think of the miserable fawn- 
ing, the fulsome panegyric, which the man with 
brains, so often paid to the man without." 

'* Ah ! it rejoices me to think, that we have 
at last made a step in the right direction," 
said Ashley, his fine face glowing with enthu- 
siasm ; " the man of letters, has at last said 
he will also be the man of independence, and 
live respectably and honestly by his labour." 

" What a fellow you are, Ashley 1" exclaimed 
Reginald, who had been looking at him with 
friendly delight — " I wish Constance had been 
here, to have caught your look, and transferred 
it to her collection of celebrated character por- 
traits, about which she talked with such ani- 
mc^|;ipn when in town." 

Silenced, at least, on this subject, Ashley 
walked towards the. window, and in a tone com- 
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pletely subdued, turning soon after to Helen, 
he said — ** When am I to have that portrait 

of you and my godson, which Mrs. C 

promised to send home last week ?" 

" Oh ! it is done, all but the hands," she 
said laughing ; " and they are to have a sit- 
ting by themselves," 

" And I promise you, that Constance will 
give you no peace, till she has a copy of this 
your modem Madonna — she was crazy about 
it, after having seen it when only half done," 
remarked the mal-apropos Reginald ; and again 
Aahley's eloquence forsook him — when, hap- 
pily, Mrs. Stacey was announced. She apo- 
logized for seeming, as she said, to haunt 
Mrs. West, but the temptation was very 
strong ; and the latter assured her, that if the 
visits (A ghosts were always as agreeable as 
hers, no one need dread theto. 

" And where is Mr. Stacey ?" asked Helen 
of his wife, when she came alone one evening, 
about a week afterwards, to see her ; " though 
I shall not regret his absence, if it be the 
cause of securing me the pleasure of your 
company, as Mr. West dines to-day with Mr. 
Turner." 

" That is quite an unusual event, for him to 
leave you'' remarked Mrs. Stacey. 

" Our visiting list, to talk fashionably," 

c 2 
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said Helen, laughing, " is so limited, that he 
rarely has an opportunity; and then, you 
know, we are not rich, so that want of money 
and want of leisure are sufficient reasons for 
our quiet life." 

" To tell you the truth," said the visitor, 
" 1 am a wee bit, only a wee bit, out of tem- 
per ; and what will you say when I tell you 
that it is partly with Charles ?" 

** If it is only part of a wee bit," replied 
Helen, " I suspect this infinitesimal dose will 
not be very difficult to swallow ; especially as 
I conclude the other, and larger part, falls pn 
yourself, for indulging in such undutiful con- 
duct." 

" You are not a true guesser, Mrs. West," 
said her friend, usually very easily mollified ; 
" I am vexed and much hurt at Lady De 
Vere's conduct — she has invited my husband 
to Roehampton till the day after to-morrow, 
and never sends the sUghtest message to me^ 
to prove that I am not quite forgotten." 

** Perhaps that shews that she is at least 
truthful, if not kind, or even courteous. But, 
my dear Mrs. Stacey, I thought long ago, 
'you had taken the measure of her Ladyship's 
regard, and put a just estimate on it. Sup- 
pose she had invited you, could you, or would 
you, have gone ?" 
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"Probably not — certainly it would have 
been very inconvenient ; still, it is not plea- 
sant to be thus ignored ; and on that account, 
I think Charles should not have accepted, 
when I was not invited." 

Suspecting that her little friend was much 
more hurt at her husband's going, than at her 
Ladyship's bad memory or rudeness, Helen 
saw that she must act the peace-maker. 

" I think," she said, " that when a man 
occupies a place in public attention, which it 
is important that he should retain, his wife, 
viewing him, in some sort, as a * servant to 
posterity/ should be contented to share his 
society with that public — in return for which 
sacrifice, she has the pleasure of sympathizing 
with his celebrity. I can scarcely imagine 
anything more embarrassing, than for a man 
devoted to literature and the arts, to feel it a 
personal slight, if his wife be not invited 
wherever he is." 

" But do you not think this exclusion seems 
as if the wife were not considered fit society 
for those who receive the husband ?" 

" 1 think the wife will do well not to en- 
courage such Mimosa-like feeUngs*, or she will 
pass through life perpetually suffering. An 
artist is frequently asked to visit for several 
days, in families where he is engaged to paint ; 
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but it is surely no affront not to include his 
wife/' 

** That is true/' said Mrs. Stacey, though 
with rather an unconvinced face ; " but here 
I have been a visitor/' 

" Now, dear Mrs. Stacey/' answered Helen, 
and she felt that she must be that disagreeable 
person, the teller of unpalatable truths, " have 
you not often said, that the terms on which 
you were both received at that house, were 
like those of persons hired to amuse, without 
the substantial equivalent of being paid ?" 

" You are right, Mrs. West ; and I blush, 
when I remember my folly, in believing that 
I was considered anything else. Still, I wish 
my husband shared my feeling — and this on 
many accounts — as I know that those who 
now tempt him into their charmed circle, do 
so, only because he amuses them, or because 
they like to shew him off as the lion of the 
day." 

Helen so entirely agreed with her, that, 
while careful not to own it, she mentioned 
this conversation to her husband; and both 
expressed a hope, that when Stacey had once 
more found that all is not gold that glitters, or 
when he had tired of his friends, or mce-versa, 
they of him, that he would resume his indus- 
trious habits, without which, his old difficul- 
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ties, and from which he was not even, now 
quite free, would again close round him, and 
become fetters to both mind and body. 

It was, however, some time before he re- 
turned to what he now termed the drudgery 
of life ; while Mrs. Stacey, with dismay, dis- 
covered, that during this eflPervescence of a 
few weeks, more money had been spent, than 
would have maintained their frugal house- 
keeping, for double the number of months. 

As regarded wisdom, Mrs. Stacey was never 
likely to rival the Queen of Sheba : but she 
had a remarkably large share of that vulgar, 
though not common plant, honesty ; and this 
throve all the more vigorously, from being cul- 
tivated by gratitude and affection. She loved 
her husband, and was very proud of him — 
but her gratitude to the friends who had come, 
like ministering angels, between them and 
' misery, amounted to enthusiasm ; and she de- 
termined that no effort on her part should be 
omitted to prove this ; and to secure the inti- 
macy and friendship, which, to her, were as 
precious as light and air. 

To Helen her society had been extremely 
useful since the birth of her little boy ; and 
when she, on one occasion, expressed this 
strongly, Mrs. Stacey, disclaiming all thanks, 
said, 
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" If I shall not weary you, I should be glad 
to consult you about a plan I have been re- 
volving in my mind ;" and receiving an assur- 
ance that she should, at least, have a true 
opinion, she continued : "I have been trying 
to understand the position in which Charles 
and I really are placed. At present, the re- 
sult of his literary labour maintains us ; but 
since we moved and furnished our house, it 
does no more; and I never forget that we 
have pecuniary debts, which ought gradually 
to be discharged. Now, before I married I 
earned my own living — ^why should I not try 
and do something now ?" 

" But your little Isabel ?" 

" I have thought of that — she must on ho 
account be neglected ; but if I had any suc- 
cess, I should immediately engage a good 
nurse — the help of one I, even now often need. 
If I am patient, I have great hopes also that 
my voice may be restored." 

" And Mr. Stacey ?" 

" Oh !" she replied, colouring deeply ; " he 
would not object ; but now your opinion."' 
. "I approve of it, provided you are not 
obliged to live in London — for, putting aside 
my own selfish desire to retain your society, 
it will be better for all of you to remain 
here." 
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** While Charles consents to remain, / will 
not move," was the emphatic reply ; " and he 
has advantages here, for which nothing in the 
heart of the great Babel could compensate- 
I have also ventured to think you would name 
me to Lady Westrough and Mrs. Loftus, 
who, as they both reside within a few miles, 
may be able to introduce my cards." 

"I shall do so at once," said Helen. "I 
predict that in Mrs. Loftus you will have a 
most efficient ally; she has herself lived 
through a stormy day, and will readily give 
you her sympathy. While the affairs of Cap- 
tain Loftus were unsettled, she did not sit 
waiting the result with folded hands ; she 
knew what Jupiter advised in similar circum- 
stances, and she put her shoulder to the 
wheel, and kept it there for many years ; and 
this, in spite of the remonstrances of her 
husband's family. But she used to say, that 
if poor relations are a burthen, rich ones are 
often an impediment ; and with two children 
to maintain and educate, impediments must 
be removed or jumped over : — she did both, 
and finally proved, that her way was the 
best. But here is my husband ; wait . till I 
tell him of your plan, and then he shall see 
you safely home." 

"Well done, brave little wife," he exclaimed, 
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when informed of it ; " and may you succeed 
— ^for you richly deserve to do so." 

And thus were matters at the Heath, when 
the rap-a-tap-tap came, to which allusion has 
already been made. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I saw Bassanio and Antonio part. 
Turning his face, he put his hand hehind him ; 
And with affection wondrous sensible. 
He wrung Bassanio' s hand — and so they parted. 

Shakspeare. 



** It makes rae breathless," said Helen, when 
Reginald communicated to her the result of 
an interview he had had with a government 
member, in consequence of Lord Hurstwood's 
proposition ; " St. Petersburgh ! and perhaps 
two years' absence !" 

" But you, my love, would not object to 
accompany me ?" 

" Object, Reginafd ! why you would never 
think of going without me?" 

"Assuredly not — ^while we could struggle 
on together here — but we must talk this over 
with our friends, when we have quietly con- 
sidered it ourselves. After all they have done 
for me, I am not at liberty to accept or reject 
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till I have heard their opinion ; and then, dear- 
est, there are mamma and sister Constance." 

" Alas ! as regards them, we are scarcely 
further oflP there than here. If you accept, so 
do I — your wife shall never hinder your pro- 
gress." 

" You are my best treasure," was the reply ; 
" and long before this really kind and grace- 
ful act, Lord Hurstwood had my forgiveness 
— ^without him, I should still have been with- 
out you." 

When Ashley was taken into their counsel, 
he was at first disposed to advise rejection, 
without weighing all the reasons for and 
against. It so completely swept away all the 
visions in which he had indulged for his 
friend, it so entirely broke off that daily in- 
tercourse which was so valuable to him ; 
that he could scarcely be brought to listen 
patiently to all the advantages it offered ; but 
at length, struck with the selfishness of his 
opposition, he promised to withdraw it, if the 
majority were against him. 

Mr. Turner said it would spoil a capital 
lawyer; but when Mr. Morton was consulted, 
he strongly advised Reginald no longer to 
hesitate — ^but to accept it at once — and this 
the latter was much disposed to do. 

He reminded Ashley, that when he accepted 
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the help of his friends, he was unmarried, and 
firoily resolved to continue so ; but that with 
his unexpected happiness came additional ex- 
penses ; and though the income Helen enjoyed, 
freed them both from serious inconvenience, 
he owned, that it often caused him grave dis- 
quietude, to think, what would be her posi- 
tion and that of her boy, if illness or death 
interfered with his endeavours to support 
them ; and that his utmost exertions, even if 
ultimately successful, could not free him 
from debt and dependance for many years, 
whereas " 

"Do not speak those odious words," said 
Ashley, infinite disgust expressed on his fine 
face. 

" Let us speak the truth, old friend," re- 
turned Reginald, with deep emotion. " My 
debt to you and Mr. Morton weighs upon me 
more than you, who never think of it, can 
imagine. I almost grudge myself the least 
indulgence, and sometimes fear Helen must 
think me a dull companion, with my ever- 
lasting translations and originals ; and yet 
these have added materially to our comforts." 

" He is quite right," said Mr. Morton, who 
had been a silent, but not unmoved listener. 
" God knows how happy he would make me, 
if he would accept, as a son from a father, 
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some of my abundance — ^but I have ceased to 
urge it. This office, it appears, is one for 
which he is peculiarly qualified; and Lord 
Hurstwood says, * He will have estabUshed 
such a claim upon government, when these 
duties are performed, as must ensure his ap- 
pointment to an equally good post for a per- 
manency.' " 

" That," said Reginald, " weighs with me 
more than any other advantage — without this, 
I would not drop the substance for the sha- 
dow. Helen has also heard from the Priory ; 
and, though reluctant to consent to our exile, 
ker mother's good sense decides in the affirm- 
ative. Constance, who has frequently met 
them at the Hall, speaks in the highest terms 
of the Duke and Duchess of Isleford ; about 
the former, she has sent us a little romance, 
which already has had its effect on Helen." 

" I see it is useless to stem such a torrent 
against me," said Ashley ; " when are you to 

" In a couple of months ; and in a note 
which Lady Hurstwood sent my wife, vrith 
a most splendid outfit for your godson, 
she informs her of their intended arrival in 
town, the week after next. It is clear, they 
do not anticipate a refusal, and I conjecture 
that I am expectrd to call on them." 
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" No doubt," replied Mr. Morton ; " and 
greatly do I rejoice that thus all difficulties 
will be removed in that quarter. I wish ako, 
that you and Mrs. West would establish your- 
selves with ray sister in town; it will save 
much time aild fatigue, while making your 
preparations." 

And Helen did partly accept of this thought- 
ful invitation, to the great sorrow of Mrs. 
Stacey, though she said she was quite angry 
with herself for indulging regret, at what was 
so useful to her friend. As to Gretchen, she 
hovered • about Helen like her shadow ; and 
when the parting came, and they were really 
gone, she shut herself up in the little room 
which had served for a nursery, and, at first, 
was deaf to words of comfort. 

Ashley, who felt their departure quite as 
much as she did, took pity on her distress, 
and resolved himself to occupy the now de- 
serted apartments. He, therefore, offered to 
supply the place of Reginald, and good-na- 
turedly asked, if that would not be some 
equivalent — " Ja ! ja ! yes, for Mr. Reginald 
he would be — but who was to comfort her for 
the loss of Miss Helen? — no one but Miss 
Constance ; she, indeed — " but Ashley waited 
for no more, and happily no one was present 
to witness his precipitate exit. 
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It is the day fixed for the departure of th6 
Wests, and Constance was waiting for her 
mother to join her in a drive to the Grange. 

Some refreshing showers which had fallen 
after a long drought, had given additional 
beauty to the ever lovely scenery of the Priory. 
The air was full of odours, distilled alike from 
the bosom of the earth, and the masses of 
flowers with which the gay parterres were 
adorned. 

Constance, whose eye for the graceful and 
beautiful was always open, whether in the ar- 
rangements of drapery, the suitablAiess of 
^ornament, or the contrasting of colours, had 
herself superintended the forming and laying 
out of these flower beds ; and now, while she 
was viewing the result of her taste, her ear 
was also gratified by the joyous songs which 
were being poured forth from shrub and tree. 
A rival and rural opera-house seemed to have 
established itself in that sweet spot — the notes 
of the happy birds making themselves heard 
with that delicious clearness, which is the 
usual efiect of a recently refreshed atmosphere ; 
and as Constance watched the little musicians, 
winging their flight from tree to tree — she 
thought, '* Oh that I had wings like a dove !" 
— and tears silently, almost unconsciously, fell 
from her eyes, as she remembered, that her 
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beloved sister was now, perhaps al that very 
moment, leaving England. Should they ever 
again meet on that broad terrace ? should they 
ever again watch together those white sails 
steering clear of the coast, and yet approaching 
near enough, to add all those attractions the 
prospect needed, to make it perfect in beauty 
and poetry ? All, Constance ? did it need no 
gay vision, once thought so essential ? 

But as this question suggested itself, the 
face of the fair girl was more deeply overcast 
with a look of anxiety as well as sorrow — for 
Hubert had been away some months, and his 
letters had not been numerous. He had been 
told of this new trial, which she and her 
mother had gone through, in bidding adieu, 
by letter only, to the travellers, and no word 
of sympathy had arrived — while Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrester, since his absence, seemed to have 
become more stately and chilling than ever. 

They were now in Scotland, having re- 
turned with the Sinclairs; but before they 
went, Laurette found means to instil into 
their minds a greater dislike than ever to 
their son's union with Constance ; while to the 
last, she did not. fail, from time to time, to 
enlarge on Hubert's want of punctuality in 
writing — a fact she contrived to learn, by pre- 
tended inquiries from Mrs. Forrester, respect- 
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ing her son's movements and occupations, of 
which she expected, of course, Constance could 
inform her; and of which, by the way,*Lau- 
rette, through her friends in Italy, learned 
more than any other person. 

All these reflections crowded into the mind 
of Constance, and made her feel very sad — a 
sadness she tried to ascribe wholly to tlie de- 
parture of Helen, who had gone without 
having again seen either Mrs. Templeton or 
her sister. This had been impossible — for the 
Colonel had never been long enough away, 
and a growing conviction that Ruth was in 
some way a spy on herself and daughter, made 
Mrs. Templeton more cautious than ever. 

Constance at last saw her mother approach ; 
and trying to banish all traces of discomfort 
from her countenance, she hastened to meet 
her. Mrs. Templeton looked very pale, and 
as if she had been weeping ; and wishing to 
draw her attention from sad thoughts, she 
forced a smile, as she pointed to the sea in all 
its calm majesty, while a tiny speck of sail 
in the distance, was the only sign of life on its 
boundless expanse. But, as is too often the 
case, she produced the very eflPect she had 
wished to avoid. 

" Yes, darling," said her mother ; " by 
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this time our beloved Helen has left us — I 
realize it all." 

" But she writes in such good spirits, dear 
mamma, and Reginald is so pleased with the 
appointment — and then it may not be so long 
as two years — and, you know, you have often 
told Caroline, when she spoke of Victor, that 
they soon pass/' 

" Another proof," replied Mrs. Templeton, 
" that we are very philosophical in bearing 
the trials of others. Still, dear child, I am 
not going to repine — and was thinking, less of 
the length of time, than of the many events 
that may happen in a very ^hort space — and 
then I fancy I could so much better have 
borne it, had I been able to have bidden my 
children God speed — ^but He knows best — yes, 
surely He knows best." 

A few days after this, Caroline called to tell 
them very agreeable news from Victor. He 
had joined a party of intelligent French tra- 
vellers,, and was visiting the wonders of Egypt 
and the Nile. 

" Only think," said Dr. Vernon, when Mrs. 
Templeton alluded to this at their next meet- 
ing, " what a book of travels the young hermit 
will be; we shall read him over and over 
again." 

*' No diflScult matter to read Victor," re- 
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marked Mrs. Templeton, on whom his frank, 
true character had made a most favourable 
impression; "the writing is always legible, 
and the style both clear and happy — but 
when will he return ?" 

" Ah ! not yet," replied Caroline, with a 
sigli, though she coloured with pleasure at 
Mrs. Templeton's speech — " he fears that some 
troublesome business will oblige him to visit 
Smyrna, before we see him in England." 

She longed to hear Constance say some- 
thing of Hubert ; but though they loved each 
other dearly, and frequently conversed of the 
absent and the loved, Caroline always hesi- 
tated to inquire about him — she had a vague 
and unsatisfactory feeling, that between them, 
there was not the same confidence and truth, 
as between her and Victor ; though so cautious 
was she, not to say any thing to draw forth 
an expression of Constance's sentiments, that 
Laurette wasted several choice pieces of 
malice on Caroline^ in the mistaken hope, that 
they would find the mark at which she shot — 
and many and.many an unkind hint, or indi- 
rect anecdote, was carefully kept in her friendly 
bosom, which the narrator intended should 
wound the heart of her cousin. 

At length, came the long-expected letter 
from Italy. But, instead of sending condolence 
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and sympathy, Hubert saw nothing in the 
departure of the Wests but a subject for con- 
gratulation. He only wished he had had such 
an offer — a post of emolument and confidence 
— one leading also to certain promotion and 
employment — he really envied Reginald. At 
first, Constance was so provoked, that she 
was ready to weep — then, as she again read 
this, and much more to the same purpose,- 
she remembered these were the very argu- 
ments all their sensible friends, and Reginald 
himself, had used, in order to reconcile them 
to the pain of separation ; and she thought it 
was kind and wise of Hubert, to dwell upon 
the advantages of an inevitable event, rather 
than by useless sentiment and foolish pity, 
render tkem unhappy and discontented,; and 
as she read an animated account of a visit to 
Vesuvius, and a description of some curious 
specimens of carved lava he had packed up 
for herself and Mrs. Templeton, her spirits re- 
sumed their even tone — though it was still 
with something of disappointment, that she 
folded and locked away the letter. 

Had she judged it impartially, she would 
have said it was common-place and uninterest- 
ing ; perhaps she might have added cold and 
indifferent ; and had Helen, during the halcyon 
days of her short courtship, been in the habit 
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of parading Reginald's letters, which, of 
course, she was not, Constance might have 
been still more unsparing in her criticisms. 

At any rate, she had heard — and heard 
that he was well ; for, lately, that anxiety had 
begun to harass her ; she could also tell -her 
mother that Hubert had ascended Mount 
Vesuvius ; and little as that was, it was 
something — for she had fancied that Mrs. 
Templeton, though imitating, in one sense, 
Hubert's silence, had thought it more extra- 
ordinary, than that gay youth himself seemed 
to have done. 

A visit from Miss Newman and the little 
Mortons to the Vernons, was a pleasing inter- 
ruption to the monotony of their present life. 
Hurstwood was left to the servants ; the For- 
resters were away — not that the Priory missed 
them much ; Lady Dallas was at the sea with 
all her family, except Minnie, who was left 
with Constance, at their united request ; and 
it seemed as if a more gloomy shadow than 
ever, had fallen on Colonel Templeton. He 
was often much occupied with his solicitor 
from town, and under the plea of business, 
frequently absented himself from the morning 
meal; so that, as far as his presence went, 
both his wife and daughter might have spent 
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half their time with Helen, had she been in 
England. 

It may, therefore, be imagined how the 
arrival of the Rectory guests was hailed by 
Constance, whose love of children was ex- 
cessive, and who had more than once called on 
Miss Newman while visiting her aunt ; and 
her mother was delighted to perceive that the 
bright eyes were brighter, the musical laugh 
more frequent, and that her Constance, who 
had lately looked so drooping, was once more 
the cheerful, blythe creature, who had returned 
from school so full of gay hopes, almost every 
one of which had been destroyed. And when 
letters were, at length, forwarded from Ashley, 
announcing the arrival at St. Petersburgh of 
all, even the new nurse, safe and well, Mrs. 
Templeton uttered grateful thanks for mercies 
vouchsafed, and endeavoured not to think of 
those which, she fancied, were withheld. 
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" Keep the first title to yourself," she re- 
torted, interrupting him ; " why, you are quar- 
relling with your bread-and-butter, you great 
gaby — and now tell me, what is that man 
from London doing up yonder ? — ^what plot is 
hatching there ?" 

" I do not know," he replied, sullenly ; 
" and if I did, I would not tell you." 

" Yes you would," she replied, with a con- 
ciliatory laugh, and patting his back ; — " there, 
the monkey is off — and do not play these 
tricks with me. Are we not both in the same 
boat ?" 

" I am not quite sure of that," said he, be- 
ginning to be controllable; "but you make 
me mad when you go on so absurdly. I know 
no more than you about this business with 
Mr. Sloper ; I only suppose they are trying to 
raise the needful somehow, though how he 
spends his income, puzzles me." 

" If he meets that set in town, it is easily 
understood — ^remember what he lost one night 
in Paris — why, that German alone would 
strip the very skin off you, if he could make 
anything of it. I have often warned him, 
since we have had nothing to do with it — but I 
beUeve he is sometimes mad after the dice. 
And now I think of it, what is Miss Ruth 
doing, or rather what has she done lately ?" 
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" Oh ! she says every one suspects her, and 
that she is miserable, and talks of leaving, and 
being sorry, and such stuff/' . 

" Ah ! she must do a little more, and be a 
httle more sorry, before I have done, with her, 
and then she may leave land go where she 
Kkfes ; she must have acted like an idiot to 
cause suspicion — and serve her right." 

" Well, this is good," cried Cooper ; " why, 
you have tempted the girl to watch and be- 
tray her employers, and now you upbraid her 
with having drawn upon herself suspicion. 
That old dragon, Dawson, I am sure, has set 
them against her, and I owe her one for that 
trick." 

" And I owe her many, for several tricks," 
said she ; " but it will be odd if I do not pay 
her, and another old witch, when my turn 
comes — but even he is besotted about her 
honesty and management, forsooth." 

The " He' thus unceremoniously alluded 
to, came that evening, on a little business 
connected with Augustus, who was expected 
from Paris ; but from whom his mother had 
that day received a letter, dated London, in 
which he said that he should be detained there 
for a few davs 
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Two or three words must here be espe- 
cially devoted to Master Gussy and his doings ; 
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for the truth is, he was absent without leave — 
he had absconded, deserted — ^in short, run away 
from school. He had there been detected in 
so many discreditable pranks— among others, 
frequenting estaminets, gaming and smoking 
with the soldiers stationed at Versailles, where 
his school was — that the head master, at length, 
determining to impose some severe penance 
on him, ordered him to solitary confinement, 
till he could think of what was most likely to 
cure him. But Augustus did not relish the 
idea of waiting till/ this salutary measure was 
arranged ; he contrived to escape, made his 
way to Paris, where, among a few profligate 
acquaintance he had picked up during his 
mother's sojourn in that city, he was concealed 
and encouraged — ^till, every franc spent, and a 
handsome watch and appendages, with his 
clothes, all gone, he wrote for a remittance to 
enable him to cross the water, as he positively 
refused to return to school ; and by threaten- 
ing his mother to do something dreadful, ob- 
tained at once the requisite sum. Arrived in 
London, he joined Juliet at the house of one 
of his mother's friends, wisely waiting till the 
storm, which he knew raged against him at 
Seabrooke, had passed over. 
" What is this about Augustus ?" asked the 
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Colonel ; " what is he doing in town ? and 
where is he staying ?" 

Prudently avoiding an answer to the first 
two questions, Mrs. Captain thought it enough 
to reply to the third. 

" He is staying with the Lawfords." 

" Well, I hope they will be able to keep 
him out of mischief — his last visit cost me a 
pretty penny ; and I promise both him and 
you, that I have neither pence nor farttfings 
to spare just now." 

" Why Juliet is there, and it is very natural 
they should like to take a little pleasure to- 
gether." 

" As much as they like, provided that I have 
not to pay the piper ; for, to speak truly, I 
have no more the will than the means." 

" Oh, you never want the will to be kind 
and generous when you have the power, that 
we all know," she artfully replied, not noticing 
the ill temper with which it was evident he 
was animated ; " and what will you give the 
person who shall shew you where a snug little 
sum is buried, and only waiting for you to dig 
it up ?" 

"Why, I shall say, when that happens, 
that I believe in the Philosopher's stone," he 
replied, sUghtly clearing his stormy brow; 
" but where is Cooper ?" 
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'' Never mind him, Colonel/* she answered, 
" but attend to me now. Pray did you ever 
read the whole of the will under which you 
inherit the Seabrooke property r" 

" Ever read the whole ?" he said, with a 
faltering voice, and turning pale. "Good 
God ! what do you mean ?*' 

" Why, one would think from your manner, 
that it was forged," she remarked, but still 
uncbnscious of the depth of his agitation, or 
she would not have hazarded a jest. 

" I am in no mood for trifling. You have 
a motive for asking — what is it ? speak out, 
and at once." And there was something in 
his look which reminded her, that even she 
had better obey. 

" Simply this," she replied ; and without 
further parley, she handed him an extract she 
had made for that purpose. 

"Also to EUinor, the wife of the said 
Lionel Templeton, I give and bequeath the 
sum of five thousand pounds for her sole and 
separate use;" and she stood watching him 
as he read, and saw the look of intelligence 
that gradually spread over his face ; then she 
knew that the poisoned drop would fall and 
torture, where she so bitterly hated. 

When he lifted his eyes from the paper, he 
encountered hers, fixed full on him. Neither 
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spoke a word for a few minutes, till, unable to 
bear the silence and suspense, she asked, 

" And where is that sum ?" 

"Spent — I believe — I suppose," he stam- 
mered. 

" Believe — suppose — had you not better 
make sure ?" 

" And for what purpose, except to disclose 
to her and others that I have so greatly ex- 
ceeded my income ? I have no power over 
this money — it is left expressly for her use." 

" You have power over her," sneered this 
she-devil, "and her express use will be ex- 
actly such as you dictate. — what business has 
any woman with such a sum, in addition to 
the money with which you so liberally supply 
her ? Why, the interest alone of this would 
make her independent of you." 

" That is true," replied the tempted. 

" And," pursued the tempter, aiming at 
random, but unhappily hitting right, "who 
can tell whether that gallant young Lovelace 
has not had a slice of this comfortable little 
legacy ? I advise you to borrow the remainder 
before you have another Gretna-green affair ;" 
but she paused, for the cloud had returned 
with double intensity and gloom. 

" Once for all," he said, in a voice of con- 
centrated rage, "name not her; angels only 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Oftentimes, to win ns to our harro,^ 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths." 

Shakspeare. 

"Do you think you can procure me a 
copy of old Ashley's will?" asked Mrs. Cap- 
tain, in her usual disrespectful style of con- 
versation, when alone with Cooper: 

" No doubt I can," he replied ; " but what 
is in the wind now? — ^what dodge are you 
up to ?" 

"Never you mind," was the courteous 
reply ; " perhaps I have no motive but cu- 
riosity. You let me have a sight of this will, 
and I shall then know better what I want/' 

Accordingly, as a copy of the will was 
among the Colonel's papers, and quite easy 
of access, it was borrowed by the agent, and 
conveyed to Mrs. Captain Mordaunt, who, 
after several futile attempts to come at the 
plain English meaning, enveloped as that was 
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in the technicalities of the law, was fain to ask 
Mr. Cooper's assistance respecting a few sen- 
tences, which seemed particularly to interest 
her. 

" If you think to wheedle him out of more 
money just now, you will find your mistake — 
he has been bothered lately in many ways, 
and that annuity to you, swept off a cool five 
thousand and odd." 

" And what of that ?" she retorted, with a 
contemptuous laugh ; " I can put him in the 
way of, perhaps, repaying himself with interest, 
and a handsome present to the gold-finder, 
besides." 

" What stuff you talk, Maria," exclaimed 
Cooper, angrily ; " whenever you get on that 
hobby, you remind me of a beggar on horse- 
back." 

"You keep a civil tongue in your head, 
or when I am lady paramount, you may look 
for your profitable agency some fine day, and 
find it gone." 

" By the Lord Harry !" he replied, pale 
with spite and rage, " if you go on so, I will 
blow your fine scheme about your ears, and — " 

" Be buried yourself under the fragments. 
Dare but to threaten me again, and see if I 
do not rout out that Palais Royal affair." 

" Fool and fury," he began — 
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" Keep the first title to yourself," she re- 
torted, interrupting him ; " why, you are quar- 
relling with your bread-and-butter, you great 
gaby — and now tell me, what is that man 
from London doing up yonder ? — ^what plot is 
hatching there ?" 

" I do not know," he repUed, sullenly ; 
" and if I did, I would not tell you." 

" Yes you would," she replied, with a con- 
ciUatory laugh, and patting his back ; — " there, 
the monkey is off — and do not play these 
tricks with me. Are we not both in the same 
boat ?" 

" I am not quite sure of that," said he, be- 
ginning to be controllable; *'but you make 
me mad when you go on so absurdly. I know 
no more than you about this business with 
Mr. Sloper ; I only suppose they are tr3ring to 
raise the needful somehow, though how he 
spends his income, puzzles me." 

" If he meets that set in town, it is easily 
understood — ^remember what he lost one night 
in Paris — why, that German alone would 
strip the very skin off you, if he could make 
anything of it. I have often warned him, 
since we have had nothing to do with it — ^but I 
beUeve he is sometimes mad after the dice. 
And now I think of it, what is Miss Ruth 
doing, or rather what has she done lately ?" 
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" Oh ! she says every one suspects her, and 
that she is miserable, and talks of leaving, and 
being sorry, and such stuff/' . 

" Ah ! she must do a little more, and be a 
little more sorry, before I have done, with her, 
and then she may leave and go where she 
liktes ; she must have acted like an idiot to 
cause suspicion — and serve her right/' 

" Well, this is good," cried Cooper ; " why, 
you have tempted the girl to watch and be- 
tray her employers, and now you upbraid her 
with having drawn upon herself suspicion. 
That old dragon, Dawson, I am sure, has set 
them against her, and I owe her one for that 
trick/' 

" And I owe her many, for several tricks," 
said she ; " but it will be odd if I do not pay 
her, and another old witch, when my turn 
comes — but even he is besotted about her 
honesty and management, forsooth/' 

The ^' He' thus unceremoniously alluded 
to, came that evening, on a little business 
connected with Augustus, who was expected 
from Paris ; but from whom his mother had 
that day received a letter, dated London, in 
which he said that he should be detained there 
for a few davs 

Two or three words must here be espe- 
cially devoted to Master Gussy and his doings ; 
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for the truth is, he was absent without leave — 
he had absconded, deserted — ^in short, run away 
from school. He had there been detected in 
so many discreditable pranks— among others, 
frequenting estaminets, gaming and smoking 
with the soldiers stationed at Versailles, where 
his school was — that the head master, at length, 
determining to impose some severe penance 
on him, ordered him to solitary confinement, 
till he could think of what was most likely to 
cure him. But Augustus did not relish the 
idea of waiting till/ this salutary measure was 
^mranged ; he contrived to escape, made his 
way to Paris, where, among a few profligate 
acquaintance he had picked up during his 
mother's sojourn in that city, he was concealed 
and encouraged — ^till, every franc spent, and a 
handsome watch and appendages, with his 
clothes, all gone, he wrote for a remittance to 
enable him to cross the water, as he positively 
refused to return to school ; and by threaten- 
ing his mother to do something dreadful, ob- 
tained at once the requisite sum. Arrived in 
London, he joined Juliet at the house of one 
of his mother's friends, wisely waiting till the 
storm, which he knew raged against him at 
Seabrooke, had passed over. 
*' What is this about Augustus ?" asked the 
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Colonel ; " what is he doing in town ? and 
where is he staying ?" 

Prudently avoiding an answer to the first 
two questions, Mrs. Captain thought it enough 
to reply to the third. 

" He is staying with the Lawfords." 

"Well, I hope they will be, able to keep 
him out of mischief — his last visit cost me a 
pretty penny ; and I promise both him and 
you, that I have neither pence nor fartltings 
to spare just now." 

" Why JuKet is there, and it is very natural 
they should like to take a little pleasure to- 
gether/' 

" As much as they like, provided that I have 
not to pay the piper ; for, to speak truly, I 
have no more the will than the means." 

" Oh, you never want the will to be kind 
and generous when you have the power, that 
we all know," she artfully replied, not noticing 
the ill temper with which it was evident he 
was animated ; " and what will you give the 
person who shall shew you where a snug little 
sum is buried, and only waiting for you to dig 
it up ?" 

"Why, I shall say, when that happens, 
that I believe in the Philosopher's stone," he 
replied, sUghtly clearing his stormy brow; 
" but where is Cooper ?" 
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'* Never mind him, Colonel," she answered, 
" but attend to me now. Pray did you ever 
read the whole of the will under which you 
inherit the Seabrooke property ?" 

" Ever read the whole ?" he said, with a 
faltering voice, and turning pale. "Good 
God ! what do you mean ?" 

" Why, one would think from your manner, 
that it was forged," she remarked, but still 
uncbnscious of the depth of his agitation, or 
she would not have hazarded a jest. 

" I am in no mood for trifling. You have 
a motive for asking — what is it ? speak out, 
and at once." And there was something in 
his look which reminded her, that even she 
had better obey. 

" Simply this," she replied ; and without 
further parley, she handed him an extract she 
had made for that purpose. 

"Also to EUinor, the wife of the said 
Lionel Templeton, I give and bequeath the 
sum of five thousand pounds for her sole and 
separate use;" and she stood watching him 
as he read, and saw the look of intelligence 
that gradually spread over his face ; then she 
knew that the poisoned drop would fall and 
torture, where she so bitterly hated. 

When he lifted his eyes from the paper, he 
encountered hers, fixed full on him. Neither 
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spoke a word for a few minutes, till, unable to 
bear the silence and suspense, she asked, 

" And where is that sum ?" 

"Spent — I believe — I suppose," he stam- 
mered. 

" Believe — suppose — had you not better 
make sure ?" 

" And for what purpose, except to disclose 
to her and others that I have so greatly ex- 
ceeded my income ? I have no power over 
this money — it is left expressly for her use." 

" You have power over her," sneered this 
she-devil, "and her express use will be ex- 
actly such as you dictate, — what business has 
any woman with such a sum, in addition to 
the money with which you so liberally supply 
her ? Why, the interest alone of this would 
make her independent of you." 

** That is true," replied the tempted. 

" And," pursued the tempter, aiming at 
random,. but unhappily hitting right, "who 
can tell whether that gallant young Lovelace 
has not had a slice of this comfortable little 
legacy ? I advise you to borrow the remainder 
before you have another Gretna-green affair ;" 
but she paused, for the cloud had returned 
with double intensity and gloom. 

" Once for all," he said, in a voice of con- 
centrated rage, "name not ker; angels only 
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should speak of her ; and I swear if you dis- 
obey me, I will keep no terms with you ; do 
not try me too much, or you may find the 
strength does not lie where you fancy." 

Inwardly boiling with rage, and vowing 
deep vows of vengeance, when she had the 
opportunity, Mrs. Captain was obedient — for 
this was not the first time her spite against 
Constance had been hurled back upon her- 
self; but she again reverted to this sum, and 
by plausibly representing, that it could be 
easily borrowed ; and by bringing before him 
his need of money, which was hardly requisite, 
inasmuch as the recollection perpetually an- 
noyed him ; — she sent him home fully resolved 
to have this money — by fair means, if pos- 
sible — but — ^to have it. 

That day the Colonel had no opportunity 
of carrying out his magnanimous intention; 
for Constance, who seemed uncomfortable 
when she had not her usual post by her mo- 
ther's side, never left her. 

The next morning was more propitious to 
his design, as he heard little Minnie Dallas 
talking with Constance in her own room, and 
knew that his wife was either in, or near the 
upper conservatory. Thither, therefore, he 
repaired, and found her in the boudoir, occu- 
pied in making a reduced copy of the portraits 
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of her daughters, intended as a present to 
Mrs. Vernon ; for Mrs. Templeton, like Con- 
stance, excelled in this charming art. 

The beautiful Hebe face of Constance was 
admirably finished, and she was now com- 
pleting that of Helen, with its touching and 
Madonna-Uke expression; but some associa- 
tions and recollections were busy at work, in 
the mind of the fond mother, and impeded 
her look of love, for as she raised her eyes, on 
the entrance of her husband, they were filled 
with tears. 

She started when she saw who it was, and 
her first movement was that of trying to 
hide the nature of her employment — but this 
the state of the oils prevented; and before 
she could even quit the easel, he stood by her 
side. 

"A very successful copy indeed," he re- 
marked graciously ; " though as to any one 
ever satisfying me in representing that girl's 
bewitching face, I beUeve it impossible ; even 
you have given it a pensive cast, which does 
not naturally belong to it." 

Surprised, half startled that he should 
evince anything like interest in her pursuits, 
Mrs. Templeton repUed, " But it is one which 
her sweet countenance has lately worn, and I 
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own to thinking it does not, in the least, 
diminish its beauty." 

" Oh ! pray do not encourage Constance to 
disfigure herself with dismals and sentiment," 
he said, sharply ; " she has every thing a girl 
can want now, with Forest Hill and Hargraves, 
when she marries." 

How the mother longed to direct his atten- 
tion to the other charmigg face, which seemed 
so touchingly to appeal to all of gentle and 
kind that might yet linger in his nature — but 
there was a scowl on his brow, which warned 
her to be silent. 

" I have always forgotten to name to you, 
a legacy to which you are entitled by the will 
of the late Mr. Ashley," he said, feeling that 
he should be glad when this matter was over. 

Trembling at the storm, which she knew 
impended, and which she also knew she could 
not avoid, she replied, as calmly as she could : 
" My first act on possessing it, was to invest 
it for the children." 

" The devil you did !" he retorted, sharply ; 
"and pray who were your trustees in this 
precious whim ?" 

*' My brother, and his solicitor." 

" Upon my soul ! a pretty conspiracy, under 
the sanction of Lord Grantham, and a very 
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honourable thing, this interference with my 
property." 

Aware .that to resent this insulting men- 
tion of her brother, or to remind him that it 
was not his property, would only draw down 
his fury the sooner ; she was silent. 

" I presume that these honourable coun- 
sellors invested it so as to bear interest — you, 
probably, know something of that ?'* 

" The interest I have getierally drawn for 
various purposes, such as my little charities — 
or indulgences to the girls, while with Mrs. 
Loftns." 
' " Charities ! to the tune of nearly two hun- 
dred a-year ! upon my word, madam, you 
have noble ideas — pity they did not prevent 
you from defrauding your husband." 

" It was no fraud upon you, Lionel,'* she 
replied. *' I was given to understand, that this 
legacy was so absolutely mine, thoX I could at 
once have given it away." 

" And confounded fools they are, who allow 
any woman to have . this power. However, 
henceforth, I shall control the interest, and* 
also see what I can do about the principal. 
At a moment when every hundred is most 
valuable to rae, to be coolly told by you that 
you have alienated five thousand, is intolerable. 

I 2 
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Where are these papers? and give me the 
address of this rascally lawyer." 

" I have no papers," she repUed ; '* but you 
can have the address/' 

'^No papers ! by heaven, madam, you are a 
fool! — what security have you for the in- 
come ?" N 

" I gave them up when Helen was forced 
from her home," she said, slightly roused ; 
" she could not be left penniless — and — " but 
he broke forth. 

" She should not only have been left penni- 
less, but to starve — she richly deserved it for 
her disobedience, and in which I now find 
you have been encouraging her — but I will tear 
this from them — her and her beggar husband. 
By the heavens above ! I will make you all 
repent of this combination — penniless, in- 
deed — and to give it them when / want 
money !" 

" I am really sorry that you should need 
money — though, with our income, it can only 
be for a short time," returned Mrs. Tem- 
pleton ; " but we can economize in some way, 
or, perhaps, you can borrow." 

'* Borrow ! — how am I to borrow ?" he said, 
savagely ; " I am tied hand and foot by this 
cursed restriction — but tell me, — where is 
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this thief who first steals my daughter, and 
then my money ?" 

" At St. Petersburg ;" and there was a joy 
in her heart, which unconsciously communi- 
cated itself to her tone, at the thought, that, 
let what might come to her, these dear ones 
were safe. 

"Now," said Colonel Templeton, approach- 
ing her, while she instin9tively recoiled, " you 
have not forgotten that no one, yoUy especially, 
can escape my vengeance — you must revoke 
this deed." 

" But it is impossible," gasped she, pale 
with extreme terror. 

" It must be done : Helen — out on her ! that 
I have to name her — must consent. Do you 
hear ?" 

" Yes," she said, rejoicing to think that she 
knew so much better than he the nature of 
the trust, as to be certain it could not be 
annulled. 

" And now, as you have frustrated me by 
this arrangement, you must be prepared to 
submit to mine. Probably, we shall all go 
abroad, and let this expensive place — and, as 
my need for every guinea is pressing, I must 
have your pearls." 

The bare, threat of living abroad, so over- 
powered Mrs. Templeton, that she lost all 
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presence of mind, and raising her voice, she 
exclaimed, '* Oh ! not abroad f not again 
abroad !" 

He also spoke in louder tones, swearing 
that if she thwarted him, their exile should 
begin without delay — and. stamping his foot, 
bade her fetch the pearls immediately. 

She left the room for that purpose, just as 
the door opened which led to the corridor, 
and gave admittance to Constance, who having 
heard her father's voice from that quarter, a 
most unusual occurrence, entered her mother's 
boudoir. 

Her father stood with his back towards 

. her, quite unaware of her entrance ; her mother 

soon returoed, and placing the jewel-case on 

the table, she sank pale and trembling on a 

chair. 

" Dearest mamma !" was the cry that broke 
the ominous silence, and Constance rushed 
forward — " Mamma, you are ill," she con- 
tinued, not noticing her father ; " what is the 
matter?" 

" Nothing, child — leave me, leave me — " she 
said faintly ; but Constance took no heed of 
this request — for kneeling down, she began to 
chafe the cold hands, repeatedly kissing them. 

" Your mother and I have business," said 
the Colonel, " leave us." 
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" Not while mamma is ill and fainting," 
replied she ; " no one can desire that /' and 
then her glance falling on the jewel-case, she 
at once suspected that threats, perhaps vio- 
lence, had been used, and rising, she said-— 
'* It must be' evident to you, papa, that she 
cannot enter into business details at present ; 
perhaps it>will not inconvenience any one if it 
be delayed — " and she maintained her post, so 
as to intercept all approach to her mother, 
while it was difficult, with those flashing eyes 
fixed on him, for the Colonel to touch the 
case ; so turning his fierce looks on his wife, 
he said — " Remember, I will not be thwarted !" 
and left the room. 

Constance quickly locked the door after 
him, and then returned to her mother, soothing 
and caressing her, as if they had exchanged 
characters, and Mrs. Templeton had been th6 
child, needing a mother's care and protection. 
At length, she had the satisfaction of seeing 
tears flow abundantly, while her mother sob- 
bed out — " My darling child 1 my guardian 
angel !" 

" Now, mamma, lie down, while I remain 
here !" and Constance felt that, more than 
ever, she must keep watch over this beloved 
parent — she was again roused to a sense of 
her mother's .helpless, unprotected state ; and 
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fervently did she now thank Mr. Forrester, 
for the various impediments he had interposed 
to her speedy marriage ; indeed, in her enthu- 
siasm, she doubted whether she pught ever 
to leave her — and began seriously to think she 
never would. 

" How is your mother now?" asked the 
Colonel, when they met at luncheon, where 
she had hoped to see him — ^for Constance had 
no fear. 

" She is better, thank you." 

" Any one would think I had been trying 
to kill her," he said. " It was about money ; 
and when I wanted thousands, your mother 
is foolish enough to offer her jewels." 

Willing to accept any overture that sounded 
pacific, Constance quietly replied, " Perhaps 
mamma thought it would please you^ to see 
that she wished to help you," 

" No sign of that in her aggravating folly, 
to have locked up five thousand pounds, or 
handed it over to her disobedient daughter." 

" Mrs. West is my sister," said Constance, 
with the flash and the frown. 

"And, truly, a great honour that is," he 
replied, half-amused, half-provoked at these 
well-known signals ; " wandering over Europe 
in search of a living." 

" That want is not her fault ; and as to 
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wandering, it is a disgrace or an honour in 
which her husband has the company of the 
Duke of Isleford." 

But he did not trouble Lord Grantham with 
his insulting opinion respecting trusteeship ; 
for on consulting his lawyer, he found nothing 
could be done. Fortunately there was no 
attempt made to investigate the account, or 
there would have been found a handy little 
sum, arising from income which had been 
gradually added to the capital ; which would 
have paid a few bills that Mrs. Captain and 
Co. had contracted — for both Juliet and Au- 
gustus were quite capable of having little out- 
standing accounts — indeed, the latter never 
was known to spend a guinea in the way or- 
dered, if he once handled it — and a small mis- 
appropriation, or.it would be more genteel to 
say, mistake, of this kind having occurred, Mrs. 
Captain Mordaunt listened to the Colonel's 
defeat about his wife's legacy with double 
vexation. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Ingratitude is a monster^ Carolo, 

To be strangled in the birth, not to be cherished." 

Massinger. 

Another unpleasant event followed this. 
Nothing less than ^ a quarrel in the lower re- 
gions; an outbreak among the servants — 
which led Mrs. Dawson to think it was now 
time to discharge Ruth. One of the women 
servants declared, that she was in the habit of 
skulking down stairs at night, and listening 
at the door of Mrs. Templeton and her young 
lady's rooms; and that, moreover, she had 
keys which enabled her to examine their desks 
and writing-tables. 

To one part only of this did Ruth deign a 
reply — she boldly challenged an investigation 
of her young lady's property, who, she said, 
would^ not find an old ribbon missing. The 
other charges she flatly denied — and even de- 
manded that she should be allowed to appeal 
to Mrs. Templeton. 
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Ruth presented herself in a state of painful 
excitement; and though Constance bore tes- 
timony to her honesty, so far as regarded her 
property, she frankly owned, that she believed 
Ruth, for some bad purpose, was in the habit 
of opening her desks and several other places. 
" Why, or for whom you seek to gratify this 
dishonest curiosity, is not your secret only," 
said Constance, impressively ; '* but, Ruth, in 
yielding to this wicked influence, you are per- 
haps not aware, how you may injure one to 
whom gratitude should so strongly bind you." 

To this there was no reply ; but the girl 
stood with an expression on her rather pretty 
face, which it was difficult to read — it was 
defiant, sorrowful, irresolute. . 

" It pains me much," said the gentle voice 
of Mrs. Templeton, "to say that, under any 
circumstances, it will be better you shoidd 
leave. Where do you propose going ? your 
father's home is not fit for you." 

" My father is as respectable, in his way, as 
many who are rich," was the saucy retort; 
, " but I have very kind friends in the village, 
who are bound to give me welcome." 

" If so, I am glad," said Mrs. Templeton, 
really grieved that a motherless girl, to whom 
she had been kind, should prove so heartless. 

Still, the departure of this woman was a 
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relief ; and various disclosures now made, con- 
vineed Mrs. Dawson that her kind lady had 
long had a spy in the house. 

The mine had, however, been sprung be- 
fore all was ready ; for, on going to Mrs. Cap- 
tain's, Ruth heard that she had set off that 
morning to London ; and though Mr. Cooper 
proposed that she should remain, this seemed 
scarcely expedient — it would only confirm 
the slanders, which had been hissed into 
Ruth's ears, from more than one quarter. 

Before she had been taken by Mrs. Tem- 
pleton into her daughters' service, she had been 
for a few months with Mrs. Simms, to acquire 
a finish in needle-work, and to learn those 
trifling duties her new situation would render 
necessary. For a long time after this, a very 
friendly feeling subsisted between her and the 
Simms family ; but it is almost proverbial — 

'* How slight a cause will move 
Dissension between hearts that love— 
A word unkind or wrongly taken," 

the poet tells us, is enough ; what chance, then, 
of its enduring, where there are many unkind 
words ? Thus it ensued between Ruth and 
her friends the haberdashers — who scrupled 
not to hint at very paw-paw doings — high 
treason against her kind mistress, and other 
misdemeanoiu*s ; and in proportion as the in- 
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timacy between Ruth and the'Coopers rose to 
boiling heat, so did her friendship with the 
Simmses sink to below zero. 

However, it was with Ruth now, Hobson's 
choice ; so, laying aside her pride, of which 
she had a fair proportion, she presented her- 
self at the smart shop with the rainbow win- 
dow — and luckily, as she thought, found Miss 
Annie. 

" I have come, Annie," said she, " to ask 
if you can receive me for a short time, till I 
can see my way clear, for I have left the 
Priory?" 

" Left the Priory ?" repeated Mrs. Simms, 
who, hearing her voice, had opened the little 
parlour-door ; " indeed ! and why ? if I may 
make bold to ask." 

" Oh ! it is so wretchedly dull up there, 
and Mrs. Dawson has lately been so very 
disagreeable, that really I could not put up 
with it." 

" Mrs. Dawson is a highly respectable per- 
son," remarked Mrs. Simms, "and I fear 
that they who find fault with her, will not be 
over-pleased with me — we both dislike trea- 
cherous, shameless young women — besides, 
you will find it inconvenient to be here, while 
all your things are at Cooper's yonder — " for 
she had heard something from the Priory, 
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and seen Ruth'^- boxes received at Cooper's 
cottage. 

" Oh !" said Ruth, trying to laugh off the 
sting contained in this speech, " I had a mes- 
sage there, and the stupid boy followed with 
my things." 

" Ah ! then you had not heard that the 
woman there, and that dreadful boy of her's, set 
off to town this morning ? but take my advice, 
Ruth, and go to your old father's, he is not al- 
ways dead drunk ; while the Coopers, if that is 
the name, are always up to some wickedness." 

'^ Mother," interposed Annie, " Ruth can 
have a shakedown here, till she turns about." 

"No, she cannot," replied the stern old 
dame ; " I harbour no tale-bearers — we 
want neither to make mischief, nor be a cat's-- 
paw to mischief-makers — ^if Ruth had ho- 
nestly lost her place, and come here at once for 
shelter, she should have had it — as it is, the 
less we see of her the better. Young wo- 
man," she continued, " my advice to you is, 
make Cooper give you a right to be at his 
home as soon as you can — ^before his fine 
madam comes back, if possible — or it may 
be too late ;" and, regardless of the crimson 
flush of shame and rage which overspread the 
unfortunate girl's face, she fixed her eyes on 
her with painful significance. 
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Without another word, Ruth flung out of 
the shop, a host of bitter feehngs warring in 
her heart, and giving her a foretaste of the 
wages she was to receive — nor was this antici- 
pation lessened by a residence with her father, 
who, while freely taking from her, taunted.her 
with the fine -lady habits, which rendered his 
miserable cottage so unbearable, that she de- 
cided on braving all, and went to Cooper's. 

Here, a few days after, Mrs. Captain ar- 
rived ; and whether her temper had been pre- 
viously tried by the unfilial conduct of her 
good-looking biit good-for-nothing Augustus, 
or by the suamter in modo, but fortiter in re, 
of sundry insignificant tradesmen ; or whe- 
. ther she thought Ruth seemed more domesti- 
cated at their happy fire-side than suited her 
plan, matters not — she, however, looked very 
coldly at her, and hinted, that when Juliet 
came home, the house would scarcely hold 
them all — probably, because she intended to 
make it too hot for that purpose. 

Ruth soon began to find that she had, in- 
deed, sold herself to hard taskmasters ; but, 
alas ! it was too late to retrace her steps — 
though conscience whispered that even now, she 
might pause ahd go no further — but, instead 
of blaming herself, she blamed those she had so 
wickedly betrayed ; and, believing that she had 
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a bribe with which she could still propitiate 
her present associates, she determined to 
offer it. 

Cooper had long professed love for her, had 
promised to marry her — he must now, at once, 
perform this promise ; and having raised Mrs. 
Captain's curiosity, by hinting at an important 
revelation, and extracted her solemn assurance, 
that Cooper should have no rest till Ruth was 
his wife; she proceeded to state particulars, 
which left no doubt, but that Mrs. Templeton 
was cognizant of Helen's flight — nay, that she 
had assisted it. 

Speechless with amazement at this assertion, 
filled with fiendish delight and mahce, that the 
rival whom she so remorselessly pursued, at 
last was in her power, this hateful specimen 
of a bold, bad woman made no secret of her 
satisfaction — scarcely any of her diabbUcal 
intentions ; so that Ruth, like Frankenstein, 
trembled at the devil she had helped to raise. 
But she had sown to the wind, she must reap 
of the whirlwind. 

Two days passed without any communica- 
tion from the Priory, but on the third, the 
Colonel came for the express purpose of 
" rowing " Augustus, who had, very imper- 
tinently, attempted to defend himself for having 
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spent money which he had received for other 
purposes. 

Nothing irritated Mrs. Mordaunt more, 
than for any one to blame her son. He was 
the plague of her life — perpetually vexing her, 
and sometimes to such an extent, as to make 
even his daring spirit quake at the anger he 
provoked ; but so sure as any one else com- 
plained, so sure did her wrath fall on the 
complainer. And thus it happened now. 

The groom was listlessly standing by the 
horses, when loud and louder rose angry voices 
from within — the open windows, shaded only 
by muslin curtains, rendering it easy to hear 
words, and whole sentences, very distinctly. 
The man listened with but little interest, beyond 
what the whole village would have given, to a 
sharp threat, uttered by his master against 
that young scamp Augustus, and the folly of 
his mother, who attempted to shield him from 
correction ; when high and loud were heard 
her shrill tones, bidding the Colonel look at 
home, and find out how his runaway daughter 
escaped. Here ensued a pause ; and Robin, 
who was gratefully attached to his mistress, 
strained every nerve to hear what would fol- 
low — presently his master's voice, regardless 
of caution, told her, with fierce oaths, not to 
play with his suspense. And then distinctly 
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did she relate, that on the night Helen left 
home, Ruth was dismissed earlier than^ usual ; 
that she heard voices in her room, and lis- 
tened; but distinguished nothing but an 
opening of drawers — that while undressing, 
she heard steps on the gravel, and fancied she 
perceived four persons. That the next morn- 
ing, on discovering the flight of her young 
lady, she went to the spot, " And see, she 
picked up this glove." 

Of course, Robin, whatever he heard, saw 
nothing, but the Colonel seized a man's glove, 
which she handed to him. " And what does 
this prove ?" he asked in a hoarse voice ; " I 
swear, that if your suspicions are true, I will 
take such vengeance " — But the man waited 
to hear no more — he knew not that this 
woman, turning to the inside of the glove, 
pointed to R. W. very plainly written — for 
Robin felt he must act, not listen-— a warning 
could never hurt, though it might be needless. 
Gently and softly leading the horses till he 
reached the gate opening on to the road, he 
beckoned a lad who was loitering about, and 
making up a face as if suflfering great agony, 
desired him to stay there, and say, if he should 
be inquired for, that he, Robin, " was sud- 
denly took bad, and had gone to Mr. Curtis 
for a little remedy." And then, once out of 
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sight, he lost no time, but made straight for 
Mrs. Simms's. Without alighting, he called 
out the good woman, who was scared at his 
pale face and anxious look. " Never mind 
me," he replied, in answer to her inquiry ; 
" but have you any one you can send like 
lightning to the Priory ? — and, for God's sake ! 
write me a few lines, for I tremble every 
limb." 

" I can send our Bill up — luckily he is at 
hand ;'* — and seeing there was terror in the 
man's whole manner, unlike most people, she 
did not hinder him with questions, but said, 
" What am I to write ?" — " * Mrs. Dawson, my 
lady is m danger — it is found out about Miss 
Helen — she must hide or run without losing 
a minute' — now a wafer — and Bill, give that 
directly you arrive to Mrs. Dawson, and see 
what o'clock it is by the stable clock — there, 
be off like a steeple-chaser, and if you are 
there before ten minutes, I will give you a 
bran new shiUing — now, cut over hedge and 
ditch, and run for the bare life " — and away 
flew the boy like an arrow. 

" I will come down and tell you all — but 
mum's the word now ;" and putting spurs to 
his horse, the groom was back, just in time to 
hear the Colonel swearing furiously at his 
absence, which Robin assured him was caused 
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by a dreadful pain that took him all over all on 
a sudden. 

To cause a httle more delay, Robin had 
slipped the buckle of the bridle ; and his 
trembling hands and pale face so moved 
Mrs. Captain's compassion, that she asked if 
he would have anything ; and slightly repri- 
manding the Colonel for his impatience, she 
graciously fastened the buckle herself. 

At last they are off — and Robin's terror, 
. lest they should overtake his messenger, instead 
of meeting him, was absolutely painful. Some 
vague notion of a dreadful scene took such 
possession of him, that he could scarcely pre- 
vent himself from darting past his master, to 
ascertain how his attempt had sped. Nor 
was the Colonel's manner calculated to quiet 
him — he looked deadly pale, and rode as 
if on the race-course. But help came again 
by means of the refractory buckle, which had 
not been fixed in the loop. This time his 
master aUghted and secured it, and they came 
to the Priory stables, where Robin caught 
sight of Bill just coming out of the gate. An 
ihtelligent glance was exchanged, and Rob^n 
was so overpowered by the reaction, that it 
was not without help he alighted, and stood 
by the Colonel, who, still whip in hand, with 
raf id strides entered the house. 
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In the drawing-room sat Constance, dressed, 
as usual, in her white muslin, waiting for 
dinner to be announced, 

" Where is your mother ?" he asked ; and 
the voice was so hoarse and unnatural, that, 
with startled look, she rose. 

"Mamma is up stairs; she has but this 
minute come in/' 

But a muttered imprecation, ere he rushed 
out, made her hastily follow. 

He tore up the stairs, as if pursued by the 
furies ; he burst into Mrs. Templeton's room, 
thence through the others, to the bath-room, 
overturning all that impeded his savagely-mad 
progress. As he returned from his fruitless 
search, seeing her bonnet and lace scarf lying 
on the sofa, he took them up, and tearing them 
to fragments," trampled on the shreds ; in the 
ecstacy of his rage, he struck the dressing- 
table, and shivered the glass bottles to dust^ 
and catching, in the mirror, the reflection of 
his own demon face, hurled it to the ground. 

While this bedlam tragedy was acting, 
Constance, whose presence of mind never 
failed her, where her mother was concerned, 
had ascertained that she was not in the con- 
servatory ; but convinced that she could not 
be far off, she trembled lest she should have 
taken refuge in her rooms, and hastening 
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thither, was quickly followed by her father, 
who, like a tornado, burst through them. 

As he was leaving what had been the joint 
bedroom of his daughters, in which there was 
a copy of his wife*s portrait, his eyes fell on it ; 
a blaze of uncontrollable fury shot forth from 
them, while the other features expressed the 
most vindictive hatred, and, with a low hiss, 
he lifted his hand. 

Constance read all in that look — that sound. 

Quick as lightning, she threw herself before 
the portrait, to save from desecration what, to 
her heart, was next to sacred. 

Once more— once more — only once more — 
behold ! the old attitude — the protecting, the 
menacing ! — She seems to have grown larger 
within the moment — ^the floating muslin looks 
cloud-like — she raises her fair arm — Great 
God ! will that madman strike her ? — It falls 
— ^the pale face flushes, but she flinches not ; 
the eyes, severe in youthful beauty, look scorn, 
contempt, almost rage — but she does not 
move; and a crimson bracelet slowly, slowly 
encircles that round and still upraised wrist. 
It was the work of a moment ; and, let us be 
just, he meant not the blow for her, though, 
had it fallen with its first violence, it might 
have broken the perfectly-moulded limb. 

Brave girl [ still firm at her post> she moves 
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no more than if she had been an exquisitely 
carved statue. Father and daughter, both 
terrible in their beauty, gaze on each other ; 
and — coward ! — he is the first to quail. Fol- 
lowing him with her stern, reproachful glance, 
she never falters, till he withdraws ; and she 
hears his retreating step descending the stairs. 

Then Constance sank on the carpet, and 
fainted. 

When she recovered consciousness, she found 
Dawson kneeling by her side. " Thank God !" 
said the aflFectionate creature, as Constance 
looked at her. 

" Mamma ! — my mamma !" 

" Safe ; but, hush !" — and hiding her head 
on her kind bosom, Constance burst into re- 
freshing tears. 

" But my precious Miss Constance, what is 
the matter ?'* — the movement she made dis- 
closing her wrist, frightfully swollen and still 
bleeding. 

" It is nothing ; it only pains me : but are 
you sure all is safe ?" 

" Quite sure. I have sent for Mr. Curtis ; 
you had better undress before he comes.'* 

" Dear Dawson, I cannot do anything till 
I know all, about my dear, suffering mother." 

" Hush, Miss Constance ! you shall see her, 
but you must first be fit to do so." 



i 
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" Why, you are pale and trembling your- 
self, kind old friend; how selfish of me to 
keep you ; send Betsey to me.'* 

At this moment, Betsey, who supplied the 
place of Ruth, came to inquire, from her mas- 
ter, how Miss Templeton was. 

" Miss Templeton is better, but declines 
leaving her room,'* was the brief reply. And 
when the fussy, but really skilful, little doctor 
came, he at once ordered bed and a composing 
draught. 

" But what have we here ?" looking at the 
bruised arm. 

" An accident," said Constance, now feeling 
a pain which made her sick.! 

" A Wow,'' he replied, gently and carefiilly 
examining it. "My dear young lady, it is 
well it was on this side, though the bone is 
badly hurt ; but on the other, among all those 
— Well, well — do not faint — let us be thank- 
ful, when there is an accident, that it is not 
worse. You must be very particular to see 
that the fomentations are carefully applied, so 
as not to touch the wound, Mrs. Dawson. 
But, bless my heart ! what is the matter with 
you all ? You are as pale as death, and as 
shakey as if you had seen a ghost ; and there 
is that strong chap, Robin, says I must send 
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him soraething for the shakes. I hope our 
good Colonel and Mrs. Templeton are not 
touched witt the contagion — quite a house of 
shakers ;" and, smiling at this joke, the little 
man went on giving his directions, till Con- 
stance thought she must use the uninjured 
hand, and lead him to the door. At last, he 
went. 



/ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" I have heard, sir, 
Of men in debt that chose, for sanctuary, - 
Their lodging underneath their creditors' noses." 

Duke of Milan. 

When Bill took the note from Mrs. Simms, 
it was with an undefined notion that there 
was danger in delay, but with a very clear 
conviction that there would be reward in 
speed. The bran new shilling, as we have 
seen, sent him off like an arrow. 

*' The willing mind adds feathers to the heel. 
And makes the clown a winged Mercury." 

And Bill certainly lost no time in reaching 
the Priory — but, alas ! that the demon of 
cupidity should so often mar our best pro- 
jects. On arriving, instead of seeking Mrs. 
Dawson, and giving her the precious missive, 
he went round by the stables, to note- the 
exact hour by the clock ; and when he had 
ascertained this, and decided that it was — it 
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must be — it should be — a few minutes too 
fast, he began his inquiries, still, however, 
insisting on delivering the note into her own 
hand. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Dawson was crossing the 
entrance ta the servants' Jiall, and heard Bill's 
assurance that he could deliver the note to 
Mrs. Dawson only ; and catching sight of her, 
he darted after her into a small room, in whidi 
they were alone. 

" Please, marm, Robin bid me give this to 
your own hands, and you wor please to see 
what o'clock the stable is, though I think it 
too fast." 

"The stable clock! what does the lad 

« 

mean ?" as usual, looking at the paper, and 
not opening it ; " Have you any parcel for the 
ladies ?" 

" No, marm, only from Robin — and he bid 
me cut and run, for the love of a new shilling." 

But by this time the note was opened, and 
she sank into a chair, for Mrs. Templeton, she 
knew, was still out. But, hark ! a bell — 
Heaven be prajised ! it is hers ; and she was 
hurrying away, when the boy, repeating — 
" Please to say, marm, what is the stable 
clock;" placed himself in her path — ^but al- 
most knocking him down, in her haste and 
excitement, she ran up the back stairs, and 
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without ceremony, burst into the room where 
Mrs. Templeton was, calmly taking oflP her 
bonnet — and " Haste ! haste !" cried Dawson, 
pale, and her very voice shaking ; " here is not 
a moment to lose/' 

" I know," replied her lady ; " I mistook 
the dinner for the dressing bell ; the Colonel 
has not yet returned." 

" But he will be here directly — hark !" 

" What is all this ?" asked Mrs. Templeton, 
catching the alarm. 

"It is discovered — Miss Helen — master 
knows." 

" Then I am lost indeed !" exclaimed she, 
clasping her hands, standing motionless and 
powerless. 

" No, no — ^the slip, the slip," for the heavy, 
but quick step of anger was heard at this 
moment on the marble hall. 

They flew to the panel. Mrs. Templeton's 
trembling fingers were useless ; and pushing 
her aside, Dawson's powerful pressure made 
it yield. Almost carrying her mistress, she 
entered with her, and as the door of , the 
boudoir was rudely flung open, had a Kne- 
ear been there, he might have heard a sharp 
click from the dressing-room. 

Terror had so completely mastered Mrs. 
Templeton, that she seemed unable to con- 
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trol herself ; and as the sounds of destruction, 
with the terrible threats of her husband, ap- 
proached her hiding-place, she was on the 
point of shrieking, in the extremity of her 
fear, had not Dawson, heedless of form, co- 
vered her mouth with part of her dre^s, while 
she softly motioned her to sit on the floor — 
the slip being quite destitute of furniture — 
and then crouching by her, the kind old lady 
put her arms round her, and laid her head on 
her shoulder. 

But by this time the frightful storm of pas- 
sion had rolled into the other room, whence 
no voice was heard but that of the Colonel — 
soon that subsides — they hear him descending 
the stairs. Dawson gently rises, and very 
cautiously opens the panel — the rooms are 
deserted — she seizes the caraflPe and tumbler, 
and with about a spoonful of eau-de-Cologne 
still left in the shivered bottle, swiftly pushes 
them into her mistress, and then swallowing 
a draught of water, hastens to the young 
ladies' rooms. 

It was now her turn to feel how difficult 
it is to control terror ; for she had nearly 
ruined all by a scream, which, proceeding from 
that quarter, would infallibly have drawn 
forth the mother — for there, lying like a corpse, 
was Constance. 
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" The innocent child, he has killed her — 
the monstrous villain !" and ringing the bell, 
she ordered a messenger to be sent for Mr. 
Curtis, while she busied herself in applying 
such remedies as were near ; and after a long 
interval, during which she had lavished all 
manner of tender epithets on her sweet flower, 
her beautiful bird, Constance opened her eyes, 
and spoke. 

Having then resigned her to the care of 
Betsey, she returned to Mrs. Templeton, and 
carefully locking the doors, was unspeakably 
reUeved when she found her so far recovered 
from her alarm as to be anxious about her 
daughter, 

" Miss Templeton is quite safe — but like 
you, sadly terrified — so I have sent for Mr. 
Curtis, and directly he is gone, she shall come 
and see you." 

" Poor Constance ! — kind Dawson !" 

" Hush ! madam,'' said that steady ally; and 
thinking a little exertion would be of use, 
she handed her a few articles of furniture, 
which were not likely to be missed ; and re- 
marking that they must not mind dust, though 
to her tidy habits the least speck was offen- 
sive ; they proceeded to render the slip avail- 
able as a hiding-place. 

" It is clear to me, madam, that here you 
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must remain, till the hue and cry is over ; so, 
now for this little table ; there, sit down, and 
put your feet on that stool, and this low chair 
for our beauty. Oh ! we will have it all so 
snug; three taps on the panel will be Miss 
Constance or me. Now I must go and col- 
lect the news — can you- spare me ?" 

" My kind old friend, I must ; but return as 
soon as you can." 

And away she trotted, to hear that dinner 
was all spoiled — but no matter, there is no 
one to eat it — for the Colonel, directly he 
received the answer from Constance, had 
mounted in fiery haste and galloped to the 
Rectory, feeling convinced that there alone 
should he find his wife. 

" Where could she be ?" he asked of him- 
self, as he returned from this fruitless errand. 
He commanded every nook to be searched — 
he himself once more visited all the rooms ; 
and then, remembering the bonnet and scarf 
he had torn to atoms, he was convinced, by 
the conservatory alone could she have escaped. 
Still, no one had seen her. 

Having ascertained that all was safe, Daw- 
son opened the pier door, and led the trem- 
bling Constance to the panel. Three taps 
were the masonic signals, the open Sesame, and 
mother and daughter were in each other's 
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arms. She left them together, while she 
collected a few materials for Mrs. Templeton's 
bed. 

*' Thank heaven ! dear mamma, that you 
are safe," sobbed Constance. 

" And you, my treasure," said the mother, 
pressing her lips on the pale cheek that nestled 
in her bosom — and there was a long silence. 
" And now that we have seen each other, 
we must separate — ^there is much to think of 
• — much still to endure and do — let us try and 
regain our scattered senses by sleep — our ex- 
cellent Dawson insists upon our taking some 
refreshment. I am going to obey her — do 
you the same, and to-morrow we will all take 
counsel." 

And Dawson was right ; for, though all 
really genteel heroines can fast, and do withr 
out rest ad libitum, we opine they would al- 
ways do better with — and, like Dawson, we 
recommend them to eat and sleep while they 
may. 

" Send Mrs. Dawson here," was the Colo- 
nel's order, when he found that his daughter 
did not appear at breakfast. " Have you seen 
Miss Templeton ?" when she obeyed the sum- 
mons ; and, on her replying in the affirmative, 
he continued, " How is she ?" 

" Very far from well, sir — she cannot move 
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one of her arms, which is dreadfully hurt by 
some accident. I ventured yesterday, on my 
own authority, to send for Mr. Curtis." 

" You have done quite right, and I thank 
you ; let me see Mr. Curtis my self to-day" — for 
his colour changed when he heard that Con- 
stance had met with so severe an ajddent — 
" and as to this business," he added, walking 
away, " I shall not, of course, be long baffled 
in my search." 

" I have locked the rooms," she said ; " they 
were in great disorder — perhaps I had better 
see to them, and keep out the rest." 

" Certainly, I leave that to you ;" and curt- 
seying herself out, away trotted the diplomate 
in petticoats — no rare character, by the way — 
to feed and comfort her two pets. 

Constance, when she awoke, was suffering 
acute pain from her arm, which was so fright- 
fully swollen, as to hinder any attempt to dress 
herself, beyond a loose wrapper — but a cradle 
having been adjusted, she hastened to her mo- 
ther, who had been apprised by Dawson that 
she had turt her arm. 

" Mamma, you are not to fret about it," 
said she, parrying her mother's anxious in- 
quiries ; " some day you shall know all." 

" And thou wert struck for me ?" sighed Mrs. 

VOL. III. L 
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Templeton — unconsciously repeating, if not 
the words, the idea of MacduflP. 

"And now, dear mamma, have you any 
plan ?" 

" None, till I am free — except that it is to 
the Rectory I must manage to escape;" 
and, after careful deUberation, Constance de- 
cided on trying to walk there, even in her 
dishabille, directly her father left the house, 
which he was^ pretty sure to do. In this she 
succeeded — and came back so comforted, that 
she declared, if her arm were but well, she 
was equal to any thing — for she was com- 
manded to tell her mother, their doors would 
be open for her, by night as well as by day. 

It was not, however, till Mrs. Templeton 
had been concealed three whole days, that it 
was thought safe for her to emerge from her 
hiding-place — for Cooper seemed to be perpe- 
tually hovering round the place; and Mrs. 
Dawson, who fancied she had seen him play 
hide and seek in the shrubberv, entered the 
garden very late one evening, from Mrs. Tem- 
pleton's rooms — and, sure enough, there he 
was, and had it been her mistress, this dirty 
myrmidon would h «ve raised the alarm — and, 
probably, have seized her. 

'' Dear me, Mr. Cooper, is it you ? I thought 
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it was a thief," she remarked, with wonderful 
coolness. 

" No, it is only I," he replied. 

" Oh ! it is all the same," was her ambigu- 
ous rejoinder ; " but, dear me ! what are you 
doing here at this hour ?" 

"I may ask the same of you," was his very 
natural retort. 

" Why, I have been so occupied lately with 
Miss Templeton, and the dreadful doings 
here, that I really want a little fresh air." 

" I should have thought the breezes in the 
house might have satisfied you," replied he, 
trying to [conciliate her with a jest — " but I 
will now say good night." 

Convinced by this, that the utmost caution 
was necessary, Mrs. Templeton still remained 
hid ; but on the third evening, Dawson, hav- 
ing ascertained that Cooper was with the 
Colonel, strongly advised that the opportunity 
should not be lost. She volunteered to see 
her safe, and bring back a message to poor 
Constance, who, when she felt her mother's 
tears and kisses on her cheeks, was struck, for 
the first time, with the dreadful idea, that this 
was no ordinary parting ; and, scarcely able 
to bear the thought, she was on the point of 
rushing after her, when she remembered, that 
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this selfish indulgence might compromise the 
safety of her she so devotedly loved. 

Dawson returned with a smiling counte- 
nance — she had waited till her lady had been 
received, unnoticed by the servants. 

Tears flowed abundantly as Constance, ac- 
companied by Dawson, passed through her 
mother's rooms. How desolate they looked 
— though that was but imaginary, for all 
traces of the devastation, caused by the pro- 
gress of passion through them, had been re- 
moved, and there was now the same order as 
if Mrs. Templeton had left them for merely a 
few hours; and yet both felt there was a 
difference, as they stood looking around. 

" Miss Templeton," said Dawson, always 
keeping in mind the needful and the comfort- 
able ; " I took to-night a very small parcel for 
my lady's immediate use. I advise that we 
pack up, and arrange all we cai\, and while we 
can, in case we have an opportunity to forward 
more — it is better, my dear young lady, to 
be busy when we have trials ; so, as early as 
you like to-morrow, we will begin." 

" Dear Mrs. Dawson," said Constance, con- 
vinced of the good sense of this counsel ; " all 
this is sadly encroaching on your kindness." 

" You never mind me. Miss Constance, I 
will rest when all is done ; the Colonel shall 
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not find me negligent in my house-keeping, 
and this is my aflPair." 

" Ah !" she said, when she went at night 
to bathe the arm, now much reduced in size, 
" little did I ever think this house, once so 
peaceful, would be so changed." 

'* A merry place, 'tis said, in days of yore, 
But something ails it now — the place is cursed,** 

was the mental comment of Constance. 

" My dear master," continued Dawson, " so 
loving and gentle — so kind to all about him 
— I did think, that perhaps an Ashley might 
again dwell here, when you all first came — 
and since then I have fancied — ^but — no mat- 
ter — only it gave me great pleasure to hear, 
that the Uttle innocent, lately born, has that 
name — to my ears the sweetest ever pro- 
nounced/* 

" Ah," said Constance, " small chance of my 
infant nephew ever reigning here. But if an 
Ashley ever does, he shall take all our debt of 
gratitude to you on his shoulders, and pay it 
too — still leaving us your debtors, for kind- 
ness through many long years." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The fiend look'd up, and knew 



His mounted scale aloft ; nor more ; but fled 
Murm'ring, and with him fled the shades of night." 

Milton, 

The result of a long consultation at the 
Rectory was, that Mrs. Templeton should, 
early the next morning, set off to town, in 
company with Miss Newman ; Mr. Morton 
was in Paris — so that impediment to her accept- 
ing this friendly offer was removed — and, as it 
had been by some contrivance that her arrival 
had been concealed from the servants, the 
sooner she left the better. 

Circumstances must now quickly decide 
Mrs. Tempieton's future proceedings, for all 
felt that a crisis had arrived. Lord Grantham 
was the only one who could move in the mat- 
ter ; to his wife she, therefore, wrote, inform- 
ing her of what had happened, and entreating 
that, till they heard further from her, no step 
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might be taken. She felt that Constance was 
held as a hostage, and on this account she 
strongly insisted that her brother should remain 
passive. 

The Doctor wrote to stop Ashley, who was 
on the eve of starting for the continent, having 
half promised the Wests, that he would spend 
all of the long vacation he could at St. Peters- 
burg. 

But the play was not yet played out. 

On the third morning aft^ her mother's 
departure, Constance, still feeUng languid and 
dreadfiilly depressed, was seated in the small 
drawing-room, listlessly turning over the pages 
of a book, but thinking of the events of the 
last two years, and of the share her father had 
had in all their sorrow ; when the butler en- 
tered, so closely followed by another person, 
that he could hardly prevent her entrance, as 
he stammered out ; " It is a mistake — I will 
send Mrs. Dawson — this person. Miss Tem- 
pleton/' looking at his young mistress. But 
"this person," thus ambiguously designated, 
confidently stepped forth to announce herself ; 
sajring, with a sneer, " Miss Templeton will 
do as well ;" and made Constance aware that 
she was in the presence — in the same room, 
with the wretched creature who had worked 
all their woe. 
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She ros.e, deliberately, haughtily — and with- 
out look or word, passed out by the window. 

Knitting her brows till they met, the shame- 
less intruder, provoked to have had a servant 
witness her discomfiture, turned her fierce 
looks on' the man, who stood with the door in 
his hand, and that expression of civil imper- 
tinence on his face, which his class find so 
easy to assume. She threw a card on the 
table, rudely bidding him give that to his 
master. 

" Am I to be subject to this ?" cried Con- 
stance, when she reached her room, her cheeks 
burning with indignation ; " is there no one to 
protect me from this insult ?" — and then there 
rushed across her mind, almost for the first 
time for many days, so fully had sorrow and 
anxiety occupied her, that there was, there 
ought to be, one, able and willing to save, 
protect, and shelter tliem both. 

Hubert Forrester, where art thou ? — ^while 
she to whom thou art aflBanced is in grief 
and peril. Art thou impatiently hoping to 
hear good tidings from her ? — art thou eagerly 
anticipating the time when thou shalt return, 
to claim her as thine own — thy loved and 
loving bride ? or art thou gazing on one not 
more fair, and in her smiles forgetting her 
whose heart is heavy with sorrow ? 



i ' 
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And while. thinking of Hubert, of Helen, of 
all those who ought to be near, but were so 
far away, Constance sat and wept. 

One step she resolved to take — to appeal to 
her father for security against this insulting, 
this degrading intrusion; for she was well 
aware of the discreditable reports which pre- 
vailed regarding her recent visitor ; and, for 
this purpose, she now was as desirous of an 
interview with him to she had previously 
shunned it. 

This was not quite so easy, as Colonel 
Templeton was still continuing his search. At 
length they met, at dinner. 

" I am sorry, Constance, to see you look so 
ill," was his cool remark; "and still more 
sorry your arm is hurt. You must, of course, 
know that it was accidental." 

" I am better, thank you," she replied ; 
" but an exceedingly unpleasant event has oc- 
curred, which 1 must appeal to your sense of 
propriety to prevent in future;" and she 
pointed to the card. 

A singular expression passed over his face, 
and there was a short pause before he replied, 

" You must not expect me to mount guard 
at the hall-door. Your plotting mother has 
seen fit to abandon her home, and, during her 
absence, you must protect yourself." 
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" I shall, then, endeavour to do so," said 
she, fully resolved on a measure which every 
loving impulse prompted, and which further 
exposure to so intolerable a degradation, she 
fully believed, would quite justify. 

The next day, she met her relentless perse- 
cutor in the Park ; and though, by the Colonel's 
express commands, the strictest privacy was 
preserved, Constance was not going to make 
the open defiance of these a casm belli. 

The following day, matters were brought to 
a climax. Constance was arranging some 
flowers in the same room she had occupied 
when before intruded on, and which opened 
to the terrace; Dawson was with her, and 
had just arranged her sling, when both were 
startled by a shadow at the open window, and 
a voice saying : 

" Good morning. Miss Templeton ; I came 

to speak to the Colonel about " when 

Dawson, whose presence seemed to have been 
quite overlooked, stepped briskly forward, and 
Constance, trembling with indignation, quitted 
the room. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Dawson," coolly observed the 
dauntless Mrs. Captain, for she it really was, 
" I came up to see about a pony carriage, the 
Colonel, last night, said he no longer wanted, 
and which he promised to lend me. I had 
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no idea I should have the pleasure of finding 
any of the ladies here, having understood they 
had introduced the fashion of running away/' 

" I have heard Mr. Curtis say, it is quite 
proper to do so when there is danger of fever 
and contagion, or of encountering any other 
dreadful thing ; it is bad to be near what may 
infect in any way." 

Without noticing this retort, valiant Mrs. 
Captain, as if pursuing her speech, went on : 
" So I came, expecting to find the poor Colonel 
a widower bewitched." 

" As to a widower," replied the seemingly, 
literal housekeeper, " with such a sweet, ho- 
nourable lady for his wife, we all hope he will 
never live to be that ; but as for being be- 
witched, some of our country folk believe in 
the power of an evil eye; and at present," 
added she, demurely, and looking full at the 
female militaire, " I confess I am of that num- 
ber." 

" Very likely," was the cavalier reply ; " old 
and uneducated persons often have strange 
ideas and ways." 

" Respectable and reputable ways are, in- 
deed, so strange to some people, that they do 
not know how to behave to those who itiain- 
tain them ; so I must go, but I refer you to 
the stablemen ; they, perhaps, will understand 
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you better than I can ;" and thus saying, she 
quickly stepped back, and closed the window 
on the enemy, whose tactics being thus cir- 
cumvented, walked away, treasuring up this 
new affront, against the great pay-day, which 
she hoped was near at hand. 

" Ah ! this is very dreadful," said Dawson, 
to herself, as she retreated, after gaining the vie- 
tory ; " something terrible will come of it : to 
think of aUowing his innocent daughter to be 

insulted by this rAh 1 it is too bad ;*' and 

she went in pursuit of Constance, whom she 
found writing, while the crimson spot of out- 
raged feeUng burnt on each cheek. 

"My dear old friend,'' said she, turning 
towards her, "this cannot be — I have been 
told to protect myself. I shall obey ; and in 
joining my dear, ill-used mother, I shall alone 
be safe." 

Dear Miss Constance," cried Dawson, 
have you thought well — pardon me — but 
would it not be better to consult the Doctor ? 
Excuse my freedom, dear young lady, but Mr. 
Forrester " 

" Would be the last to recommend the en- 
durance of this," interrupted she, with impe- 
tuosity, " I shall see Doctor Vernon, to claim 
his temporary protection. I shall certainly not 
add to the list of terrified runaways, but, iu a 
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few days, 1 shall leave this place — perhaps for 
ever. One by one we have been driven forth," 
she added, in a tone of deep sadness : " even 
you feel that I have no alternative, in order to 
avoid the risk of being domesticated with such 
infamy ;" and she rose, and rapidly paced the 
room. Then, stopping before her mother's 
portrait, and remembering what had so lately 
happened, she said, " This must be removed, 
and secured from all chance of profanation ; it 
shall be taken from the frames and placed in 
the slip. I know you will be sure to keep it 
from harm. To-morrow I shall see the 
Rector." 

Constance had done well to trust her cause 
to the Vemons ; at first, the excellent Doctor 
would not hear of the step she contemplated, 
but insisted that she should remain with them. 
But Mrs. Vernon opposed this as strongly as 
Constance. They both reminded him of the 
Colonel's unbending nature, of his insensibility 
to any appeals the Doctor could make, and 
the impropriety of allowing Constance to be 
again exposed to insult. 

" Mrs. Templeton," she said, " has at last 
made a move, and those who know what she 
has suffered, must own, that to advise her 
return, would be most cruel and unwise. He 
will never allow Constance to be here — per- 
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haps carry out his threat, and take her abroad. 
How unfortunate that Hubert — that the For- 
resters should be away/' 

" Were they here, nothing would induce me 
to apply to them/' answered Constance, so de- 
cidedly, that, though Mrs. Vernon made no 
remark, the manner and tone startled her. 
"Neither could I have applied to Cecilia. 
No ; much as I shrink from intruding another 
fugitive on Miss Newman's hospitality, there I 
shall go ; for there I shall find my dear mo- 
ther. The difficulty is, how to reach her, so 
as not to be traced." 

** Alas ! dear girl," said Mr$. Vernon, look- 
ing at the sweet, care-worn face ; " this indeed 
is difficult, or I myself would see you safe in 
your mother's arms." 

" IVy and forget that I am scarcely nine- 
teen — fancy that I have already been accus- 
tomed to rough it — ^you do not know how 
strong and brave I am." 

" But, dear Constance," said Caroline, ten- 
derly embracing her, " what will Hubert think 
of this ?" 

" Hubert's opinion must, on this occasion, 
coincide with mine, or it would be disre- 
garded ;" and a slight colour tinged her pale 
cheeks, as she added significantly, '' he has 
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been long expected in England — but this does 
not carry me to London." 

" I see. but one way/' said Mrs. Vernon; 
" you cannot go alone — none of us dare ac- 
company you — but Miss Goddard can — ^I will 
take the responsibility of this plan — and also 
of Lucy and Inez Morton, till her return." 

"Dear Mrs. Vernon — " said Constance, 
starting up. 

" Stop and listen ; . you must both walk to 
the place from which your mamma and I set 
out ; it is several miles distant — and it will, 
at once, try your boasted strength." 

" Oh ! if Miss Goddard will kindly disre- 
gard it," returned Constance, anxiously. 

" I will answer for her ; she is a most ex- 
perienced traveller, and quite old enough to 
be considered a sufficient escort. I will, to- 
day, arrange that — ^now, dear child, have you 
money ?" 
. " Yes, quite enough for the journey." 

We linger not on the parting with Dawson, 
nor on the struggle that arose in the mind 
and heart of Constance, as she looked her last 
look on all familiar objects — but she faltered 
not in her resolve; and thus, without dis- 
guise, and apparently without fear, did she 
take her first independent step into the world. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** What sacrifice of reverence, duty, watching, 
Although I could put off the use of sleep. 
What dangers, though in ne*er so horrid shapes, 
Can I, and with a thankful willingness, suffer." 

Ma8singer. 

ff 

Miss Goddard would not admit that this 
hasty departure could the least inconvenience 
her; and by gradually calling the attention of 
Constance from her own troubles, saved her 
from finding the journey very tedious. 

They arrived so late, that Mrs. Templeton 
was preparing for bed ; but scarcely had Miss 
Newman announced the new comer, before 
Constance was on her bosom. No matter 
what had brought her, joy was the result. 
She asked no questions then, it was enough 
that she looked on her treasure, and felt her 
warm embrace. ** My pale darling/' she mur-, 
mured, and again she showered kisses on that 
sorrowful young face. 

'* But Miss Goddard, who has been so kind. 
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dearest mamma, throw on your shawl, and let 
us thank her, and send messages to the 
friends who so truly and steadily cUng to us. 
Ah ! Miss Newman," as that lady entered, 
"you have another claimant on your good- 
ness." 

" Not one too many, my dear — Miss God- 
dard will leave directly — she is used to eating 
and sleeping in a carriage — bid her adieu, and 
then I shall order you some refreshment and 
bed." 

" Let me share mamma's room, may I ?" 
And after having informed them both of the 
event that had driven her forth a wanderer, 
sweet was the sleep that fell on her fair lids. 

Not so her mother; who complained of 
violent head-ache, which increased so much, 
that being accompanied with feverish symp- 
toms, their kind hostess sent for the family 
doctor, whose fears of illness were soon verified. 

A month of danger succeeded, with several 
days of agonized suspense ; during which 
Mrs. Templeton seemed haunted by the ter- 
rible sounds of her husband's frantic out- 
break in her rooms at the Priory. 

At last, a gracious Providence sent a bless- 
ing with the remedies; fever subsided, and 
the danger was over. But so much had she 
been enfeebled, and so greatly had the nervous . 
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system been overtried and shaken, that still 
the greatest care was needed. 

And Constance — who can tell what a dread- 
ful time that had been to her? the whole 
responsibility of decision rested on her. 
Friends might suggest and advise, but she 
could alone dictate and decide. 

This time the Colonel redoubled his en- 
deavours to trace them — ^for he knew Con- 
stance was with her mother ; he had never 
doubted but that she could at once have in- 
formed him where Mrs. Templeton was ; and 
now, could he but find her, his vengeance 
would be doubly gratified. After many days 
of useless search and inquiry, the Colonel and 
Cooper proceeded to town, that wily emissary 
suggesting, that at no place were they so likely 
to be found, as at that which had afibrded 
shelter to Helen, and hinted, as if from a 
sudden thought, that this was a very good 
idea; and calling on his lawyer, whom he 
took with them, thither the Colonel drove. 

Ashley, who now occupied Madame Stop- 
sel's apartments, had not felt at liberty to 
name any part of his mother's news regarding 
Mrs. Templeton to her, therefore she was 
ignorant of all late events. 

Thus was the state of matters, when, on 
.his return home, after having received a most 
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disheartening report of Mrs. Templeton, he 
was met by Mr: Stopsel, and informed of a 
visit his wife had, that very day, received. 

Gretchen was seated quietly and happily at 
her work, humming a Gterman song, an espe- 
cial favourite of Reginald's ; and occasionally 
glancing around, where everything reminded 
her of Helen ; for Ashley had been particular 
in retaining all exactly as the Wests had left 
it, and she was in his sitting-room ; when a 
ring at the house-bell was promptly answered 
by the servant, the only one who was at home. 
Before Gi'etchen reached the door, attracted 
by voices and the sound of approaching steps, 
it was violently burst open by Colonel Tem- 
pleton, who, closely followed by two others, 
rudely entered the parlour, exclaiming, " Wo- 
man ! tell me instantly where is your mis- 
tress ?" and seeing the door open which led 
to what had been, by courtesy, termed Helen's 
boudoir, he darted forward, his quick glance 
detecting many objects which, to him, were 
proofs that at last he was right. So thought 
Cooper and the lawyer, and both trembled at 
what might be the consequence of success. 

Gretchen, quick as lightning, understood 
it all — at last then, what she had for years 
expected, and wondered that it could have 
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been so long delayed, had come to pass. Mrs. 
Templeton had been driven fipom her home ! 

Throwing down a large easy chair, and 
tearing aside two ciu'tains, which only con- 
cealed a book-case, well filled ^th volumes, 
that Mr. Sloper saw at a glance were law 
books ; he rushed out of the room up stairs, 
uttenng oaths and threats in wild fury. 

He burst into Ashley's bed-room, where he 
saw traces of a gentleman's apartment only ; 
thence into Gretchen's room, and that belong- 
ing to the servants — but nothing here met his 
glance that justified his conduct. At last, he 
entered the Uttle room, which had served for 
a nursery ; and here, the pretty cot, Mrs. 
Vernon's gift, met his eye — he started, he 
paused — but the evil spirits in his heart whis- 
pered, " seek her, she is here ;" an^ again he 
descended to the parlour. 

But Gretchen was now ready for him. 

" Woman !" he thundered, " where is my 
wife ?" 

" In God's keeping," she replied, " and 
there you can never go to find her.". 

" Bandy not words with me ;" his fury 
passing all bounds, and he advanced towards 
her, a small cane vibrating in his grasp. 

But she was thoroughly roused, and quite 
as much excited as he. ** Touch me at your 
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peril," she almost shrieked, rather than spoke ; 
" if you lay a finger on me, I will fell you to 
the ground — yes, and then spurn you — the 
strength of a giant is in my arm ;" and to 
look at her well-made, muscular form, this 
did not seem an empty boast ; " and it shall 
strike, not for myself only, but for the trem- 
bling young wife, and pay you with interest 
the blow that bruised her, poor, unprotected 
angel. Coward and ruffian, it shall pay you 
for tearing your innocent baby girl from her 
arms, to pawn her to one of your infamous 
paramours, till money was raised by the sale 
of our clothes ; yes, ours, for mine went as 
weU/' 

" Devil ! stop !" roared the Colonel, almost 
beside himself at this goading ; " once for 
all, tell me where is my wife ? — where is Con- 
stance ?" 

" And my other darUng gone — murdered, 
perhaps," screamed the firenzied woman ; " look 
at him," she said, pointing, " he has been a 
thief, it is easy for him to be a murderer." 

" Answer me," he repeated, in a low tone, 
that sounded ominous. 

" This railing is useless," interposed Mr. 
Sloper. 

" It is not," she burst forth, terrible in her 
fearless vehemence; "ask him what he did 
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with the pearls he stole from her dressing- 
case, while she slept. Hannchen/' she cried, 
partly opening the door, " look after a police- 
man, and if I scream, call him, and give these 
fellows in charge ; they have no business 
here." 

. " We have, Mrs. Stopsel,*' said Cooper, for 
the first time speaking. 

" And who are you ?" she asked, as if now 
^he only noticed him. " Oh ! you are the 
agent — the man who lives by the shame of his 
sister — the spy — the informer — the cheat — a 
pretty set you are, to, break into a defenceless 
woman's house. I wish my gentleman lodger 
had been here, he would have horsewhipped 
that unmanly fellow, there, and kicked him 
out ; nor would it have been the first time he 
met with his deserts," touching her lip, with 
a most insulting and irritating laugh — the 
cane fell, but so gently, for she saw it, as 
scarcely to touch her, while her vigorous hand 
dealt a slap that sounded with fearful distinct- 
ness. A loud scream rose from her at the 
same moment, and Hannchen, literally obey- 
ing her orders, bawled for the police. 

" Let me go, let me go," cried the Colonel, 
struggling to free himself from the grasp of 
his alarmed companions ; " I shall murder 
her." 
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"No you won't," she replied, derisively, 
"there are witnesses — where have you put 
ray dear mistress and her child, you wretch ? 
Du Himrael!" she exclaimed, a national ejac- 
ulation, which was habitual to her when ex- 
cited ; " thy innocents sufifer — and that mon- 
ster lives !" And as a policeman now actually 
appeared, she said, " Clear the house of these 
fellows — they have come after no good, and 
one has struck me— that one, he pretends he 
has come here for his wife." 

"Mrs. Stopsel" — began Cooper. 

*'Be off every one — or I will give you in 
charge, if you come prowling about here, and 
send you all to the Rasphaus." 

" There is no lady here," said the police- 
man — " what is it all about ?" as, marshalled 
by him, they went out, she double-locking the 
door after them. 

" We are seeking a lady and her daughter, 
who have lately left their home," said Mr. 
Sloper, heartily disgusted with the whole 
matter. 

" Not here," replied the man — " the lodger 
is a gentleman — and these are very respect- 
able people ;" and convinced that they were 
wrong in their conjectures, the discomfited 
party regained the carriage and drove off. 

Meanwhile, Gretchen, no longer sustained 
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by her hatred and anger, was paying a gentle 
penalty for the indulgence of these agreeable 
feelings, and a violent flood of t6ars, in which, 
from sympathy, Hannchen joined, ended in 
an attack of hysterics ; and when Stopsel 
came home, he found his house in most ad- 
mired disorder. 

In answer to his reiterated inquiry, "What is 
all this ?" she told him what had happened. 
Even his somewhat phlegmatic nature was 
stirred as he listened, the more easily, perhaps, 
as he perceived the effect this unwarrantable 
intrusion had had on his wife, to whom he was 
truly attached ; and though his sympathy was 
expressed as strongly as she could possibly 
desire, he concluded, by exhorting hex* to try 
and calm herself, adding, " My wife, it is not 
good for thee to be so angry." 

" It is good, my Franz, to be angry in such 
a cause," was her energetic reply. 

" But thou art suffering, and that grieves 
me," was his philosophical remark. 

" Ah ! thy good and true heart cannot ima- 
gine the baseness and wickedness of his — but, 
Franz, we must be up and doing. I shall 
have neither rest nor peace till I know what 
has become of my lambs." 

And the worthy pair were discussing all 
practicable means for ascertaining the facts. 
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wheii, by the arrival of Mr. Vernon, they 
learned all. 

Relieved of her vrorst fears, but alarmed at 
his account of Mrs. Templeton's state, Gret- 
chen so earnestly implored permission to go 
and, at least, look at them, that Ashley seconded 
her entreaties ; and, accompanied by him, she 
set off. 

Ashley's heart beat with unusual violence, 
as he waited with Gretchen in the dining- 
room, wljere Miss Newman left them to fetch 
Constance. The door opens, and a figure like 
an angel, all in white, glides in — " Liebes Mut- 
terchen !" — " Thou most precious darUng !" 
and she is folded, almost wrapped up, in a fond 
embrace. Ashley turned away half unmanned 
— the movement made Constance start. 

"And you here, dear Ashley?" she said. 
" Ah ! true and unwearied friend, always near, 
always ready ;" and she held out her hand, 
which he took in his trembling grasp, and for 
the first time looked in that face, which, to him, 
seemed as if made to give us an idea of hea- 
ven. But, oh how changed ! and yet, how 
touching in its pale, sad loveliness ! The eyes, 
usually sparkling with mirth and intelligence, 
were now heavy and dim with tears ; the 
dimpled mouth wore an expression of intense 
anxiety ; and the graceful elastic form was 
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bowed down with the heaviness that lay at 
her heart. 

Ashley felt as if he longed to fall at her 
feet, and worship her with the enthusiasm of 
an idolater, since to him was denied the richer 
blessing, of takmg her to his heart, and drying 
her tears with his loving kisses. 

" And the mistress, my dearest ?" asked 
Gretchen. 

" Poor mamma is the same, certainly not 
better !" and tears fell abundantly but quietly. 

" May I not help to nurse her ?" 

" Ah ! Gretchen, that would be a comfort ; 
but, already we have intruded beyond all 
bounds." 

There is a gentle rustling of silks, and then 
the kind face of Miss Newman was seen at 
the door. " It will be an unspeakable relief 
to my responsibility, my dear Constance," she 
said, " if your valued friend can share our 
vigils. If you could but think this house 
quite at your disposal, you would make me 
feel more at home." 

And Gretchen, made happy by having seen 
one of her innocent lambs, as she called them, 
returned to ask, and obtain, leave of absence 
from her indulgent husband. 

Frequent were the calls of Ashley ; but ex- 
cept when he wished for any particular direc- 
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tion, he never saw Constance. He hardly 
knew whether he repined at this ; for every 
interview only served to deepen his love ; and 
though, if left to himself, he would, perhaps, 
never have denied himself this dangerous pri* 
vilege, he tried to believe that the disappoint- 
ment was good — that he even wished it — and 
by all those fallacies with which men cheat 
themselves, he fancied he proved his firmness 
and consistency. 

He one day called when Mrs. Templeton 
was in imminent danger, and it was a question 
about informing Helen. Only a week before 
this, letters had been received from St. Peters- 
burg, filled with accounts of the very satisfac- 
tory position Reginald occupied, and of the 
health and happiness of them all. " Besides," 
said Constance, with quivering lips — " oh ! 

Ashley, Dr. C says, before they would* 

hear" — but she could not proceed, and for a 
brief moment hid her face on his shoulder, as 
if to shut out the terrible image. 

And how felt Ashley ? 

** Light was the touch, but it thrilled to the bone, 
And never did clasp of one so dear, 
Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear.*' 

He stood motionless, almost breathless — it 
was but for a moment ; she then raised her 
tearless, colourless face, and continued more 
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calmly — " With regard to my uncle, I shall 
delay only till to-morrow ; and, till then, fare- 
well ! — take my thanks and blessing." And 
he stood alone, scarcely comprehending any- 
thing, but that he was alone. 

But Heaven was merciful, and Mrs. Temple- 
ton hved; and when amendment once began, 
her excellent constitution regained strength 
rapidly. She was soon able to see her friends, 
to discuss the future, and to listen, with grate- 
ful delight, to the letters from St. Petersburg, 
and from other quarters, which reached her 
through Mrs. Vernon. 

She herself wrote to Lord Grantham, pro- 
mising to summon him to a consultation, di- 
rectly her strength permitted ; and, finally, it 
was settled that she and Constance should take 
Ashley's place at the Stopsels. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

^' Each line and lineament of it in the drawing, 
So punctually observed, that, had it motion, 
In so much 'twere herself." — Massinger, 

" Are these all the letters that have arrived?*' 
inquired the Colonel, when he returned, after 
an absence of more than a week.. 

" All, Colonel," was the reply. 

" Then send Mrs. Dawson.'' 

" Well, sir," said she, as she made her ap- 
pearance, trying to make the two words sound 
as anxious as she could. 

" Well," he replied ; " unless you have dis- 
covered something, there is nothing to tell. I 
am harassed to death," and he looked ill and 
weary. " I suppose t/ou will be leaving me 
next," he observed, with a kind of half-laugh. 

" No, sir," she replied ; " so long as you 
please to keep me, I shall never go. Here I 
was born, and here, or near here, I hope to 
die." 
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" Well, well," he said, feeling that it was 
the place, not respect for him, that kept her, 
but still glad she remained, as her services 
were more than ever needful — " then, that is 
settled ; and now, 1 hope, we shall go on pro- 
periy." 

" So far as I am concerned ; but," she said, 
drawing up her neatly- dressed figure, " I 
must beg you, sir, to see that my character is 
protected." 

" Why, you old fool !" said her master, 
smiling, in spite of his pre-occupation, at what 
he called her goosey-gander prudery, " who is 
going to injure your character? — you are 
surely not afraid of me ?" « 

" Oh no, sir !" rephed Dawson, demurely ; 
" it is not bad people of your sex I fear ; but 
a woman is never safe from improper people 
of her own ; and I must take the liberty of 
saying, that I never can go on comfortably, if 
all sorts of disrespectables, and such like, from 
the village, come about the premises." 

*! What is the woman driving at ? Speak 
out. What do you mean to insinuate ?" 

" I insinuate nothing, Colonel ; I only be- 
lieve what all Seabrooke rings with." 

" By heavens ! you must also believe you 
are dealing with Job. What do you mean ?" 

" No, sir, I do not mistake you for Job ; he 
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was a good man, and a righteous," was her 
aggravating reply. " What I mean is, that if 
that woman from Cooper's is to shew her 
brazen face here, I must decline the situa- 
tion." 

" It is well the woman with the brazen 
face does not hear you," he observed, tickled 
at the idea such a rencontre suggested, " or 
there would be a regular row." 

'* Very likely, sir," was the cool rejoinder ; 
*' but if she can say six words, I have always 
an odd half-dozen to spare in return." 

" Well, I will see about it," was his con- 
cluding remark ; for though he had, in the 
affair with Constance, seemed very indifferent 
while she spoke, such was not his real feeling ; 
and conjecturing what had led to her de- 
parture, he had fully resolved not to have 
his wishes regarding Mrs. Captain's absence 
from the Priory a matter of doubt ; for this 
purpose, he at once rode down to the village, 
secretly hoping that she would see the neces- 
sity of quietly yielding to his representations ; 
for he was not yet quite prepared to make her 
see how far she had injured her own cause 
by having driven Constance to such an extre- 
mity. 

'* When Greek meets Greek, then comes the 
tug of war," is almost a proverb ; and when 
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two such spirits as the Colonel and Cap- 
tain encounter in strife, it is war to the knife ; 
and certainly they now proved that, neither in 
word nor deed, were they fitted for members of 
a peace society. Prohibition was met by open 
rebellion — reproach roused recrimination ; 
when, happily, Augustus came tearing in, and 
brought the dispute to an abrupt termination. 

" And now let it be understood," said the 
Colonel, as he rose to depart, " that we have 
no more visits at the Priory; and, in the 
course of the day, I shall send down the pony- 
carriage you have set your heart on." 

And, to the great scandal of the village, the 
elegant little chaise belonging to Mrs. Temple- 
ton, was seen driving hither and thither with 
Mrs. Captain and her young Jehu, the ne'er- 
do-weel Augustus. 

But though the possession of this was, a 
triumph, proving her ascendancy over the 
tyrannical master of the Priory, it was a poor 
substitute for that which had been for years 
the object of all her plans, and for which she 
had lately played so desperate and destructive 
a game. 

To become mistress of the Priory, either 
legally or illegally, she would hazard and com- 
promise much naore than she had ; and, hav- 
ing succeeded in driving away those whose 
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just claims had drawn on them her most vin- 
dictive hostility, it was irritating in the extreme, 
to meet with such determined opposition, 
from one, whom she had hitherto, generally 
ruled with despotic sway. 

About a week after this, and when Cooper 
had returned from a fruitless expedition to 
Craigalan, Mrs. Dawson presented herself be- 
fore the Colonel, with marks of real distress, 
both in countenance and manner. 

" Betsey, sir," said she, " has been arrang- 
ing those rooms up stairs ; and, on lifting a 
portfolio, this was found behind it." 

It was the note of farewell which Constance 
had written to her father, and which, in the 
agitation of departure she had forgotten to 
give Dawson, it had been accidentally thrown 
aside, and was discovered only that morning. 
Laying it on the table, she withdrew. 

It wa8 then as he suspected; Constance 
had been driven forth by an intrusion, 
which he owned, too late, he should have pre- 
vented. He had never intended that she 
should, so literally, have construed his peevish 
refusal to protect her — ^now, but for this out- 
rageous insult she, at least, might have been 
left him ; and, in proportion as he constantly 
felt her loss, so did his anger rise against the 
impudent cause of it — and feeUngs of indif- 
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ference and annoyance, which had long been 
smouldering, towards the whole crew at the 
cottage, were now exasperated to fdry — ^none 
the less strong for being suppressed — while he 
firmly resolved that, in some way, they, or 
rather she, should smart for what he now 
sufiered through her insolent interference. 

" This must be seen to," he muttered, as with 
a lowering brow he again read his innocent 
child's letter — ^it was oply a few Imes, but these 
seemed to sink into his heart, as if a branding 
iron impressed them there — even the haughty 
tone,evidentthroughout,failedto rouse his anger 
— the total absence aUke of tender or reproach- 
ful expressions, strangely touched him; he 
fancied the proud look on that beautiful face, 
as she wrote these few words, and almost — 
almost a feeling of sorrow, a pang of remorse 
smote him. Then, suddenly thinking that, 
as this paper had been so unexpectedly found, 
there might be others, in which he might find 
a clue to direct his researches, he rang, and 
ordered all the portfolios to be brought. 

He eagerly examined the contents ; but a 
few spirited sketches of scenery, some half 
finished copies of various heads from the an- 
tique, and attempts at original portraits, were 
all he found, in one. In another, there was a 
more choice collection ; again and again a copy 
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of Mrs. Templeton's portrait in crayons, and 
water-colour — again Mrs. Templeton, an ori- 
ginal sketch, much later — another, more highly 
finished, in which there was an idea borrowed 
from Murillo's " Assumption of the Virgin," 
where this beloved mother was still the pro- 
minent figure, while charming heads, repre- 
senting Helen, Constance, the animated bru- 
nette beauty of CaroUne Vernon, with one or 
two other faces unknown to him, looked forth 
from wings and clouds. 

fiut, good heavens ! what is this ? for, as a 
pendant to the rich glowing complexion of 
Miss Vernon, was a face, which, as he looked, 
caused his own to blanch with amazement and 
fear — and which seemed to stop the current 
of circulation. It formed a ' striking and 
effective contrast to the joyously bright coun- 
tenance of Constance, on whose snowy throat 
the soft dark ringlets that adorned its exqui- 
site head, rested. But how cauie it here ? by 
what magic was that face, which had long 
been shrouded in the grave, made to turn 
its loving eyes on him ? 

With a trembling hand he laid it aside; 
and again minutely lookied over every scrap of 
paper or ivory he found. On the former were 
attempts at the same head — and on one large 
sheet an extremely clever crayon copy, in* 
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eluding the bust and hands. He was still 
more perplexed, when on the finger he saw a 
ring of peculiar, but weU remembered, fashion ; 
and, in the hand, one of those Spanish fans, 
so celebrated in the toilette details of the 
graceful Andalusians — here, also, the mantilla 
and national costume were preserved — the 
whole bringing back to him, the memory of 
days long past — of love betrayed — of happi- 
ness, and life destroyed. 

But where was the original painting? and 
how had Constance ever seen it ? for this was 
no fancy of her's, but a copy — the beautiful, 
living original of which seemed now, once 
again, before him. 

The more he thought and looked, the more 
was he agitated and bewildered — and then to 
know, that when he would freely have given 
thousands, to obtain authentic intelligence of 
any thing connected vrith the history of that 
portrait, this extraordinary discovery should 
be made, at the very moment, when the one 
who could, perhaps, have enlightened him, 
was gone. 

Here was a key to that mystery, which for 
years, had been his hindrance and torment, 
actually in his hands — and yet the secret 
itself was as impenetrably locked up from 
him, as ever — and he paced up and down the 
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library, devising fresh plans for relieving him- 
self from a state of suspense and thrall, which 
had long been almost unbearable — and had 
his eagerness, to traee his wife and daughter, 
suffered diminution, this, this alone would 
have revived it with additional force. 

One morning a larger supply of letters than 
usual filled the bag ; the first the Colonel 
drev^ forth, bore the Orantham seal, and was 
addressed in the free firm writing of her Lady- 
ship ; and though the contents purported to 
be from her Lord, it was evident that they 
were finished off and pointed by my Lady's 
sharp pen, and as he read the severe and cut- 
ting recapitulation of his meanness and tjrranny, 
his falsehood and dishonour, it made him 
writhe, whUe conscience whispered, that the 
castigation was scarcely equal to his deserts ; 
but rousing himself, and tossing aside the 
letter, he remarked, " This is my active Lady, 
not my lazy Lord — only let me catch my 
pretty Constance, and I will shew them what 
I can and will do" — ^for though he knew 
his wife could set him at defiance, he also 
knew he should then have the power to para- 
lyze her every movement. 

Another letter — ah ! and in that well- 
known hand, which, of late years, had ever 
made the strong man tremble like an infant ! 
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What now ? and he opened it with desperate 
courage. Another prohibition — and just . as 
he was exulting over what success would en- 
able him to do. How can his domestic affairs 
interest the writer, and call forth a threat that 
strikes more home than any of the fonher ? 
why must he stop further search for his wife 
and daughter P He sat lost in thou'ght, half 
afraid of again bringing to light the contents 
of a bag, which had already furnished food for 
such bitter reflection, when Cooper knocked 
and obtained admittance. 

" I am sorry to say. Colonel, that Von 
Steinburg has sent clown about that odd five 
thousand, which has been standing for some 
time." 

' '' And must stand for some time longer, 
and so you may tell him — I am paying more 
than double interest, and that ought to satisfy 
the swindling rascal." 

'' I expect it is because others also have 
found out that he is a swindling rascal, that 
he is in such a deuced hurry — the fact is, he 
must out and run." 

" Well, the sooner the better — he must wait 
my convenience." 

" But he says he will not — he is at my 
house. I had great difficulty in persuading 
him not to come up/' 
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" But I tell you, and you know it, I have 
not the money — there have been enormous 
payments lately, and to pay more, I must 
make tremendous sacrifices." 

'' I know it — ^now^ I think he has come to 
try what compromise he can make — ^for I 
really believe he has, in some way, committed 
himself ; and I think if you could make him a 
reasonable offer, he would readily take it as 
payment in full" 

" Anything to get rid of him-, but how to do 
this, immediately, is difficult." 

" Let me have Ryecroft as a secur\jty, and I 
will do my best — perhaps Maria can help — " 

" Raise it as you will, only send that fellow 
away." 

And the so-called Baron, who felt the hot 
breath of justice in eager pursuit, and who 
had a Uttle pet plan which he was desirous to 
make sure of, before he left the hospitable shoi^es 
of " perfidious Albion," had sneaked down 
to see what he could do — and sneaked back 
^th a thousand pounds, as full discharge for a 
gambling, cheating debt of five thousand ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 



'* What ! keep a weekjaway ? seven days and nights? 
eight score eight hours ? and love's absent hours ? Oh ! 
weary reckoning." — Shakapeare. 

"Mamma," said Constance, when they 
were quite settled in their snug retreat, and 
Mrs. Templeton's pale cheek began to shew 
a little tinge of colour ; " if it will not weary 
you, I should Uke to talk about myself." 

" It cannot tire me, darUng, when you and 
Helen occupy very nearly all my thoughts." 

" Then read that first, and you will per- 
ceive the cause of my request " — and placing 
a letter in her mother's hand, she left the 
room, but not before Mrs. Templeton per- 
ceived that her eyes looked red with recent 
weeping. 

x" Constance to Hubert. 

" Whether you are informed of the 
events which have lately occurred, or not, I am 
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ignorant — but in either case, various circum- 
stances render the course, which I ought to 
pursue, no longer doubtful. More than two 
months have elapsed since I heard from you 
— and grievous changes have happened since 
then. My dearest mother and myself are no 
longer at our beautiful Priory — I cannot bring 
myself to enter into details — suffice it, that all 
our best friends acknowledge there was no al- 
ternative. In this changed state of affairs, 
Hubert, I give you back your promise — not 
because I am now portionless — I know and 
honour your character, in this respect, too 
well, to suppose, for a moment, that that 
would influence you — ^neither do I allude to 
the deep sorrow which has so changed me 
— ^this your generous kindness would seek to 
lessen — ^but I have long felt that our marriage 
would never have been pleasant to Mr. and 
Mrs. Forrester. Their marked neglect — their 
systematic avoidance — convince me of this; 
and though, out of their great love for you, 
they have consented, it has been with reluc- 
tance. Is not this true ? ah ! you know it is. 
Nor is this all — I fear I shall pain you, and 
willingly would I avoid it — but I ask it of you 
as a favour, I demand it of you as a duty — ex- 
amine your own conduct — question your own 
heart — and tell me ; have you really, truly, con- 
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tinued to love me, as when you asked me to 
share your lot? Let no false notions of 
honour betray you into a mistake ; no un- 
solicited and miscalled compassion lead you to 
conceal the truth — the happiness of both — 
perhaps of a third — ^is involved in a strict in- 
vestigation of your own feelings- — sophistry 
here would not only be dishonourable, but 
cruel ; if you have learned to love another, I 
conjure you tell me — and let me be no obstacle 
to your happiness — ^my best wishes — my most 
friendly interest will, I trust, ever be yours. 

« C. F. T." 

" And it has come to this at last," thought 
Mrs. Templeton, with a sigh, but as if greatly 
relieved. " How needlessly have I disquieted 
myself. His reply I anticipate — for weak 
though he be, he is too honourable to with- 
stand this appeal. I must still be patient, and 
wait ;" and for some minutes she sat, as if 
again reading the letter, though her thoughts 
were now far away. At length Constance 
returned, and went up to her, asking, "Is it 
yes, mamma ?" 

"Yes, quite yes," was her emphatic answer ; 
*' I entirely approve of what you have done — 
let this go at once — for I think you will agree 
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with me, that we must suspend our final 
opinion till we have the reply/' 

" Perhaps you are right — I wish we could 
have it soon. I will add, that the answer must 
be sent to the Rectory, for we cannot run any 
risk of being discovered/' 

'' Do ; and then we must hold a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer meeting/' 

" And who will form the Opposition, mam- 
ma P" asked she, unwilling to check her 
mother's cheerfulness, by indulging in gloom 
about herself. 

" Oh, Ashley is the leader, and a formi- 
dable one, too, for he leads his father, who has 
written Mr. Morton over to his will, having 
previously talked over your uncle Cecil ; 
however, in spite of this formidable array, we 
will have our own way ; and, with economy 
and management, I foresee great doings/' 

" Yes ; and you must accustom yourself to 
see me out of my expensive white muslins, 
even in summer ; but, in spite of that," she 
said, laughing at the rememl)rance of her 
childish fancies, '' I shall be incorrigible, for 
I shall wear good, strong, warranted to wash, 
blue." 

Ashley arrived as expected, armed with his 
financial statements ; and though he tried hard 
to persuade Mrs. Templeton that she ought. 
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she must, permit his father to advance her a 
few hundreds, she observed, that facts and 
figures were stubborn things, and that she 
had already not only enough for their wants, 
but for their whims, glancing at Constance, 
and making Ashley smile at the idea of the 
true blue in which she meant to become 
famous. " And," continued she, " I am so little 
a candidate for the honour of heroineship, that 
I shall not have the least hesitation in re- 
claiming the small income I allow Reginald, 
directly their present handsome salary is regu- 
larly paid. Constance fully enters into my 
views." 

" Fully, mamma ; and though you so dis- 
dainfully repudiate heroineship, I am not quite 
sure, that I do not still cling to a romantic 
vision, in which I am shewn working at some- 
thing, to eke out our scanty means ; and, 
perhaps, after all, I may turn out an indus- 
trious specimen of one who has seen better 
days, and had losses/' 

After interviews such as these — and, alas ! 
for Ashley's peace, they were frequent — he in- 
variably returned to his soUtary chambers out 
of sorts, out of spirits ! What can Hubert 
Forrester be about ? was his constant thought ; 
surely every event that happens, only the more 
evidently shews the need of bis presence. 
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Why does he not give Constance a home where 
she can fearlessly protect her sweet mother ? 
Good Heavens ! why, in his place, I" — but 
he would stop — ^not always to lecture himself 
— not always to condemn Hubert — for he 
would remember with a feeling of agony, that 
his arrival would take from him, what was his 
daily delight, the cherished privUege of watch- 
ing over and guarding both of these defence- 
less beings. 

Lord Grantham and his wife came at the 
very first summons, and nobly, generously, 
did they entreat Mrs. Templeton to let them 
openly espouse her cause. 

" No, Cecil, no, Henrietta, it must not be. 
The calm I now enjoy has been unknown to 
me ever since I married. Look at me, in 
spite of that violent illness from which I have 
not yet quite recovered, I am better than I 
have been for years, and my spirits are reco- 
vering their elasticity. It was always my 
intention, directly my girls married, or attained 
their majority, to insist upon a separation ; 
besides, were my retreat discovered by your 
intervention, what would become of Constance ? 
No, let us wait." 

" And the Forresters ?" asked Lady Gran- 
tham. 

" Of them I cannot yet speak— a few weeks 
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must decide that matter — ^till then, I leave 
Constance to her own reflexions/* 

'^Ellinor is right/' said Lady Grantham, 
as they returned from this interview ; " abready, 
out of these frightful events, good seems 
arising/' 

" Yes, and most sincerely do I rejoice that 
she is, by almost any means, freed from that 
detestable rascal's power — but what on earth 
could have made a girl like Constance fall in 
love with Hubert Forrester ?" enquired Lord 
Grantham ; '' he has nothing but good looks 
and good temper to recommend him/' 

" And you count those nothing ?" she re- 
plied, much amused at the unwonted energy 
with which he made this remark ; '' most girls 
would think them quite enough, without his 
being encumbered with Forest Hill and Har- 
graves, as inevitable appendages/' 

** Most girls ! yes — but Constance is not 
like most girls — she is one of the most intel- 
ligent, as well as most beautiful creatm^es I 
ever saw — she would be lost on that pompous, 
proud old man, as well as on his empty- 
headed son/' 

Something like this, thought his wife, when 
she said : ** Ah ! there are few Reginalds or 
Ashleys/' 

Hubert duly received Constance's letter. 
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which found him still idling away his time at 
Naples. A host o£ different feelings rose 
tumultously in his heart, as he read it — shame 
at his own conduct — mortification at the 
seeming ea^e with which Constance absolved 
him from his promise — but with both, was 
mixed a throb of scarcely acknowledged ex- 
ultation at the thought that he was free; 
though for this, his generous nature reproached 
him, as he read the simple allusion to her 
changed and saddened position. How nobly 
she had done him justice — could he take ad- 
vantage of this, and accept the freedom she 
offered ? and then offended vanity suggested, 
that she did not write as if this were a sacri- 
fice ; but conscience here reminded him of 
one to whom he had already whispered words 
of love, spite of his self-reproaches at this 
double treachery ; and the thought that he 
might now do so openly, fearlessly, honour- 
ably, decided him ; and even had it not, the 
sight of that young face, which brightened at 
his approach, would speedily have settled the 
question ; and long, long before he replied to 
Constance, he was the accepted lover of Bea- 
trice, though the Duca positively insisted on 
receiving his father's sanction before he would 
consent to their marriage. 

This consent Hubert confidently reckoned 
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on gaining, but weeks passed in all the happi- 
ness of his recent betrothment, before Hubert 
could resolve to tear himself from Beatrice ; 
and alas I alas ! for man's constancy, that so 
it should be ; but it was not till he was ar- 
ranging his desk, preparatory to travelUng, 
that he remembered he had not replied to 
Constance ! that must be done at once, and 
he wrote — 

" From your letter I received the first inti- 
mation of changes, to which you do but 
allude. This you must believe — or my silence, 
under the supposed knowledge, must have 
aroused your well-merited indignation and 
contempt. Constance, in one respect, you do 
me but strict justice; no altered circum- 
stances, no saddening events, would have had 
any effect on my feeUngs — but with your so- 
lemn appeal before my eyes, I dare not ven- 
ture to disobey you — forgive, but do not des- 
pise me, when I confess, that you have dis- 
covered the truth. I have nothing to urge in 
justification of my conduct. I take back the 
promise which, pardon the remark, you so 
sternly, so calmly return ; but I accept with 
joy and gratitude, the friendship and interest 
you offer in exchange. — H. F." 

This dispatched, and his remaining prepa- 
rations completed, Hubert set out for England, 
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having iBformed his family of his speedy re- 
turn. The news reached them at Craigalan, 
and they now claimed Laurette's promise to 
return with them, and remain till Lady Anne's 
marriage. 

Not till their return to the Sinclairs, did 
they hear of the fresh catastrophe at the 
Priory. Laurette's poHcy had been to keep 
them and Hubert in ignorance as long as posr 
sible ; for she dreaded lest the impetuosity of 
the latter should bring him home directly, 
and hasten his marriage, as she knew enough 
of his generous character to feel sure, that he 
would consider what had happened as only 
giving Constance an additional claim to his 
love and protection. Faint as it was, there 
remained hope, so long as he continued un- 
married ; and she resolved that her- most 
strenuous endeavours should be used with his 
parents, to cause such a rupture between them 
and her uncl6, as would make the last, play 
her game, by means of his authority over her 
cousin. 

She omitted no opportunity of adding fresh 
fuel to the fire which the Forrester pride had 
kindled ; and while affecting to exonerate Con- 
stance, she contrived to throw the ignominy 
of the whole affair on her; and she so far 
succeeded, that by the time they reached 
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kome, a communication was all but written 
to Colonel Templeton, formally declining any 
further intercourse between the two families. 

But the first letter opened was one from 
Hubert, dated Paris, in which he said it 
would quickly be followed by his arrival ; and 
though Laurette urged this as another motive 
for prompt measures on the part of his father, 
so that the initiative might be taken before he 
came ; Mr. Forrester thought the matter one, 
in which his dignity was so deeply concerned, * 
that every move on his side should be per- 
formed with due deliberation and care. 

While the honour of the Forresters was 
thus weighed in one scale, against the finesse 
of Laurette in the other, Hubert's haste in 
performing the journey, brought him in time 
to prove, that neithejr of these had any weight 
with him ; and Mr. Forrester felt inexpressibly 
relieved, when he ascertained, from a few sen- 
tences Hubert let fall, that nothing having 
reference to Constance had influenced his re- 
turn; and before the day was over, he re- 
ceived the astounding intelligence that he was 
free — free by the act of Constance herself! 
he was thunderstruck — rejected ! his son ! 
the contract broken, and with his heir ! and 
by her I Never was elderly gentleman, to 
borrow a nautical phrase, so taken aback. 
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And then the astonishing — the incomprehen- 
sible indifference of Hubert ; or was this 
merely assumed, to hide the wound which his 
love and his pride had received ? 

Hubert's . gaiety was indeed a riddle to 
them all ; for though, on hearing a few parti- 
culars, connected with the departure of Mrs. 
Templeton and her daughter, he was much 
shocked ; there was nothing in his manner, that 
indicated the rejected lover's melancholy. 

The evening of his return, Laurette was 
seated alone, and pondering over this anomaly, 
when Hubert entered. 

"Ah! Laurette," he exclaimed, "what a 
happiness to find you alone ;" and taking a 
seat, he looked so intently at her, and with so 
strange an expression, that her heart beat 
violently. Is it — can it be? was the un 
finished mental inquiry, while his own em- 
barrassment, and continued silence, increased 
her agitation. 

" Laurette," he at length said, and his 
whole manner betokened deep feeling, " you 
have always been my friend ; when I was a 
boy, and you an accomplished woman," — 
Laurette shivered — " you screened or explained 
away my follies ; help me this time, and you 
bind me to you indissolubly ; not me alone, 
but us.'^ She felt faint^ but the strong will 
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overcame the feeling. " I am captive, heart 
and soul, to a lovely girl in Italy, Beatrice di 
St. Angelo — you turn away; I see you are 
displeased," 

" Go on," she gasped, with an emotion 
which he happily ascribed to condemnation of 
his fickleness. 

" Well, my dear friend, she — ^blessed angel ! 
— loves me ; her father consents, provided — 
mind, provided mine does. This, I* assured 
him, he would readily do ; and, at the time, I 
believed all I said. But, during my solitary 
journey, I have had leisure to reflect ; and 
though resolved, firmly resolved, never to give 
up Beatrice, I begin to dread my father's op- 
position. His prejudices, his pecuUar notions 
and views, will, I fear, start up in formidable 
array against my wishes. My dear mother 
shares all these, but I can soon persuade her 
to yield, and so, in time, I can my father ; 
but the Duca will brook no hesitation, for his 
Italian pride equals our EngUsh ; and God 
knows what the consequence might be, for 
my sweet Beatrice is not strong." 

This long explanation had given Laurette 
an opportunity to rally, though her cheek was 
ashy pale, and her voice faltered, as she said, 
** Hubert, you have made me giddy with your 
confession. I can offer you no hope. Give 
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me time to consider, and to-morrow let us 
talk of it." 

"Thanks for your interest/' replied he, 
taking her hand, and looking so kindly at her, 
she could scarcely bear it : '* a thousand 
thanks. I trust all to you; but you are 
tired." 

"Rather; and rather overcome also," she 
said, with truth, and she hastened to her own 
room. 

The next day, by her advice, he mentioned 
the matter to his father. 

" Hubert, are you mad, or do you believe 
me to be so ? What ! — a Papist ! — a foreigner ! 
— a residence abroad ! — impossible ! Name 
it no more, for I never will consent." 

" I am deeply grieved to hear this," was 
the reply ; " but, my dear father, my happi- 
ness, my honour, are equally concerned. I 
had no doubt of your consent, and, therefore, 
acted on this assurance." 

" What you have done, you alone must an- 
swer for ; for me, I shall be bound by nothing 
of the kind." 

" But, sir " 

" But, Hubert, I desire there may be no 
more arguing. I never can consent to re- 
ceive a foreigner as the future mistress of my 
property." 
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** I confidently hope you will relent, sir, or 
I really cannot answer for the consequences/' 

" The consequences cannot be worse, when 
already, my son threatens me." 

" Nay, father '' 

" Do not interrupt me ; let this interview 
be final. I forbid you to proceed in this mat- 
ter ; and now leave me/' 

Judging by past experience that he had 
better not urge too much, Hubert obeyed ; 
and to say the truth, not much daunted by 
this commencement, laid his plans for a second 
attack, in which his hopes represented him as 
victorious. How could it be otherwise ? Was 
he not an only son and heir ? 
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CHAPTER XVL 

"i^^^EUe ^toit de ce monde, 
Oil les plus belles choses 

Oat le pire destin ; 
Et rose, elle a v^cu 
Ce que viyent les roses, 

L'espace d*un matin. 
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Only son and heir ! — ah ! how much error 
and misery do these words cause ! 

Hubert not only had the rich properties of 
Forest Hill and Hargraves, with the large for- 
tune his father had accumulated, but he was 
also the last of two old and honourable fami- 
lies ; but Mr. and Mrs. Forrester forgot that 
society could not understand the overwhelm- 
ing importance which they attached to this 
position. In the world, Hubert was only one 
of the many ; his sickness, his health, his joys 
or sorrows, excited no interest beyond his own 
circle — a circle whose diameter was unusually 
small, owing to the proud exclusiveness, or 
shy fastidiousness, of his parents. 
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Hubert wished to go to a public school ; — 
no, he must be educated at home, where his 
acquaintance was limited to the very few 
country families who were neighbours ; — sub- 
sequently, Reginald West, and, later still, 
Victor Morton, were his companions; and 
though, between him and the latter, the con- 
trast was evident in almost every respect, a 
strong friendship ever united them. 

Then came the contest about the University. 
Hubert preferred Cambridge ; there Ashley 
and Reginald would have been his associates ; 
but his father decided for Oxford, at which 
place Hubert remained little more than a year ; 
and, in spite of extraordinary indulgences, it 
seemed as if a system of opposition had been 
regularly organized by both father and son ; 
there was always some compromise — some 
feeble medium measure, which destroyed the 
grace of yielding in both. 

Happily, the refinement of Hubert's taste 
and feelings kept him from all low and ig- 
noble pleasures, even his love for the beautiful 
was in his case a protection, — vice, to him, 
was always coarse and repellent, and never 
lost its hideous mien. But his taste wanted 
elevation ; his character, firmness and decision 
— his life, an aim. Hitherto, all had been 
harmony with him^ and his handsome exte. 
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rior. and fascinating manners, were types of his 
inteUect and feelings ; but there was nothing 
grand, majestic, sublime ; and on seeing and 
watching him, you were tempted to ask, " Is 
the beginniqg of such an existence to be the 
reflex of a similar end ?" 

It is said that a celebrated foreign musical 
amateur, and one also well versed in human 
nature, after having listened to a young de- 
butantCy whose singing was generally much 
admired, was asked his opinion. In his idi- 
omatic way, he replied, " She has the fine 
organ, but she vant vone grand disappointment, 
before she touch the heart !" 

Before the fcuit attains perfection, it must 
be watered by the rain, as well as shone on by 
the sun. 

Poor Mrs. Forrester, when informed by her 
husband of all that had passed, felt heartsick 
at the discord which she foresaw ; and fully 
entering into all his objections, anticipated with 
dread the result of her dear Hubert's fruit- 
less appeals. Laurette could give her no 
comfort ; for though she said it was a sad 
entanglement, she was so shocked at the idea 
of popery, that she outdid Mrs. Forrester in 
her expressions of horror ; and then her ob- 
jections to foi'eigners, and to Italians espe- 
cially, were equally in excess ; besides, as she 
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failed not to observe, to think that Hubert 
would be expected to reside chiefly abroad ! 
— it was too bad of the St. Angelo family — 
they quite forgot what was due to an English- 
man of birth and station. 

Left to himself, the father had time to view 
the proposal in all its most objectionable as- 
pects. If he did not think of the Pope as 
always lighting fires to burn heretics, he 
believed him very often presiding at some 
other diabolical performance. If he did not 
consider every foreign title a fiction, and every 
Duca or Conte a myth, he had some notion 
that they all dealt in wine, maccaroni, and 
olives — modem antiques, original copies, and 
plaster casts ; — and to think that he should 
be asked to unite his son with one of their 
daughters ! impossible — and thrice impossible ! 
— and this time he felt really strong in the 
goodness of his cause. Then, also, came the 
recollection of the beautiful high-bred girl, 
whom he had so unkindly slighted ; the En- 
glish girl of noble descent, whom he. had not 
thought worthy of his son — the son she had 
since rejected I There was bitterness in this 
reflection. 

Hubert, after a second and more peremptory 
refusal, left Forest Hill, and went in sullen 
disappointment to the discomforts of Har- 
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graves: which was so far altered as to be 
stripped of its farm-Uke comforts, and yet not 
sufficiently advanced to compensate for this, 
by its mansion-like elegancies. After a week 
of solitary, self-imposed exile, Hubert wrote 
to his father, announcing his determination to 
brave his displeasure, and follow his own idea 
of what, as a man of honour, he was bound 
to do. . He deeply lamented anything hke 
disunion, where all had formerly been peace 
and love; but he, indirectly reproached his 
father for the vacillation which had constantly 
marked his conduct, when he had been con- 
cerned, and, by the help of a little sophistry, 
proved that Mr. Forrester was answerable for 
his passion for Beatrice, by having banished 
him from home. ^ 

And the result was a surrender — but still 
not a frank or complete one — for it was some 
days before Hubert obtained such a consent 
as he knew would alone satisfy the scruples 
of the Duca — one of those few relics Italy 
yet possesses, to remind her of the noble 
in name and deed, of whom she once had 
naany. This was wrung from him, by the 
almost frantic vehemence of Hubert, after he 
had received a letter from Beatrice, which 
roused him as nothing before had ever done. 

She spoke of her apxiety to see him, and 
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fainted, though very slightly, at her increased 
indisposition, which still kept them at Naples. 

Hubert was changed, — no indecision now ; 
there was command in his look, in his voice, 
as he hastened the preparations for starting, 
without a minute's unnecessary delay. And 
never did Laurette forget, that not one word 
of farewell was left for her, not one evidence 
that she was even remembered ; there was no 
room for her, — ^the heart, the thoughts, were 
filled by the image of another. 

And now. Heaven grant that he may find 
quick passage across the water ; he does ; 
night and day, night and day, the then fa- 
tiguing journey was pursued. His servant 
gave up at Florence : but with Hubert it was 
on, on, stop not ; nor did he, till he reached 
Naples — reached the Palazzo of the Duca. 
A horrible foreboding of ill had forbidden 
him the rest another might have found ; he was 
helped out by the servants, who quickly sum- 
moned the Duca, for he had fainted. 

His first word on recovering was " Bea- 
trice ?" 

" Is very ill," was the sorrowful reply ; " but 
your arrival, which she has so pined for, will 
be a restorative." 

" Infinite mercy now be praised !" said Hu- 
bert, who was with difficulty persuaded to take 
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much-needed rest and refreshment, before he 
saw her. And when he did — merciful powers ! 
can it be — is this to be the end? for his 
quick eye, which had last seen her in compa- 
rative health, perceived a change — and oh ! 
such a change ! 

He pressed her to his heart — he kissed her 
flushed cheek, now painted by that insidious 
enemy, which also sent the sparkle to her 
beautiful eyes, and gave her a treacherous and 
deceptive strength. With anguish that can- 
not be told, Hubert read it all — his love ren- 
dered him only more cognizant of the truth — 
and he had then won her, but to lose her ! 
and his heart seemed breaking, as it echoed 
back his last words. 

Ah ! how he cursed the delay, that had de- 
prived him of all those precious, precious 
hours he might have spent in watching and 
caring for her — how he execrated those pre- 
judices, which, by prolonging his absence, 
had, perhaps, increased the danger, and need- 
lessly pained her by anxiety. 

After this meeting, he sought the Duca ; and 
though it was with difficulty he brought him- 
self to give words to his fears, the very im- 
minence of the danger made him desperate. 
. He named his wish for further advice, for the 
father seemed not yet sensible of the truth. 
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And when fresh opinions corroborated Hu- 
bert's dread, even then he could not, would 
not, believe such misery was awaiting him ; 
and, as day by day brought its false but flat- 
tering fluctuations, he would appeal to Hubert, 
and ask him, if eyes so bright, if a face so 
animated could have the icy touch of death 
so near? 

But Hubert, hopeless and heart-broken, 
did not share in his disbelief — every day some 
fresh symptom alarmed him — for the remem- 
brance that the mother of Beatrice was an 
English lady, and had died young, filled him 
with the most agonizing fears. 

About ten days after his return, he^ was 
^with her, listening to her expressions of plea- 
sure at again seeing him, after her anxiety 
during his absence : — ** But that is past — and 
you are here once more — not soon again to 
leave us/' 

" My beautiful ! my own !" he murmured, 
"we part no more;" but as he said so, he 
shuddered to think, no voice from his heart 
repeated his words — while the ravages of dis- 
ease, on that loved form, were more than ever 
perceptible. 

Beatrice fondly laid her head on his bosom, 
saying : " Thanks, dear Hubert, for that as- 
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surance, for you cannot, after this, again leave 
me. 

" Never, never, my beloved !" again kissing 
her fair brow ; and, as if worn out with 
fatigue, she soon fell asleep with his arm round 
her, and his face, to her so glorious in its 
beauty, bent over her, and his loving eyes 
watching her and so, she died ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" And therefore is Love said to be a child, 
Because, in choice, he is so oft beguiled." 

Shakspeare, 

As days changed to weeks, and still no 
reply came from Hubert, Mrs. Templeton 
found it difficult to adhere to her resolution, 
that they would not talk of the matter, espe- 
cially as she saw that Constance was looking 
anxious and harassed. She was restless be- 
fore the arrival of the post, and evidently de- 
pressed and disappointed afterwards — though 
nothing could be more unwearied than her 
efforts to hide this from her mother. 

Stacey had not yet recovered from the in- 
toxicating effects of his one-volume great 
success — or, as Mr. Moore patiently remarked, 
had not yet got to the end of his tether ; and 
though this sudden falling off had greatly 
disappointed him, as he was really much in- 
terested in the completion of the memoirs, he 
good-naturedly hoped that Stacey, of whose 
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talents he had a high opinion, would, in the 
end, justify his expectations. 

At present, both to Mr. Turner and Ashley, 
this seemed very unlikely. He was gaily 
fluttering about saloons and drawing-rooms — 
he was the leader in all private theatricals — 
managed, wrote, sang, and played ; and thus, 
at once the Proteus of fashionable society, 
and the Hon of fiddle-faddle literary coteries, 
there was no chanC'C of his voluntarily quitting 
them, to become the laborious author or the 
domestic man. 

He had at first been enthusiastic in his ad- 
miration of Mrs. Templeton and her daughter, 
but soon even they failed to attract, when per- 
fumed notes from Lady Rose or Lady Blanche, 
enticed him within the charmed circle of 
fashionable life, and its attendant gaieties. 

Though all this unprofitable, indeed inju- 
rious adulation, turned Stacey's head, happily, 
it did not destroy his kindness or affection for 
his wife. True it is, she was perpetually left at 
home, to work hard for the necessaries of life, 
while he was working hard to amuse his noble 
and titled friends ; true, the money he made 
by an occasional contribution to a magazine, 
or some gay volume of songs, was soon ab- 
sorbed by the expense which attended this 
association with wealth and luxury; still 

VOL. III. p 
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when he had money, he never failed to make 
her some present, which though, perhaps, too 
costly to wear, being oflfered with the inten- 
tion •to please, was as such, accepted with 
thanks. 

When at home, he was happy, and made 
her so ; and was exceedingly amused at her 
professional industry, calling her an absurd 
little bee, a money-loving little miser — won- 
dered what she could possibly do with the 
sixpences she was so busily collecting, and 
talked like a dreamer or poet, of the life they 
would lead when he obtained his appointment 
— for, in addition to all the other causes which 
helped to bewilder liim, some friend, more 
than usually indiscreet, had hinted at a snug 
little sinecure, and promised to name him to 
Lords A, B, C, and all the lords, to the end 
of the alphabet, some of whom would be 
sure to give it. 

Stacey was a poet ; had he never readj or 
had he forgotten, Spenser's experience, which 
he so forcibly tells, as a warning to all expect- 
ants for place and preferment ? 

At last, the expected letter from Italy ar- 
rived, after Constance had become weary with 
waiting and suspense. Mrs. Templeton felt 
a shade of disappointment steal over her, as 
she noticed the eagerness with which it was 
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received — ^tbe trembling anxiety with which it 
was read — it was, as she feared, and Constance 
was weeping over this proof of Hubert's fickle- 
ness. 

Silently she drew near, and attempted to 
remove her hand from her face, 

" It is not sorrow, mamma," said Constance, 
" but I have waited so long for this, that I at 
last began to dread what it might contain 
when it did come. Read it^ dear ;" and she 
put the brief reply into Mrs, Templeton's 
hand. 

" I see that Hubert accepts his release," 
was the reply ; " but still, dear child, I do not 
understand all this emotion." 

** Neither do I — that is — quite," answered 
she ; " but if you have patience to listen to 
my confession, perhaps between us we may 
make it clear." 

" I shall not be happy till we do — so begin 
at once — here, sit on this ottoman close by 
me. And now — ^volume first, chapter one." 

*' Oh, mamma ! you are already laughing at 
me — ^but never mind, with you for my only 
critic, I shall not tremble very violently. You 
know how much we went through during 
Helen's terrible trial — there was no one to 
help or comfort us. At this time Hubert 
came very often-^he was so kind, so cheering, 
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and — well, I may as well say it — so handsome, 
that I learned to expect bis appearance as 
almost the only happy thing/' 

" My poor girl," said Mrs. Templeton, 
smoothing her rich cm*ls. 

" And this went on, I could not trouble 
you* with all my anxieties, while you had so 
many of your own; but Hubert listened so 
patiently, and encouraged me so kindly to 
hope for better days, that, somehow, he him- 
self became associated with those futdre and 
brighter times. At last, having taken his 
share of my grief, he proposed to take me ; 
and, to my feeling, there was something so un- 
grateful in the idea of not returning his love, 
that I believed I did — that I miist, or ought, 
or some fancy of that kind — and — but you 
know the rest. Then we went to Craigalan, 
and there, for the first time, I saw what society 
could really produce. At Grantham also, 
after CeciUa's wedding, I had an opportunity 
of associating with many not older than 
Hubert, who had in some honourable pursuit 
won credit and renown : and I came home 
with my mind in a very diflPerent state from 
that in which it had been a few months earlier. 
Hubert's letters also, though kind and cheerftil, 
after a time, invariably disappointed me ; be- 
sides, I could not but be stmck with the dif- 
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ference, between his long-delayed and brief 
correspondence, and that constant interchange 
of thought and feeling, which existed daring 
the short, happy period which followed Helen's 
engagement. I was neither so vain nor so 
foolish, as to fancy that I could ever inspire 
such an aflfection as our dear Helen could — 
still — but let that pass. By degrees, however, 
I began to doubt whether Hubert really did 
love me — and here Laurette helped to open 
my eyes. Then Hubert retumed-r-and now, 
dear mamma, comes my confession. You 
have no idea how changed he seemed to me 
—so different from what I had fancied, in 
short, so unlike what I believed I loved ; and 
yet I was very glad to see him, and really 
liked him very much — only I was so conscious 
of his deficiencies, that I scarcely felt that 
respect, which I had been romantic enough to 
think it essential to entertain towards my 
husband.'' 

" No romance, dear child, no romance is 
this requirement — no love is secure that is not 
based on it." 

" But I must try and be concise — ^this, and 
a neglect which I felt very keenly, in the con- 
duct of both Mr. and Mrs. Forrester — hints 
and insinuations from more than one person 
— our changed position — ^his scarcely pardon- 
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able silence — induced me, after deep, and, I 
must say, painful reflection, to write the letter 
of which you approved." 

" But, my love, why were you so anxious 
for a reply, and why so excited when it 

■ 

" Because, after I had taken that decided 
step, I feared I had misjudged Hubert — I 
thought, if he still really loved me, how I must 
have pained him. And above all, I feared, 
yes, that is the feeling — I feared he might 
refuse to take back his promise — ^might, from 
some of those terrible mistakes, which cause 
so much sorrow, feel bound, now, more espe- 
cially, to continue our engagement." 

" And then, Constance ?" , 

" Then, I should, I suppose, have married 
him; and though, with Hubert's amiability 
and generosity, that would never have been 
a very pitiable lot, I greatly prefer my freedom 
— and the blessed privilege of devoting myself 
to you, and of making your happiness, instead 
of his, the great object of my life — ^particu- 
larly, as he has found what he considers so 
good a substitute." 

'' Much that you liave said hardly surprises 
me," replied Mrs. Templeton ; " the estimate 
you have only lately formed of Hubert's cha- 
racter^ has alwayis been mine. Constance^ 
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darling, I was disappointed that you had given 
yourself to him — but doing him, as you have 
done, full justice, I had no objections that 
sufficiently authorized my interference, and 
believed it was the mother's vanity which pro- 
nounced him not quite equal to my own noble- 
minded, intelligent girl. But I can scarcely ex- 
press to you the indignation I have felt at the 
behaviour of the elder Forresters — unkind and 
disrespectful in the extreme, as it has uniformly 
been — ^yet, I have always thought that they 
were weak enough to fee influenced by an in- 
terested party — by Laurette Sinclair — you 
look surprised — did it never occur to you that 
she loves Hubert ?" 

" You surprise me still more by that ques- 
tion. . Laurette ! the fastidious Laurette ! 
who used to take a tiresome pleasure in point- 
ing ^ut Hubert's faults and failings ?" 

" To me this is not so extraordinary as to 
you. However, the result of this measure, 
which you have had the moral courage to take, 
is, to me, most satisfactory — as I began to 
fear you had, in a fit of romantic gen^osity, 
or — do not be offended — of jealous pride, made 
a greater sacrifice than you were aware of. 
Henceforth, Hubert will be remembered, as one 
whom we both admire for much that is good, 
but with no deeper feelings," 
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" Exactly so ; I should at this moment re- 
joice to see him, and could honestly congra- 
tulate him on his marriage with another— so 
now, I hope you are at rest on my account. 
And you really think Laurette has been play- 
ing a part?" 

'' I do ; I detect her agency in many things. 
And now that we fully understand 6ach other, 
I may say I rejoice truly, that you are neither 
bound by promises, the performance of which 
I could never have sincerely rejoiced at, nor 
broken-hearted at the fickleness which has set 
you free. It is evident that gratitude on your 
part, and sympathy on Hubert's, were mis- 
taken for that affection, without which, I do 
not say marriage is * misery — but which is 
necessary to render it a state of real happi- 



ness." 



'^But though you judge me so leniently, 
dear mamma, I feel deeply humiUated, when 
I think what people generally will think of 
me ; you just now spoke of Hubert's fickle- 
ness, is not that the word they will apply to 
me?" 

" Some, probably, may — ^not so, those who 
best know you — ^but better, far better, that 
friends should join in condemning you, than 
that any morbid dread of their censure 
should have deterred you from taking this 
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step. To have persisted in your engagement, 
after the knowledge yon had obtained of your 
own feelings, would have been to encounter 
sorrows much more poignant, than the .con- 
demnation of all you most Jove. I almost 
tremble to think, how near you were to that 
great evil, a mistaken marriage. Better, even 
at the altar itself, to pause and turn back, 
than to run the risk of passing a life of misery 
for both.'* 

" But so many reasons, mamma——" 

" I anticipate all - you would urge — and yet 
I repeat what I have said— it may seem an 
encouragement to rash engagements — ^it may 
appear to weaken the solemnity of a promise 
— ^it may sound like an excuse for indifference 
to the feelings of another — but again, I say, 
turn back even from the altar, if your further 
acquaintance with yourself, or the character of 
another, should lead you to see you have been 
mistaken." 

After a pause, Constance said, *' As there 
is no necessity to revert to this correspondence, 
I should prefer no allusion being made, even 
to our best friends." 

" Certainly, my love ; you have a right to 
prescribe in this matter." 

Laurette had scarcely alluded to Hubert 
during the single interview she had with Caro* 
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line, before she went to Lady Westrough's. 
Her engagement there she determined to 
fulfil, though even her powers of dissimulation 
were unable to hide the change so apparent 
in her looks and manner. Nor did she give 
way when she heard of Hubert's dreadful 
loss, and of his subsequent dangerous illness. 
She had a part to play — a secret to keep, and 
pride gave her strtogth.' Like Calantha, she 
could say, " On to the dance." 

And when the wedding and its subsequent 
gaiety were over, she returned to Craigalan, 
which for a long time she never left. 

Caroline, when she wrote to Ashley, named 
Hubert's return ; and as he daily expected his 
appearance at the Heath, Ashley kept away, 
till the news came, that Hubert had again left 
England. 

Had he seen Constance ? if so, why had it 
never been mentioned? — why any need of 
concealment ? — surely, surely, and he felt 
humbled at the thought ; surely Mrs. Tem- 
pleton — Constjance, had not read the truth 
in any inadvertency of manner, and wished 
thus to spare him pain ? And so much did 
this fear torment him, that it was long before 
he recovered that external serenity which he 
had so carefully tried to maintain. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven.'* — Shahpeare. 

During all this time, nothing could be 
more gloomy than the interior of the Priory. 
It seemed as if the old monastic silence, which 
had so long been banished, had returned ; 
and that the spirits of those who, ages ago, 
had abjured all cheerfulness and pleasure still 
haunted it ; diffusing everywhere the influ- 
ence of their solitary and ascetic lives. Whole 
suites of rooms were dismantled; ranges of 
windows were closed ; and by the Colonel's 
express desire, Mrs. Dawson made great re- 
ductions in all connected with her depart- 
ment, while a similar plan of economy was 
extended to the out-door arrangements. Doc- 
tor Vernon alone called, but he never obtained 
an interview. Except on business , the Colonel 
rarely left the Umits of his estate, in the details 
and improvement of which he was unusually 

• 

Interested. Fits of gloom were succeeded by 
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uncontrollable restlessness, and the, habit of 
indulging in wine seemed now confirmed ; 
though there was, apparently, method even 
in that. Mr. Sloper was now often closeted 
with him, to the exclusion of Cooper, with 
whom, on several occasions, the Colonel had 
been very short and peremptory, so much so, 
that the worthy agent carried his complaints 
to the foot of the throne — namely, to Mrs. 
Captain— who, in her wisdom, recommended 
patience ; and as this was by no means what 
she herself ever practised, unless some great 
and certain reward was in view, he was dis- 
posed to be guided by her. 

But a blow fell on her, which demanded all 
her stock of this most excellent virtue. This 
was the marriage of Juliet with Steinberg, for 
as to the Von or the Baron, they were equally 
apocryphal. Instead of leaving England with 
the money he had procured from Cooper, he 
remained, till he had persuaded the ill-regu- 
lated girl, that, as Madame la Baronne, she 
would at once assume a rank that would 
dazzle her mother into compliance ; and one 
fine day he and Juliet were united for better 
and worse— or for worse only. 

The rage of Mrs. Mordaunt defies descrip- 
tion ; her bitter disappointment might almost 
have moved pity — for she really was, in her 
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way, very fond of her children ; find no one 
knew, better than she, the delusion under 
which Juliet had acted — none foresaw more 
clearly the fate that awaited her; the past 
life of her swindling, infamous son-in-law, was 
no mystery to her ; she was as well acquainted 
with his various oflFences as he with the various 
prisons to which those offences had led him ; 
and she saw the vain, silly Juliet, at once the 
dupe, and the victim, of one little better than 
a felon. 

Another disgrace also was near. Ruth, who 
had been flattered and bribed into the com- 
mission of the basest treachery, was, in her 
turn, to be betrayed. No longer needed, she 
was to be thrown aside ; driven from the roof 
of her seducer, when her state most required 
compassion. 

Thus were affairs when the Colonel, one 
evening, came to Cooper's house, and after 
some conversation, which arose out of a meetr 
ing they had had that morning with Mr. 
Sloper, Colonel Templeton remarked, 

"lam more than usually anxious to free 
myself from that debt which Sloper has con- 
tinued to stave off so long — and to do so, 
would make almost any sacrifice — though 
to raise nroney on the property is almost as 
bad as to owe it. I wish to God, some one 
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would take it, and set me free of all incum- 
brances/' 

" You need not be long wishing that/' 
quickly observed Mrs. Captain ; " why, you 
might raise double what you want, by making 
some one with plenty of ready money your 
heir ; and I wonder old Sloper was not sharp 
enough to make the proposal/' 

" Perhaps he would," replied the Colonel, 
laughing, " if I had given him any encourage- 
ment; for he anticipated your scheme, and 
named a good round sum which many would 
be ready to offer as an equivalent/' 

"Then why did you not close with the 
bargain ?" asked she, her face flushing with 



eagerness. 



"Because," answered the Colonel, dryly, 
" they might not be those I mean to let reign 
after me; one year's income would very 
nearly clear me — your annuity, let me tell 
you, cut out a good slice/' 

" And suppose I let you have that back, 
and Cooper used his endeavours to free you, 
how would that help you ?" 

" How ? why, if he procured me efficient 
help, and I resold that annuity, with the next 
two years' rents, I should be comparatively 
free; for never again will I touch cards or 
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dice — never again lose a year's income with a 
set of sharpers." 

" And what will you give to the one who 
helps so quickly to set you free ?" 

" A deed of gift of the property — provided 
I liked the oflFerer as well as the offer." 

" Ah ! but you might live to be as old as 
old Parr, and then who would gain ?" 

" I shall never live to be old," was the 
gloomy reply, and there was a silence — but 
he broke it by saying, " Of course, you ex- 
pect that at my death you will find some- 
thing worth picking up ; talk this over with 
Cooper, and if a gift of part, or even the 
whole, will put me to rights, why then let me 
know." 

And so effectually was it talked over with 
Cooper, that in a very short time the annuity 
was reassigned, and a sum so large offered, as 
filled the Colonel with amazement as to how 
it had been procured, till suspicion suggested 
that he was only enjoying his own again, and 
the Seabrooke property — the property which 
had descended through many generations of 
the honoured and honourable Ashleys — ^was 

made the inheritance of temporal 

mores! " to what base uses we may return." 

Throughout this wholesale disinheriting, the 
only token that Colonel Templeton gave of 
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retaining the least recollection of those whose 
claims upon him were of the holiest and most 
sacred kind, was, that he most strictly limited 
this gift to the property, as entailed by the 
late Horace Ashley. Everjrthing else he be- 
queathed to his daughter Constance Franciska. 

** And now/' he said, as he signed this im- 
portant document, which had been drawn up 
with great secrecy by a legal friend of 
Cooper's, " my mind is relieved of a load — 
and though I am in no hurry to make way 
for you, I wish you joy of your fine inherit- 
ance, when it becomes yours." 

And on his return, in uncommon spirits, he 
informed Mrs. Dawson, to whom he had be- 
come much attached, that he had that day 
done what would make the hair of all stand 
on end, when it was known ; and added, that 
it had given him more pleasure than anything 
since he had become master of Seabrooke. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



** My wife ! my wife ! what wife ? I have no wife." 

Othello. 



" I AM presenting myself at a very unrea- 
sonable hour, dear Mrs. Templeton/' said 
Ashley, as he one morning entered, while 
they were taking breakfast ; ** but read that* 
and you will see that I had no alternative/' 

" And while mamma does so," said Con- 
stance, looking so happy and so lovely, in her 
dark blue autumnal dress, that he, for a mi- 
nute, forgot himself, while his eyes rested on 
her with delight ; " you shall have a cup of 
our most excellent coflFee; for I expect you 
have, as usual, forgotten yourself, while think- 
ing of us " and he felt there was more truth 
in this remark, than she was aware of. 

" Your mother will tell you there was no 
time for much thought of either coffee or tea ;" 
and turning to Mrs. Templeton, he continued, 
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"I have already seen Mr. Turner, and he 
advises no delay." 

" Here is the note, Constance," said her 
mother, handing it over to her. 

" To AsHLY Vernon, Esq. 

"Sir, 
" My honourd Lord desires me to inform you, 
that if Mr. Reginald is still from England, 
he hopes you will not lose any time in coming 
here. My Lady has gone : but Mrs. Melville 
will not. By my Lord's desire, I write also 
to Mr. Manning. Please to see him, and 
come together. 

" Honoured Sir, 
" Your most obedient servant, 

"Robert Roberts." 

" Lord Ernest's servant ?" asked she. 

" Yes ; I think there is no doubt of what 
I should do. Still, in Reginald's absence, I 
did not choose to act without referring to 
you." 

"I agree vnth Mr. Turner; go at once. 
And what a terrible catastrophe the note 
alludes to," remarked Mrs. Templeton. 

"Terrible, indeed! Mr. Turner says he 
expected this long ago. To hear him, you 
would think him the veriest cynic you ever 
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met ", and yet, to watch * him act, there is nol 
a kinder heart beating." 

" I think Mr. Turner one of the most de- 
lightful old men I ever saw," said Constance ; 
" he and Mr. Moore, between them share my 
best affections ; and I am puzzled how I shall 
settle it, when they both propose/' And then 
remarking her mother's covert smile, she 
blushed violently, and gave Ashley so much 
sugar in his coffee, that he was obliged to cry 
" Hold !" 

"You must contrive to let me see these 
equally-favoured rivals," said Mrs. Templeton, 
who never felt at liberty to visit. 

At Old Court, affairs were in so compli- 
cated a state, that Ashley was truly glad to 
have the help of Mr. Manning ; and they 
learned from Roberts, that Lady Ernest had 
made no mystery of her departure ; and, in a 
letter left for her husband, had attempted to 
justify her conduct, by reminding him of his. 

" What a wretch must this mother be !" 
exclaimed Ashley, indignantly; "she knew 
this girl loved another, she must have known 
the kind of life to which she was dooming 
her, and yet, no compassion withheld her." 

And still this indefatigable intriguer was 
trying to maintain her position, and still lay- 
ing her plans. She seemed disposed to carry 

Q 2 
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matters with a high hand, having decided on 
assuming the character of an ill-used woman ; 
but Mr. Manning quickly reduced her from 
her tragedy stilts and imitation heroics, to a 
more suitable level — that of petitioner for 
favours. 

The conduct of this mean termagant had 
made an enemy of every individual in the 
house. The housekeeper insinuated, that be- 
fore her luggage was allowed to go, it had 
better be examined ; and Lady Ernest's wait- 
ing-woman insisted on the necessity of some 
one helping her to find various articles of 
value, belonging to her mistress, which had 
gone since her Ladyship had. 

But the first thing towards restoring order, 
being her absence, Mr. Manning declined all 
inspection of her efiects, and even persuaded 
Lord Ernest to send her fifty pounds, which 
he, however, kept till she and her movables 
were safely lodged in a post-chaise, which at 
length carried her off. 

" Congratulate me," said he, returning to 
Ashley ; " and, remember, I deserve a laurel 
crown, for, believe me, it is no despicable 
victory, that which is gained over such a 
virago." 

"And what do you now mean to advise?" 

"A divorce, if possible; this fellow with 
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whom she has gone, was, it seems, her accepted 
lover, before the nefarious plot of offering her 
up here, entered the head of her Jezebel mo- 
ther; — let him now be enabled to marry her." 

" But why am I summoned ?*' asked Ash- 
ley, annoyed to find himself where, apparently, 
he was not needed. 

" I suppose Lord Ernest identifies you with 
Mr. -West ; and, upon the whole, it is well 
that he should have some one to represent 
him." 

For the first time, Ashley now saw his Lord- 
ship — a gentlemanly, but nervous, weak- 
minded man ; precisely the character suited to 
Mrs. Melville's views, who committed a great 
error when she relinquished her scheme of 
marrying him herself. " She would have suc- 
ceeded, with a little more patience, and a good 
deal more buUpng," remarked Mr. Manning, 
when afterwards talking over the matter with 
Ashley. 

" And now, my Lord," said Mr. Manning, 
in a cheerful tone, and after he had introduced 
Mr. Ashley Vernon, " as you are once more 
master of your own castle, T presume you are 
ready to proceed to business. Mr. Vernon's 
time is valuable, and he wishes, if possible, to 
leave to-morrow morning." 

*' Do not let us be in a hurry," replied Lord 
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Ernest. " I hope Mr. Vernon will contrive to 
make himself comfortable here. Tell Roberts 
to see to it. And do you not think, then, that 
Lord Westrough will come ?" 

'' I imagine not ; he spoke of being much 
occupied with his daughter's marriage, and 
the inconvenience of being absent just now." 

'' Ah ! that reminds me I always promised 
Lady Anne a wedding present ; see that it is 
done at once. It was to be five thousand 
pounds, I believe ; and suppose I add a hun- 
dred for a trinket or some fancy — see to it at 



once." 



" Depend on me," said Mr. Mannings 
" perhaps you wiQ draw the cheque now," for 
he thought that was the only way in which he 
could see about it. 

Then, with evident uneasiness, glaring at 
Ashley, he asked, "Poor Reginald! What 
will he say, Mr. Vernon ?" 

" Nothing but what is kind and generous," 
he answered. 

" Yes, yes, of course ; but this is a sad 
affair; they never should have come here. 
And now about Reginald — God forgive me 
for the misery I have caused ! But I did 
not intend it, poor fellow ! And now sent out 
to Russia, with his pretty wife and child ! 
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Mr. Venion, do you think they can forgive 
me?" 

" I believe, sir," said Ashley, " that Re- 
ginald has never once thought such a thing 
necessary. He is too noble-minded to har- 
bour resentment; and as to any step you 
took, with a view to add to your own happi- 
ness, he would have been the first to rejoice 
at it." 

" Ah ! but it never did add to my happi- 
ness ; it brought always misery, and now 
shame and ruin. See to it, Mr. Manning. 
Remember he is my heir ; he must come back 
and take care of me. • Will his wife forgive 
me, Mr. Vernon ? She must have suffered a 
great deal ; it all comes to my mind now ; 
other terrible events made me forget it. How 
has Reginald managed ?" 

*' He has worked hard for his living, sir," 
returned Ashley, his handsome face glowing 
with friendly enthusiasm ; " he has toiled 
early and late ; he has made himself a name 
which will not soon be forgotten among men 
of talent ; he has gained friends, of whom any 
one might be proud ; and he has a beautiful, 
loving wife, who would make him happy any- 
where." 

" Now, God be praised ! God bless them !" 
exclaimed Lord Ernest, tears coursing down 
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his cheeks. " Write to him for me — I can- 
not ; and tell him everything. Tell him, also, 
that I have given him all I have. See to it 
immediately, Mr. Manning." 

Order and quiet having been restored to 
Old Court, the following day the two gentle- 
men departed. 

" My first business shall be to prepare the 
deed in Mr. West's favour," said Mr. Manning, 
" then I shall be able to broach the delicate 
matter of the divorce, for the necessity of 
which, at present. Lord Ernest appears quite 
unconscious. You perceive, Mr. Vernon, the 
character we have to deal with. After this 
luckless marriage, when I was most urgent 
with Lord Ernest to make the best reparation 
he could to Mr. West, I was repeatedly put off 
with the most flimsy excuses." 

When Ashley arrived at Chambers, he found 
a voluminous packet, franked by the ambas- 
sador, from Russia. This was eagerly opened, 
it being the first that had arrived since the 
last sad news of Mrs. Templeton's illness had 
reached St. Petersburg. He found a letter to 
himself, in which Reginald declared, that no- 
thing would be thought a sacrifice, if Mrs. Tern- 
pleton wished for their presence in England. 
Enclosed were letters to Mrs. Templeton, which 
Ashley decided on taking himself, when he 
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went to make his report of proceedings at 
Old Court. The next .letter was from Caro- 
line : she informed him of the sudden denar- 

ji 

ture of the Forresters for Italy, whither they 
were hastening in conseqilence of bad news, 
but of what nature, she could not inform him, 
as Mrs. Forrester's note to her mother seemed 
to assume that they knew more than they 
really did, and referred them to Laurette for 
particulars. She entreated him to see Mr, 
Templeton and Constance immediately, fancy- 
ing that the latter must be in great sorrow, as 
she could think of nothing less than that 
Hubert was ill. 

Ashley was astonished and perplexed be- 
ypnd all expression. Only two days ago he 
had seen them, and remarked, not only that 
Mrs, Templeton seemed daily to be exchanging 
her depression for the most gratifying cheer- 
fulness, but that Constance, who had lately 
looked both anxious and ill, was in the most 
charming spirits. 

He looked at the date of Caroline's letter : 
the news must have reached the Forresters 
before he left for Lord Ernest's ; strange, there- 
fore, that information had not beeti sent to 
Mrs. Templeton ; for Ashley never for a mo- 
ment supposed that the Forest Hill family were 
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not informed of all relating to- her and Con- 
stance. 

" Poor Constance !" sighed Ashley, " the 
sweet smiles with which your dear face was 
decked when I last saw you, will be sadly 
changed." But as his tidings from Russia 
were so satisfactory, he determined that no 
wish to avoid the pain of beholding her dis- 
tress, should delay his giving the comfort the 
last were sure to impart. 

But, good Heavens ! can he see aright ? 
there is Constance flying out of the boudoir, 
and greeting him with a voice, look, and man- 
ner more suited to some Euphrosyne, than to 
her who had received bad news from the one 
beloved. 

" Oh, mamma ! here is Ashley again ;" and 
linking her arm in his, she led him to her 
mother.' 

" No one more welcome," was the smiling 
reply; "but you are tired? you have bad 
news? 

" No, the contrary," he replied, making a 
powerful effiort ; " I have in my hands, what I 
know you will think the best that ever were 
written," handing her the Russian packet. 

" From Helen ! from Reginald !" she cried, 
turning pale with emotion ; and tearing ofi^ the 
envelopes, she gave part to Constance, while 
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she herself wept tears of pleasure, and kissed 
the signature again and again. 

'* I shall go and call on Mrs. Stacey/' said 
he, feeling they were best left alone with their 
letters ; and when in about an hour' he re- 
turned, he found that Madame Stopsel had 
been called in to share with them the joy at 
the account the "blessed darlings" gave of 
themselves. 

" These letters," said he, " have arrived 
quite apropos to the changes at Old Court;" 
and he proceeded to give the result of his 
visit there. 

" I oppose Reginald's return," she said, 
when this was named as Lord Ernest's wish ; 
" he is no longer alone. He hints at the pro- 
bability of their absence being shorter than 
it was at first expected ; and seems to think 
that, in any case, his position is fixed \ and 
speaks with pride of the friendship the young 
Duchess of Isleford has formed for Helen. 
Happy mother that I am," said she, her eyes 
bright with tears, and kissing Constance, who 
had glided to her side. "So you see, dear 
Ashley, I am worldly-wise enough to prefer 
that Reginald should hold fast what his own 
worth and exertion have gained." 

"And now," he said, hesitating, and look- 
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ing strangely confused, " if you could spare 
me a few minutes." 

But Constance was gone, even before he 
concluded ; and as she slowly ascended the 
stairs, a strange thought flashed across her 
mind, while a kind of spasm seized her heart, 
and made her feel faint. '* Ashley is going to 
be married !" and she sat down, trembling and 
sad. Instead of again reading Helen's letter, 
as she had intended, she remained lost in me- 
ditation, scarcely conscious of the contradictory 
and conflicting nature of her thoughts,' but 
with a keen sense that they were painful — 
when she was roused by Gretchen's voice, who 
came, with hungry and thirsty ears, for fur- 
ther news jQrom St. Petersburg — and Con- 
stance proceeded to gratify her. 

But hush ! there is a step — the garden gate 
closes — ^Ashley, then, is gone. 

Left alone with Mrs. Templeton, he silently 
put his sister's letter into her hand ; he 
watched the expression of gravity and sorrow 
which overspread her face ; but though she 
said, "this is very sad, I grieve much for 
them — poor Hubert !" there was not the least 
reference to Constance — strange ! what could 
it mean ? At last, after reading it partly 
through again, she observed, " How very sorry 
Constance will be to learn this." 
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"I had expected that you both already 
knew, perhaps, even more than Caroline ; but 
nay first glance at you, convinced me that I 
should be the earliest to bring tidings of this 
sorrow." 

" It is indeed, sorrow," she replied ; " for 

• though we can only imagine, or guess the 

truth, it is evident that no trifling cause could 

have taken either Mr. or Mrs. Forrester to 

Italy." 

• " And without writing to you ?" he re- 
marked abruptly ; and then added, " pardon 
me, but — " 

"But you cannot understand it," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Templeton ; " it will, however, be 
clear to you, my dear Ashley, when I tell you 
that Constance has returned his promise to 
Hubert, and that he accepted it." 

" Good God ! it makes me giddy," he re- 
plied, turning very pale. But affecting not to 
remark his emotion, she proceeded : " Various 
events have long been leading to this." 

"And — and Constance?" he asked, vainly 
endeavouring to speak with U steady voice. 

" And Constance," she calmly continued, 
" was the one to propose it to me. Let me, 
however, exonerate Hubert; before our 
changed circumstances occurred, to her this 
step seemed desirable ; it is not the result of 
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any indifference on his part since she became 
portionless. The measure had my entire con- 
currence — and with the result I am perfectly 
satisfied. Having said thus much, though 
Constance is morbidly sensitive about having 
it known, I feel that you, as one of our dearest 
friends, have a right to learn more ;" and she 
proceeded to give him an account of the va- 
rious reasons which had induced Constance 
to come to this decision. 

Ashley thanked her for this mark of her 
confidence ; though as to the reasons she gave, 
he scarcely remembered one — the result, the 
unexpected, the astonishing result, was what 
alone filled his mind ; he mechanically took 
his hat, but left his sister and Reginald's 
letters, and vdthout further adieu, departed; 

Instead of being offended at this unpoUte- 
ness, Mrs. Templeton smiled as she went to 
seek Constance, and implore her pardon for 
her breach of trust. By her mother's look 
she knew that something unusual had been 
communicated, and still, with this strange ap- 
prehensive feeling predominant, she longed — 
yet dreaded — ^to hear the first words. 

"Ashley has been teUing me what I am 
greatly surprised at," she remarked, " and, 
indeed, what grieves me also." 

" Dear mamma, why should it grieve you ?" 
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asked Constance, impressed with the correct- 
ness of her own interpretation. 

" How should it do otherwise ? and you, I 
am sure, will be grieved as well ;" and almost 
to her daughter's relief, she* proceeded, with- 
out interruption, to relate all that had passed, 
pleading the impossibility of concealing the 
real state of the case from Ashley. 

" Oh ! mamma, what must he think of me!" 
was her first remark; pardon her egotism, 
pardon her selfishness, her insensibiUty. aU 
you who would have acted differently — for 
her second was, " Poor, dear Hubert ! ill, and 
very ill, 1 fear, or his parents would not have 
been sent for. And Laurette, how are we to 
learn from her ! for lately she has never writ- 
ten to us." 

'" We taust patiently bear this suspense ; 
we are always laying Ashley, and Ashley's 
time, so much under contribution, that I hesi- 
tate to encroach, or I would entreat him to 

call at the Westroughs, where Laurette now 
ft 

IS. 

" Oh, do — he is always so kind ;" and the 
first question was now again the last. " What 
will he think of me ? how fickle I must ap- 
pear — and he, of all people^ to know it." 

" But why so, Constance ? the truth must 
become generally known before long ; and I 
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confess, that I think our old friends may hold 
themselves slighted, to be informed of the fact 
from a third party." 

" In that case, mamma, use your own wise 
judgment. I give it up. And after all, I 
believe I did not fear any one so much -as 
Ashley. You have no idea how strict and 
stern he is about promises. Caroline says, 
she is sure he never could love a second time ; 
therefore he would be very severe on all ca- 
prices and fancies. Perhaps he may despise 
me for my conduct." 

" Dismiss all these imaginary apprehensions, 
my dear child ; Ashley, I am sure, will not be 
so unjust. A girl of seventeen may be al- 
lowed to mistake gratitude and sisterly kind- 
ness for a deeper feeling, without being con- 
demned as fickle and capricious. I hope, 

« 

dearest, that you may still some day tell me, 
you agree with those who disbelieve in second 
love, even while asking my blessing on your 
more experienced choice." 

'* No, no, mamma," said Constance, shaking 
her head, and still looking both grave and 
troubled ; while, contrary to her usual anxiety 
when her daughter shewed symptoms of de» 
pression, Mrs. Templeton was rather well 
pleased to perceive that such was now the 
fact. 
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It was well for Ashley, that on returning 
home, he found business of importance await- 
ing him — still, before he did anything else, he 
answered Caroline's letter, entreating her to 
obtain all the information she could from 
Laurette, and to let him know the result. He 
did not feel at liberty to relate the startling 
disclosure Mrs. Templeton had made to him, 
rightly conjecturing, that, if she wished it 
published, she would do so ; and by the time 
several other matters of a professional nature 
had been transacted, he felt himself at Uberty 
to think, uninterruptedly, over what he had 
heard. 

Constance free ! no longer the affianced of 
another ! was the idea that seemed to banish 
all others ; and even when he partly recovered 
from the tumult of feeling, into which this 
imexpected news had thrown him — the recol- 
lection, that the ties which had bound her to 
Hubert- were severed, mixed and interfered 
with all his thoughts. 

At first, a bounding sensation of joy showed 
him, but too plainly, how vain had been his 
belief, that the hopelessness of his love had 
enabled him to conquer it. Then, as a check 
to something very like pleasure, came the 
question ; what, though she had rejected Hu- 
bert, did it follow that she could love hira ? 

vo:,. CI. j: 
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perhaps, after all, she had, from a feeling of 
womanly pride, released him, while she her- 
self retained all her old affection; and his 
noble heart felt sad at the thought ; suppose 
she also should be the victim of an unrequited 
love? 

Distracted with all these conflicting emo- 
tions, poor Ashley bitterly reproached the false 
reUance he had had on himself, in having 
lately so much sought her society. Where 
was his consistency? where his self-govern- 
ment? and he determined, henceforth, that 
these meetings, so precious, should be inter- 
dicted ; that the delightful evenings spent at 
the Heath should cease. And then, with the 
contradiction so natural, he asked, wherefore 
this stem denial of his only pleasure ? besides, 
his duty as a Mend called him there, and let 
the consequence be fatal as it might to his 
peace, there he would go; and happily for 
his overtired state, with this magnanimous, 
and really happy resolution, he retted to rest, 
and rose the next morning with a half-sad- 
dened, half-joyous anticipation, that he should 
soon again be obHged to see Mrs. Templeton. 
She, in the mean time, at once made use of 
the permission Constance had given, and 
wrote to inform Mrs. Vernon of the exact state 
of matters between Constance and Hubert ; 
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expressing at the same time, the anxiety they 
both felt, to hear further news of the For- 
resters. 

But time passed, and still no direct inform- 
ation reached them. From one of Mr. Mor- 
ton's numerous correspondents, they learned 
the sad history of the death of Beatrice — of 
Hubert's alarming iUness— the summons to 
his parents, and their arrival; but no news 
reached them that at all relieved their anxiety. 

Again, but indirectly, they heard ; this time, 
from Victor Morton, who was on his return to 
England, after what he termed his lengthened 
banishment. He had stopped at Naples, and 
hearing of the sorrow that had fallen on the 
family of the Duca, he felt sure, from remarks 
which he had made two years ago, that Hu- 
bert must be in some degree a sharer in this 
grief. 

Victor said, that though better, Hubert 
would not listen to any proposal for his leav- 
ing Naples, his greatest comfort being the so- 
ciety of the bereaved Duca ; that, at first, he 
almost furiously refused to see his parents — 
but happily the tears of his mother, and the 
entreaties of his father, had prevailed. His 
letter concluded with an intimation, that he 
hoped to be in England shortly after Christ- 
mas. 
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This sad account was very distressing to 
those who, while aware of Hubert's failings, 
loved him for his many amiable qualities ; 
and when Ashley looked at the tearful coun- 
tenance of Constance, it was with a sharp 
pang he said to himself : " Ah ! she deceived 
herself — and little knew how much she still 
loves him ;" while his manner, which had un- 
consciously become graver and more reserved, 
was, to her, a proof that he classed her among 
the frivolous and changeable — ^perhaps, the 
cold-hearted ; and so it sometimes happened, 
that Ashley came and departed without see- 
ing her, and ascribed her absence to her wish 
to conceal the distress she felt about Ehibert. 

Constance had now no difficulty in deciding 
that she had, at last, clearly and truly under- 
stood her feelings towards Hubert. She had 
discovered that her dread of Ashley's con- 
tempt, had a ,Meeper source than she had, at 
first, imagined — it was neither pride nor self- 
love, which had shrunk from his expected cen- 
sure ; and, with something like terror, she ac- 
knowledged to herself, that she loved Ashley 
Vernon ! 

Ah! how could it be otherwise? was he 
not the constant theme of praise wdth Mrs. 
Stacey and . Gretchen ? did not her mother re- 
gard him, and speak of him ^as one of the 
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noblest of human beings? were not the 
letters they received from St. Petersburg elo- 
quent in his praise? and did not her own 
heart echo back again and again, all that 
others spoke and thought ? 

How diflFerent was the value she set upon 
his approbation from any thing she had ever 
before prized, and oh! how infinitely supe- 
rior did he appear, to any one she had ever 
met. 

" But what will he care for my thoughts of 
him ? beyond the kind and friendly manner 
so habitual to him in his general intercourse, 
what can I expect ? nothing. Perhaps he has 
already given his love ;" and, at this thought, 
Constance hid her face in her hands and 
wept. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" She is mine own ! 
And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl." 

Shdkspeare, 

At length Laurette heard from Mrs. For- 
rester, who gave her a long and melancholy 
account of all that had happened. Sorrow 
had broken down the barriers which pride and 
reserve had raised, and the terms in which 
she spoke of Laurette, and expressed her fear 
that all hope of Hubert's early return to Eng- 
land was vain, opened the flood-gates of that 
grief which she had so long and so stoically 
repressed. She copied all of Mrs. Forrester's 
letters which could interest Caroline, merely 
saying, as regarded herself, that the dissipation 
and gaiety attending Lady Anne's marriage, 
rendered the quiet of Craigalan quite needful ; 
and assuming that the Vernons were in cor- 
respondence with her aunt and cousin, she 
sent a very kind message to them both. 

Ashley took the letter to Mrs. Templeton 
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without delay, as he believed that Constance 
was spending the day with Miss Turner — 
which, however, proved a mistake. His man- 
ner was so unUke his usual self-possession, 
that Mrs. Templeton, who had lately watched 
both him and Constance with no little anxiety, 
and who saw in his looks to-day, something 
that betokened a change of feeling or thought, 
expressed her fears that he was ill. 

"No," he said, faintly smiling, "not ill, 
but ill at ease in mind — ^restless and unhappy ;" 
and perceiving the concern her looks plainly 
expressed, he abruptly added, " I have resolved 
that this shall terminate one way or the other. 
Dear Mrs. Templeton, yotf must see, you must 
know, that Constance is — ^that I love her — 
have loved her for years— have never ceased 
to do so — ^that, hopeless as her engagement 
rendered it, still I could not free myself from 
her influence — ^that even now, while watching 
with agony, that cannot be told, her distress 
for another, I think only of her — dream only 
of her. Heaven help me ! her very sorrow 
makes me love her the more;" and, over- 
come with emotion, he turned away and shaded 
his face. 

Mrs. Templeton sat pale, and, at first, speech- 
less; she was not sure of the state of Con- 
stance's feeling ; she could but guess. 
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How she longed to say "hope*' to the 
noble, generous heart, whose deep and endur- 
ing love had been shown to her — ^how she 
longed to say " take her — to thee I give her 
freely, fearlessly;'' but if she had mistaken 
the nature of the sentiments of Constance, what 
additional sorrow might she not cause. 

" Ashley," she at length said, very quietly, 
and the friendly tone fell soothingly on his 
quivering nerves, "why not tell all this to 
Constance herself? what makes you think 
your love so hopeless ?" 

"Because," he replied, with something 
like asperity, "she still loves another. She 
has mistaken herself — or, why this distress 
— this anxiety about Italy ?" 

" You are in an error regardmg all this. I 
am convinced, that thoughTfriendly concern, 
natural to a kind and affectionate nature, 
makes Constance sympathize with the For- 
resters, there is no other feeling— nay, I am 
convinced, that from the very first, there has 
been nothing beyond deep gratitude, for atten- 
tions and services, when suffering and sorrow 
were under our own roof ; if I were not fully 
convinced of this, how do you suppose I could 
rejoice, as I truly do, at the dissolution of 
this engagement ? Listen calmly to me," ob- 
serving that his face flushed^ and his looks 
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became more animated ; '' much, and by far 
the greater part, of the depression you have 
remarked, arises from the dread my darhng 
felt, that what she persists in calling her 
fickleness and indecision, had sunk her in your 
estimation — that you must henceforth think of 
her as one infirm of purpose, and incapable 
of understanding her own feelings — the great 
value she sets on your approbation, makes her 
dread its loss/' 

" And Constance could fancy all this !" he 
exclaimed impetuously. " Good Heavens ! 
how I have been misunderstood. Constance, 
whom I all but worship — what have I said or 
done to cause this mistake ? Oh ! tell her so, 
dear Mrs. Templeton, let me no longer appear 
a harsh censor, when, I vow to you, I think all 
she does perfect — ^yes, perfect.'* 

" You must tell her this yourself, my dear . 
Ashley — and receive it as a favourable omen 
that here she is, and that you have my best 
wishes for your success ;" and before he could 
reply or protest, she went to meet Constance, 
who had been out with Gretchen, leaving 
him in the little boudoir. 

" There is a letter waiting you from Caro- 
line,*' said her mother, motioning to the sit- 
ting-room, while she went up-stairs, to hoi)e 
and pray that the long-cherished wish of her 
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heart might be on the eve of acoomplishment ; 
for Ashley's love had been discovered by her, 
even before Hubert proposed — and it was the 
superior estimation in which she hdd him, 
that had made her feel keenly disappointed 
when yoong Forrester was accepted. 

Hastily discarding bonnet and cloak, Con- 
stance went forward and qpened the door. 
'Hiere stood Ashley — ^what made Constance 
feel fEont, and wish hersdf &r away ? Sorely 
not the sight of that handsome hce and form 
— sordy not the expression of those splendid 
eyes? But quickly rallying, she said, 
*' Mamma UAd me there was a letter firom 
dear Cary ;'' and eageriy taking it from him, 
as he silentfy handed it to h», she began the 
perasal. 

How he noted the dianges of h&[ beautiful 
countenance, as she read — ^how ciitically he 
observed tlmt, though sad, she did not look 
wretched — and what a sigh of rdief did he 
give, when, folding up the letter, she re- 
maiked— *' Poor Mrs. Fonestor, my heart 
adie9 for hei' — and Hubcft, too, to have his 
hapjHoess thus ovorcast at its eaify dawn/' 
Tttts did not sound £1% the langoage of a 
btightod hflut— -nor did the sympiKthy of 
Kor mamwr betoken any exdosively p»aonal 
Mmgs— aad hope, winch had first awoke 
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when Mrs. Templeton spoke, was now felt in 
every pulse. 

Rather astonished at his silence, she looked 
up — and the eloqu^ent features she gazed at told 
the whole history — the treasured secret, the jea- 
lously guarded feelings of years, were there 
written as plainly as in a book. He took the 
trembling hand that offered him the letter, 
and gently retaining it, said, while his rich 
voice shook with emotion — 

" Constance, I have loved you for years : 
I still love you — -must ever love you " — and 
growing bolder, as something in her attitude 
and face encouraged his fast increasing hope, 
he drew her towards him — " tell me,'' he con- 
tinued, and there was almost a solemn ear- 
nestness in his whole manner, " tell me ; but 
oh, tell me not that it is hopeless ?" 

For the second time in her life, the sweet 
face was hid on his shoulder — but not now, as 
in the extremity of her desolation, to be with- 
drawn pale and sorrow-stricken — oh no ! not 
so — she was folded in a loving embrace to his 
tried and true heart, while a distinct but 
gentle " No," burst from her lips — and Time 
and his minutes passed unheeded by — 

** For who with clear account remarks, 
The ebbing of his glass. 
When all its sands are diamond sparks , 
Which dazzle as they pass ?" 
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Poor Mrs. Templeton, meanwhile, was agi- 
tated by the alternations of fear and hope — the 
latter gaining strength as her watch told that 
an hour had passed since Constance had en- 
tered ; for she justly conjectured that a refusal 
need not occupy more than a few minutes. 

At length she descended — and the first look 
at the perfectly radiant countenance of Ashley, 
told the tale of successful and accepted love. 

" Dear Mrs. Templeton, congratulate me/' 
said he, leading Constance forward. 

"And who is to condole with me?" she 
asked, trying to conceal her emotion. 

" You shall never be allowed to need cpn- 
dolence," was his animated reply. 

" I believe you — I know that you say well. 
For years I have hoped for this — even when 
hope seemed almost madness ; I have long 
read your sex^ret, my son — and sighed to know 
that you were not happy — ah ! when shall we 
learn to wait and trust? This blessed day, 
compensates for all." 

" May I come again this evening ?" he in^ 
quired, a bright smile lighting up his face as 
he looked at Constance, whose arm was 
affectionately thrown round her mother. 

" If you feel inclined — only if," was her 
cheerful answer ; " but now farewell." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

i( Justice 

Must lay her balance by, and use her sword." 

Massinger. 

" I AM sorry to disturb and trouble you, 
sir," said Mrs. Dawson to the Colonel ; " but 
really my conscience will not allow me to keep 
silent any longer." 

" And what has made your conscience so 
desirous of hearing you t^lk just now ?" 

" Why, sir, it is rather a long and unplea- 
sant story; but, if you have time, I really 
should be very glad if you would listen.'' 

" Very well," he repUed, scarcely, however, 
removing his eyes from his papers ; " begin ; 
only remember that /am not your conscience, 
nor so determined to make you break silence ; 
therefore be brief." 

" I shall do my best, Colonel, as I always 
do ; no one can accuse me of chatter and 
gossip" — and as he discreetly made no reply, 
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she proceeded. "You remember Ruth, sir, 
the young lady's-maid*' — ^he nodded — " well, 
sir, long before trouble came upon us so fast 
and heavy, there were suspicions of her ho- 
nesty : I do not mean that she stole, but there 
was no doubt of her being leagued with the 
low-born enemies of this house, and that, 
through some bribe or another, she was in- 
duced to carry down to that den of— of ini- 
quity — all the news she could collect here." 

" And you are not far wrong," he remarked, 
recollecting that it was through her that traces 
of Helen's flight had been discovered. " Gro 



on." 



"Well, sir, before the last dreadful blow 
was struck " 

"Woman! are you mad?" he exclaimed, 
with blazing eyes and pale face. " How dare 
you ?" — ^but reading in Mrs. Dawson's asto- 
nished and alarmed manner her total igno- 
rance of the Hteral meaning he attached to her 
words, he more quietly repeated — " go on ! 
go on !" 

" Yes, sir ; only I am so fluttered-like. So, 
sir, just before the last blow fell, she was dis- 
missed ; she then openly went to those people, 
and, to shorten my story, was turned out by 
the women there in disgrace and shame, and 
took refuge in some place provided for her by 
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the kindness of Mrs. Simms. You remember 
Mrs. Simms, Colonel, the milliner ?" — he as- 
sented. " Ruth's wretched, drunken old father 
would have killed her, had she gone home. 
I myself, angry as I was, could not let the 
miserable girl perish, so, without consulting 
you, sir, I have, partly at my own cost, but 
chiefly at yours, helped her." — Another nod. 
— " Mr. Curtis has appUed to Cooper, but he 
is as hard and brazen as possible ; and the 
woman with him the same : they will do no- 
thing for her or the child, but taunt and in- 
sult her without mercy. The whole village is 
astir; the Reverend Doctor has even inter- 
fered ; and, to say the truth, I expect mischief 
will happen if those people do not in some 
way right her, or leave the place. Cooper 
promised her marriage, and the poor fool be- 
lieved him, and so sold herself to work their 
dirty work, and help their base schemes ; for 
I am bold to say, with the rest of our folk, it 
is mainly through them that these evil days 
have fallen on the Priory." 

" And what do you, and the rest of our 
folk, expect me to do ? I cannot make him 
marry this wench." 

" Dismiss him, sir, and get rid of the whole 
crew," she said, almost surprised at her own 
coijrage. 
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" Soon said, but not so soon done." 

" Easy enough, sir, if you do but resolve on 
it ; besides, if they care for themselves, they 
will really be glad of a hint to depart/' 

" In that case," he remarked, as if he 
mused over her alternative, " I will, perhaps, 
see about it. And so, this girl was the tale- 
bearer ?" 

" Yes, sir ; and through her tales that 
woman ventured up here, and, by her inso- 
lence, drove away that blessed angel ;" and 
tears started to her eyes, as she recalled the 
mournful indignation of Constance at this 
insult. 

"Then she deserves all she meets with," 
was his fierce reply ; " and you, I forbid your 
sending her a scrap; give it to the hounds 
rather. Let her starve and die !" 

" No, sir," she replied, with spirit ; " you 
must forgive me for being disobedient. Visit 
in the right quarter the , mischief and misery, 
and I shall be glad ; she is now paying the 
penalty of her sin, and why should they 
escape ?" 

" Perhaps you are right ; but they shall not 
escape," he said, uttering a terrible oath, and 
^dolently striking the table. "Send Robin 
with the horses." 

And, followed by the groom, he rode to- 
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wards the village, his brow more gloomy, and 
he himself evidently more irritable than usual : 
though he called at several places before he 
paused at Mr. Cooper's. 

What then and there befel, Robin never 
heard, it being now cold enough for closed 
doors and windows ; nor is it well to chronicle 
the wicked words of wicked doers — when threat 
roused threat — ^when fury opened the prison- 
house, and brought to light crimes long ago 
suspected — when rage grew careless, and gave 
word to deeds that had hitherto been carefully 
concealed — and when unhallowed wishes for 
evil were loudly and fiercely expressed. 

But the result of this, was the arrival of 
Mr. Sloper — ^the departure of Cooper and 
Augustus ; and after a while, of Mrs. Captain 
also, though the house was still kept ready 
for the latter, who occasionally re-appeared on 
the scene. 

A respectable man now assumed the ma- 
nagement of the property — planting was con- 
tinued on an extensive scale, and such timely 
changes made, as materially benefited the 
tenantry, so that the faithful old. housekeeper 
began to think it was not yet too late for 
sunny times again to shine on her cherished 
Seabrooke, and that the faces she loved might 
once more smile there. 

VOL. Ti:. .s 
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Even her master came in for his full fehare 
of her benevolent wishes — 

" O wad ye tak a thought an' men ! 
Y^ aiblins might/' 

was often the tenor, though not the words, of 
her meditations ; and vigilantly did she watch 
for any indications that a change had come 
over his feelings towards her beloved lady and 
the two fair daughters ; but alas ! in vain ; 
while, with grief, she perceived, that the habit 
of indulging in wine, became gradually stronger 
and stronger. 

" There, dear mamma, you will not have 
to complain of your companionless state any 
longer," said Constance, as she collected nu- 
merous loose sheets of manuscript ; " my task 
is over, I have just written the last word of 
my translation; and it only remains to be 
proved, what was truth and what flattery in 
Ashley's criticism." 

" How so ?" inquired her mother. 
" If the editor should black-ball my contri- 
bution, I shall certainly charge him vnth 
having lured me on with false pretences. And 
now, as a reward for your kind help in copy- 
ing my blotted pages, and your patiently- 
endured curiosity, I shall tell you what I 
mean to do with the proceeds — always pro- 
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vided," she added laughing, " that I am not 
the girl who reckoned her chickens too soon — 
1 mean to buy little Isabel one of those pretty 
dresses I saw when I went to town with Miss 
Newman; next — or first, perhaps — I mean 
to buy a capital, easy, self-adjusting spring 
chair for dear old Gretchen." 

" And so, it is this you have been toiling 

for r 

" Yes, but it has been really a labour of 

love. Oh ! there is a pleasure even in poverty, 

when it leads to these' little acts of self- 
denial." 

" Dear Constance, you make me laugh, and 
yet you are very absurd ; — ^poverty, my child ! 
what do you know of poverty ? why, we are 
rich — we rank among the wealthy classes — 
our little economies do us good in every way. 
Oh! no," she added gravely, "in real po- 
verty there is no pleasure ; — there may be, 
there often is,' contentment, and the reward 
which honest industry ever brings — but these 
spring not from poverty — but the successful 
jstruggle against it. When you were born, 
my treasure, / knew what poverty was ; many 
a restless night, many an anxious day^ — many 
a heart-ache, did it inflict on me. When you 
first saw light, on the border of that lake after 
which you are named, strangers ministered to 

s 2 
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my wants, and I, with scarcely a faint hope of 
ever being able to repay them ; so I left it 
to Him who has said, * Cast thy bread on the 
waters.' " 

Too much moved to speak, Constance sat 
looking with fond reverence on her mother, 
who continued : " It was the recollection of 
the ignorance and helplessness against which 
I had then to struggle, the results of my 
aristocratic education, that made me so anxious 
you and Helen should be taught many things, 
not usually cared for by the wealthy. To 
Helen, this has been of the greatest use. And 
you, my love, in marrying Ashley, do not 
marry a man of large property, though his 
profession and private resources will make 
him quite independent." 

" But Ashley will not listen to me, when I 
tell him he will have a portionless bride." 

" I do not wonder at that," returned her 
mother, quietly ; '* you and Helen are wealth 
enough for any reasonable man — new do not 
laugh at your mother's partial folly. Do you 
expect Mrs. Stacey this evening ?" 

" Yes. Mr. Stacey promised to accompany 
her ; he has composed a graceful little song, 
which she has siet to music, and dedicated to 
her friends. I also expect that he will bring 
some chapters of that second volume, at the 
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very name of which Mr. Turner always makes 
a wry face." 

" He is very hard on Mr. Stacey," re- 
marked Mrs. Templeton; "and because, 
under the influence of an unusual enthusi- 
asm, he once wrote more in a few months, 
than most others could have done in treble 
the time; he expects him to keep up that 
pace. I sometimes think that, sensible and 
intelligent as he is, he makes no allowance for 
the peculiar temperament which, I suppose, 
ever accompanies much imagination." 

" I think, dear' mamma, you rather mistake 
Mr. Turner, who is, on the contrary, always 
ready to make extraordinary concession to 
poetic influence, and to grant it great indul- 
gencies. It is Mr. Stacey's infatuation for his 
present style of life which he censures as well 
as laments ; he says that a fashionable, frivo- 
lous life of mere gaiety destroys all that is 
majestic and sublime in thought and feeling ; 
he thinks that its influence is destructive to 
his fine imagination, as well as injurious to his 
pecuniary prospects." 

" Probably he is correct," said Mrs. Tem- 
pleton ; " and as we do not come under the 
head of frivolous or fashionable, I may con- 
scientiously enjoy the pleasure of hi^ society ; 
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especially as his excellent wife will be gratified 
by having her share of it also." 

'* I sometimes think," said Constance, " it 
must be rather a trial to Mrs. Stacey, to visit 
so little in those circles where her husband is 
so much courted." 

" It shows her rare good sense," replied her 
mother ; " that her friends can only guess at 
her feelings. Nothing is more dangerous or 
undignified, than for a woman to make her 
husband's conduct the subject of her com- 
plaint and conversation. I beheve that people 
who introduce their sorrows or vexations at 
every visit, end, by entirely blunting the sym- 
pathy of their best friends— while, by being 
dwelt upon, and by constant repetition, these 
trials acquire an imaginary prominence and 
intensity. If we can cure an evil by consult- 
ing another, by all means let us use the pri- 
vilege; if not, let us silently bear it;" and 
this remark, coming as it did from one who 
enforced it by the example of her whole mar- 
ried life, was not lost on the hearer. 

Spring had long set in, and though many 
circumstances kept Constance from sharing 
very largely in its gaieties, there were still so 
many opportunities for avaiUng herself of ex- 
hibitions, concerts, and the society of two or 
three valued friends, that to her, whose life 
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had been so quiet, it seemed now very much 
hke dissipation. 

Mrs. Vernon and Caroline, whose dehght 
had been unbounded, when Ashley carried, in 
person, the news of his unexpected happiness, 
spent some weeks at Mr. Morton's, where 
Victor's arrival in June, completed their joyful 
party. Of course, Mrs. Templeton could rarely 
accompany her daughter — she knew not that, 
to the great surprise of all around him, her 
husband had suddenly, soon after her depar- 
ture, ceased all further pursuit or even in- 
quiry—so that the dread of him and his emis- 
saries still perpetually haunted her; but the 
peaceful life she noW enjoyed, the happy 
prospects which seemed opening to her chil- 
dren, and the seeing society so much in ac- 
cordance with her tastes and wishes, made her 
feel that a happy calm had suddenly suc- 
ceeded the many years of storm and gloom 
which had followed her marriage. 

The more she saw of Ashley, who, no longer 
burthened with feelings it was so difficult and 
piainful to conceal, was the Ufe and soul of 
these happy parties, the more was she certain 
that, with him, the happiness of Constance 
was secure. His enlarged views on all sub- 
jects—his extensive and rare information — 
his dispassionate judgment and refined taste ; 
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all rendered him a fit guide to one, whose quick 
perception of the beautiful, and fastidious re- 
jection of all that was not perfect, required the 
help of his philosophical analysis — one who 
needed his comprehensive views to teach her 
to see order and harmony, where her impatient 
glance had failed to discover them. » 

And spring went, and summer brought its 
wealth of sweet scents atid beautiful flowers ; 
and in its turn gave place to autumn's rich and 
glorious sun-sets and magnificent tints — when 
once more Reginald earnestly pressed Ashley 
to visit them at St Petersburg. 

" Go," said Constance ; ** last year we hin- 
dered you — and this, I hope, will be your final 
opportunity — for Helen confidently talks of a 
return next spring." 

" Besides, I want your impartial opinion of 
my little Russian granddaughter," urged Mrs. 
Templeton ; " which, according to Helen's de- 
scription, is the most extraordinary child ever 
born/' 

" And she only three days old when that 
discovery was made," remarked Constance 
" poor little thing ! I hope he will not find her 
crushed beneath the load of names which her 
courtier-like parents and ducal sponsors think 
it necessary to give her." 

" As you both evidently want to get rid of 
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me," said Ashley, " I really think I shall take 
this opportunity of seeing a city not quite so 
accessible as Paris ; and have the benefit, also, 
of seeing it under such favourable auspices. 
But I must tell you of a circumstance which 
occurred last night at Basingstoke House, 
where I dined with several agreeable and dis- 
tinguished guests — among others, Lord and 
Lady Hurstwood, and our friend Stacey. 
But my anecdote is for you, Constance, not 
for mamma, whose mantle is so large, she 
throws it over the follies and weaknesses of 
every one." 

" Mamma's ears will be shut as long as you 
desire — and as to the width of her mantle', 
beware lest it be too scanty to cover the keen 
satire of Ashley Vernon," was Mrs. Templeton's 
cheerful reply. 

" Now, Ashley, begin — I am all ready and 
attentive," said Constance. 

" I was seated," said he, " nearly opposite 
to Stacey, who had on one side of him Lady 
Hurstwood, and the conversation had turned 
on several parties which had lately been given 
in the noble and fashionable world; when 
some one happened to remark, that he had 
recently dined at the Marquis of D.'s, and 
there had had the pleasure of meeting Pro- 
fessor Soames and Dr. Weaver, both men of 
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note in the scientific world, but who have at- 
tained that eminence solely by their own ta- 
lent and exertion. Upon which, Stacey, with 
the most insufferable petit-maitre air of affec- 
tation imaginable, drawled out, ^ Good God ! 
what will the world come to next ?' and as 
this exquisite and becoming ebullition of dis- 
dain was apparently addressed to Lady Hurst- 
wood, fancy her, with her undemonstrative 
manner, and irresistible smile, replying, quite 
unconscious of saying anything sarcastic — 
* Perhaps, you may be invited to meet them J' 
I caught Stacey's eye, and assure you, I found 
it difficult to keep my countenance as I did 
so/' 

" Excellent," said Constance ; " I can ima- 
gine Cecilia saying this — and without the 
least idea of having said anything severe. 
Mamma, are you listening, or are you still 
pretending deafness ?" 

" I not only hear, but I see the whole — nor 
could any one make Cecilia comprehend that 
she had made anything but a polite remark. 
Her good sense, high notions of propriety, and 
affectionate nature make me love and respect 
her greatly — but, as a child, and to this mo- 
ment, she never could readily understand any- 
thing that was not literal — and the way in 
which Laurette used to perplex her, by her 
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witty allusions and satirical remarks, often made 
me smile." 

" But this is not all," resumed Ashley ; 
" imagine her coming to Stacey and me and 
telling us, that these very gentlemen were to 
be at the Dowager Duchess of Isleford^s soiree 
next week, and offering to have tickets sent to 
us. Of course, I accepted with delight — ^and 
so, in fact, did Stacey, though I reminded him 
that the consequence would probably be an in- 
troduction to these scientific celebrities. 

" ^ It is on that very account I am dfesirous 
you should be there,' was her Ladyship's naive 
reply. ' I thought Mr. Stacey would be pleased 
to be acquainted with two literary gentlemen, 
whom the Duchess so greatly respects.' Stacey 
was as ready to laugh at his folly as I — he is 
too amiable ever to be ill-tempered or dis- 
agreeable ; but all this only convinces me that 
he must take his own course. I wished him 
to accompany me to St. Petersburg — but he 
told me of so many Lady Roberts, and Lord 
Johns, who would die of ennui during the 
autumnal months, spent in the country, with- 
out his aid, that I could not run the risk of 
having such a hecatomb of illustrious victims 
lying on my conscience." 

" We shall yet see Mr. Stacey take that place 
among men of genius to which his superior 
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talents entitle him," said Mrs. Templeton. " At 
present, he is not aware of his responsibility 
to himself or society. He perpetually reminds 
me of a child playing with ^amonds, uncon- 
scious of their value, and regardless of their 
injury or loss — but there is a strain of honour- 
able feeling through all his levity ; and a ge- 
nerosity, with aU his selfishness ; which make 
me hope that the day will come, when those 
who have borne with his folly and impru- 
dence, will be fully repaid." 

*' Dear Mrs. Templeton, your candour and 
charity make me ashamed of my severity." 

" Not so, Ashley, I also censure — but it is 
the thoughtless, shallow society who lure him 
on — ^let him but once be convinced of their 
heartlessness — let him find that the promises 
of a snug little place, to quote his own words, 
are of no worth, and we shall see him lean on 
his own resources, and then only become aware . 
of their strength and value/' 

But Ashley did not tell all the reasons he 
had, for wishing to draw Stacey out of this 
destructive vortex, which was turning his head 
and hastening him to ruin — he was desirous to 
keep him from running deeply in debt, and 
again involving Mrs. Stacey in the difficulties 
which beset them a few years ago. 

"Another despatch from St. Petersburg?" 
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observed Mrs. Templeton, as Constance eagerly 
opened her letter ; " Ashley now relieves both 
Helen and Reginald of all labour in the home 
department of correspondence." 

"Oh! mamma," said she, scarcely lifting 
her eyes from the well-covered paper, while a 
smile and a blush spread over her animated 
face, " it is really very kind of Ashley to send 
us such frequent and long accounts — and I 
must not have you ungrateftd to him." 

" And if I could be so wicked," replied her 
mother, "you seem always quite ready to 
supply my deficiencies — though why I am, by 
my gratitude, to pay your debts for what is 
exclusively your own, I do not clearly com- 
prehend." 

" Because incurring the debt makes me so 
happy." 

" I am answered, dear child — but when you 
do come to any information that particularly 
concerns me, let me know, that is all — per- 
haps by the time I have * written to Lady 
Grantham, you may have reached that insig- 
nificant portion of your pamphlet." 

" Now, mamma, you are malicious this 
morning ; so, to punish you, I shall carry my 
letter and myself away." 

" I suppose that is called turning the tables," 
said she, laughing ; " give me a kiss, for fur- 
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nishing you with the excuse for picking a 
quarrel, and run away." 

And so she did, with her precious letter. 
No comparisons now between herself and 
Helen — iio reference now to Reginald as the 
complete letter- writer — he was entirely eclipsed, 
and Ashley in the ascendant. " How could it 
be otherwise ?" she asked herself — " who could 
write such delightful letters as he ? — so aflFec- 
tionate, so intellectual — so graceful — so'* — but 
words were wanting. Happy, happy Con- 
stance ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

•' — Oh ! thus she stood — 
Even with such life of majesty (warm life, 
As now it coldly stands) when first I woo'd her. 
I am ashamed — ** 

Winter's Tale. 

WiNTEE had set in, with its gloom and 
cheerfulness — ^its cold and fires. Melancholy 
winds howled and moaned around and about, 
but were scarcely heard, amid the sound of 
merry voices and gleesome laughter which 
arose from many a bright fire-side. But 
Christmas, with its social parties and family 
gatherings, had passed away, and children who 
were overcoming the effects of turkey and 
twelfth-cake, now began to count the days 
that were left of their hoUdays; while the 
seniors, having recruited from the fatigue of 
dinner-giving and dancing, began to count 
the cost thereof ; and, some of them, to think 
they had paid too dear for their whistle, when 
Gunter and Howell sent in their bills. 
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At the Priory, all this was unknown ; there 
were no holidays — an ill-spent life never has 
them — no family gatherings, for evil passions 
h^d driven all away — and solemn silence, 
gloom, and unhappiness, reign in the vast and 
splendid rooms of Seabrooke Priory. 

Mrs. Dawson confidentially assured Mrs. 
Simms that she really did not think she could 
stand this state of things another Christmas. 
This was the second which, according to her 
estimate, had been all thrown away — ^lost Uke ; 
and nothing could be" more dismal than the 
life her master led : she declared he seemed 
melancholy mad, fell ofi* in his food, and at- 
tended to nothing but the improvement of the 
property ; though that, she said, was all quite 
right. 

" It is my opinion," remarked Mrs. Simms, 
" that it is all along of these Coopers ; why, she 
was down here only a few weeks ago, and 
what for, I should like to know ? No good, I 
am sure." 

" No, indeed," replied Mrs. Dawson. " And 
think of the assurance of madam ! — she came 
up to the Priory, and I saw, by the Colonel's 
manner, that he was all in a secret rage like . 
she wanted, forsooth, to see the house ! — but 
before I would have unlocked the doors for 
that purpose, 1 would have thrown the keys 
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down the well, and left the place for ever, 
though that would be heart-breaking for me. 
But, for once, my master was clear right : he 
said, * No ! she must wait \ and all, in my 
hearing, went on to say, but very quietly, ' I 
advise you to be patient/ '' 

"Why, goodness me, Mrs. Dawson!" ex- 
claimed her friend, " sure there is no meaning 
in those words ?" and she looked so expres- 
sively at her, that thc' old lady felt sick and 
faint, as a vague terror possessed her with a 
glimpse of the truth. 

" Oh, no !" she said, in a voice that shook 
with indignation and alarm ; " he never could 
be so base as all that. If I thought it — but 
it is impossible !" — and she fell into a fit of 
musing, that was not dispelled, when Mrs. 
Simms, heaving a deep sigh, or rather groan, 
remarked : " Well, well ; those who Uve the 
longest, will see." 

Dawson's account fell far short of the reality. 
Colonel Templeton had said, " Evil, be thou 
my good !" and he must abide by his choice. 
Providence ever vindicates its ways, though 
men are often too bUnd to see it. 

" Have you any idea whether Mr. Morton 
is at the Hermitage ?" he inquired one day of 
the housekeeper. 

" I rather think he is, sir. Robin saw his 

vol.. TTI. T 
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black servant yesterday, and he said his master 
was expected. I suppose, sir, you know that 
young Mr. Morton is to marry Miss Vernon 
this spring ? It has been a long engagement.'' 

" I heard of it some time ago. Will they 
live here ?" 

" At Bridge-end, I am told, sir ; Mr. Mor- 
ton is having the place laid out in grand 
order." 

"Oh! fie is the purchaser of Bridge-end?'' 
observed the Colonel. 

" Yes, sir ; and I am told that the young 
ladies are coming to the Rectory in the course 
of a few weeks. You never saw them, I think, 
sir? 

" No ; it was altogether & stupid matter^ 
managed by that scoundrel Cooper, for the 
purpose, I beUeve, of making a quarrel. How- 
ever, I must break the ice now myself, as I 
want to turn the road by the Hermitage, and 
change a piece of ground, which, I find, I can- 
not do without the consent of the occupant — 
always some confounded impediment in my 
way !" he muttered. 

And, in furtherance of his object, he set out 
to make his first visit at the Hermitage, since 
Mr. Morton had been the tenant. 

On arriving, he was ushered into a small 
room, comfortably arranged as a library, where 
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he was left to remark at leisure the many sin- 
gular and foreign-looking objects which formed 
part of the furniture, all, evidently choice and 
rare. Engaged in the survey, which interested 
him, and made him unconscious* of the flight 
of time, he walked from one object to another, 
till he approached a door, which, he remem- 
bered, led to the largest room the Hermitage 
contained. This stood already more than half 
open ; and though really too well bred to have 
intruded, under ordinary circumstances, he 
may be pardoned fot now pushing it wide 
open, as the partial glance shewed the furni- 
ture of this room to be costly, and curious in 
the extreme. The whole arrangement was so 
im-English, it sa vaguely and faintly reminded 
him of a shadowy something connected with 
years long, long gone by, that he so far forgot 
himself as to enter. 

Directly opposite the wide bay window, an 
improvement of Mr. Morton's, hung a large 
quaintly-carved frame, evidently encircling a 
painting ; but though the general effect of the 
furniture was- gay, as well as rich, and the 
chintzes and hangings of a cheerful hue, this 
was covered with a black velvet curtain, heavy 
with deep bullion fringe. 

Urged on by an irresistible impulse, with a 
face from which every vestige of colour had 

T '2 . 
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fled, with a step that desperation had rendered 
firm, but with a trembling band, he drew aside 
the thick black folds. 

A cry, as from one in the extremity of terror 
and agony, burst from his lips; the velvet 
dropped from his nerveless grasp, and, like one 
who collects all his strength for some great 
effort, he staggered into the adjoining room, 
and fell heavily on the carpet. 

What ghastly object had met his view ? — 
what hideous and appalling semblance had, as 
it were," blasted his sight ? Could that lovely, 
smiling face strike terror ? Could those loving 
eyes dart dagger-looks ? Could those young 
lips, " parted with virgin breath," utter words 
so fearful, that the listener would stop his ears 
and pray for deafness ? 

Ah ! no ; but 

" Conscience hath a thousand several tongues^ 
And every tongue brings in a several tale. 
And every tale condemns me for a villain !*' 

When Colonel Templeton recovered, he was 
in the small library ; and glancing fearfully 
around, as he struggled to .'recall his recollec- 
tion of what had passed, he was relieved to 
see that the door of the room, which contained 
an object so full of terror to him, was shut, 
and the African servant of Mr. Morton en- 
gaged in bathing his hands and temples. 
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"Ah!, he do now — he look round," re- 
marked the sable nurse to another person, the 
woman who had admitted him, and who, think- 
ing that her master was still at home, had 
gone in search of him, and thus given time 
for the Colonel's siurvey. 

"I am quite well now," he said, having 
listened to this explanation, without under- 
standing a word that was uttered. " A sud- 
den dizziness to which I am subject — that is 
all — I will see Mr. Morton another time." 

** Strange — unaccountable — what brought 
it there?" he half audibly muttered as he 
walked home. "Yet it is not the original 
painting — can I be mistaken? I cannot — I' 
cannot — the same singular sort of frame— rthe 
ring — the fan. Great God ! what does it all 
mean? alive, yet dead — in England — fool, 
coward that I was not to know more !" and 
he paused, as if to retrace his steps — but the 
shiver that shook him. from head to foot for- 
bad the eflfort — and as he walked on, the 
clear, sharp air revived both body and mind. 

" After all," and he tried to call up a scorn- 
ful smile at his own weakness — but the attempt 
was ineffectual — " after all, it may be but a 
copy prized for its exquisite loveliness — as 
well it may be," he added, with a groan ; " it 
mudt, it shall be so — and those sketches in the 
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portfolio are copies of a copy ;" and, endea- 
vouring to reassure himself by this supposition, 
his first act, when he reached the Priory, was 
again to examine the portfolios ; with the con- 
tents of which he had become well acquainted. 

Yes, there it was, that most lovely face ! 

AH day the remembrance of what he had 
seen, rose vividly before him; at night the 
portrait haunted his dreams ; yet not this, but 
one full-length, which he seemed so plainly to 
recognize, that the very room in which he had 
first beheld it was, as it were, around him — and 
there, in one particular spot, is the portrait. 
No, not so, it is alive, it moves — it looks at 
him, and he feels himself shudder before the 
stedfast gaze of those large mournful ey^s — 
again it changes — it fades — it is gone — and 
the frame contains a blank, over which slowly 
fulls a heavy black pall, and he awakes. Hea- 
ven be praised ! it is but a dream ! 

It is one, however, from which he is not yet 
freed — in the broad daylight it is there — it 
walks by his side, it sits at his table — it 
mingles with his every thought — it interferes 
with all his occupations — it never leaves him. 

Worn out, excited and feverish, driven half 
mad with the perpetual presence of this spectre 
of his conscience, which had haunted him 
during the whole day — he hoped to find relief 
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in sleep — and drained glass after glass to in- 
sure its soothing influence. 

At length, he ascended the stairs to gain 
his room ; but as he raised his eyes — there, at 
the top — in the corridor stands Ihis smiling 
terror — it seems to pause at the door of his 
daughters' sitting-room, which he had never 
entered since Constance left him — ^and here he 
loses sight of his shadowy persecutor. Ren- 
dered desperate, he bursts open the door, but 
recoils with a loud cry, for there, in the space 
which he well remembered — ah ! had he not 
cause — ^there, where the portrait of his ill-used 
wife stood — now in her place, was this mys- 
terious visitant ; once more a loud cry resounds 
through the desolate house, and is heard 
by the alarmed Mrs. Dawson and his own 
servant. 

They hastened towards Jiim, and found him 
like one entranced, gazing with looks of horror 
on the blank pier, from which Constance had 
removed her mother's portrait, having, how- 
ever, left the frame. 

Mrs. Dawson was the first ito rally; she 
took the candlestick from his trembhng and 
unresisting hand, and beckoning to his servant 
to follow, led the way to his room ; then, de- 
siring to be fetched when he was in bed, she 
gave him a composing draught, and quietly 
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took her station by the fire. Contrary to his 
usual custom, he was passive under this treat- 
ment, and very soon fell into a refreshing 
sleep, which lasted till late the next day ; when 
he arose, calm but languid, and, pleading 
fatigue, decUned an interview even with his 
agent; and, under one pretext or another, 
kept Mrs. Dawson with him the greater part 
of the day. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

** Jqfier, Now, thank heaven ! — 
Pierre. Thank heaven ! for what ? 
JajfierJ That I'm not worth a ducat." 

Venice Preserved. 

• " This is very painful news, Constance/' 
said Mrs. Templeton, handing her a note. 

" Very sad, indeed ; what can be done ?" 

" Gro at once, my dear, and see if Mr. 
Stopsel be still at home. Hark ! I bear his 
voice— run and ask him to step here." 

"We have had very bad news from our 
friend, Mrs. Stacey," she said, as he entered ; 
" a seizure for debt ; and we cannot tell what 
we had better do. You would greatly oblige 
us, if you could call there before you go to 
business." 

" Of course, madam, I will." 

"Thank you;" and having hastily dis- 
missed him with the message, she and Con- 
stance looked at each other for a few minutes, 
iu silent dismay. 
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" Can you ascertain from the note where 
Mr. Stacey is ?'* 

" Indeed, mamma, it is so incoherent, I 
cannot ; but I expect he is at home, and that 
it is her alarm on his account which has so 
excited her." 

"The best thing," said Mrs. Templeton, 
" will be for me to go with Gretchen, and see 
how matters really are. So far as I can help 
them, it shall be done at once ; but I fear the 
little I can immediately offer, will be of no 
use ; let us hold a consultation of ways and 
means with Gretchen. There is no doubt 
but that we can give comfortable shelter to 
Mrs. Stacey and her little girl." 

" Oh ! easily, dear mamma; there is Helen's 
cot, will do beautifully for Isabel, and a small 
bed can be contrived in the same rooin for 
her mother ; but you may leave that to me, 
while you go and see what funds you have." 

But, alas ! the funds were low, for this was 
towards the middle of February ; and Mrs. 
Templeton, for the first time since she left the 
Priory, felt that she was poor. 

When she reached the Staceys, she found 
all there distress and confusion ; poor Mrs. 
Stacdy looked the very picture of woe, nor did 
he look much better ; while to all the sorrow 
that his wife felt, was added, in his case, the 
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consciousness that his impradence, folly, and 
vanity had led to this catastrophe. 

Mrs. Templeton soon ascertained that her 
aid would scarcely lessen the difficulty ; for if 
the rent were paid, other claimants would be- 
come importunate, and press forward with 
bills to a very ruinous amount. 

The landlord, who was by no means one of 
those dramatic, stony-hearted monsters, who 
sell the bed and turn the vdfe bonnetless and 
shoeless out of doors, listened respectfully to 
Mrs. Templeton's proposal that he should take 
that part of his debt which her means en- 
abled her to discharge at once, and wait till 
an arrangement could be effected by which all 
could be cleared off. 

" I am really very sorry, ma'am, to seem 
harsh, but I and my family depend chiefly on 
my rents. Upwards of half-aryear is due. 
Mr. Stacey will own that I have always been 
patient." 

"I do," said Stacey, thus appealed to. 
" My dear Mrs. Templeton, let the law take 
its course — ^it is but just; and were I the 
only one punished, I should say no matter 
how severe the penalty. But it really does 
cut me to the heart, to see my wife and child 
homeless, through my folly." 

" That they shall not be for one moment," 
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interrupted she; "all is ready for them at 
our cottage — my daughter expects them, and 
Isabel will at once return with Gretchen. I 
shall remain, and see how I can serve Mrs. 
Stacey." 

Quite overcome, he buried his face in his 
hands and sobbed, while his wife, attempting 
to comfort him, wept aloud. Mrs. Templeton 
and the landlord left them together. 

'* Unfortunately," she said, " this gentle- 
man's best friend is out of town, and probably 
will be away for two or three days. Unless 
others come forward, what vnll be the conse- 
quence ?" 

" Why, if others press for their money — 
and I do hear it is to the tune of some hun- 
dreds — my advice would be, go at once to 
prison" — Mrs. Templeton started. "Why 
you see, madam, it will be much better than 
to incur the expense of a lock-up house." 

Disheartened at this prospect, she returned., 
and found Mrs. Stacey, woman like, still en- 
gaged in the task of consolation. 

" I have decided on taking the only course 
now left me," said Stacey; "I give myself, 
and all up." 

" But not before you have applied to your 
friends. Ashley will be in town in a few 
davs." 
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" And were he now here, not with my con- 
sent, should he be involved ; there is no one 
to whom, with the least propriety or self-re- 
spect, I could send. Lister has already ad- 
vanced me upwards of two hundred pounds : 
Mr. Mpore has been so annoyed and vexed 
at my procrastination, that to him I could not 
turn, if I would ; no, this time, I must take 
what I have earned. My poor Susan, do not 
look so sad. I know nothing is less to be 
depended on than a promise made in my 
circumstances, but I feel very strongly that, 
only let me work myself out of this, and it 
shall be my last scrape. I have seen at last, 
I hope,'' he added, with bitterness, " that I 
was not courted for my sense — but for my 
folly ; not' for my worth — but my worthless- 
ness ; the draught is unpalatable, but if I 
swallow it bravely, it will prove wholesome." 

And the next day, bidding his wife cheer 
up, and hope for a perfect cure, this impru- 
dent man of genius folded his gay pinions for 
a while — for of what use would they be in a 
prison ? 

This time^ Stacey learned what the inside 
of a prison really was. 

Ashley, who was unexpectedly detained at 
Cambridge, wrote to Mr. Turner, requesting 
him to act for him, and free Stacey ; but he 
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received such a letter in reply, as convinced 
him, that that rigid respecter of cause and 
effect would not interfere with the natural 
course of what he caUed a beautiful arrange- 
ment ; and though at first vexed, and inclined 
to be angry at the Cato-Uke severity of the 
old lawyer, on re-perusing his letter, Ashley 
felt that Mr. Turner was right -, indeed, it 
was useless to think otherwise, for till he could 
personally interfere, he knew that he must 
perforce remain passive. 

Directly he returned, he went to the Heath, 
and from Mrs. Templeton learned, all particu- 
lars. Stacey had given a Hst of his debts, and, 
without including Mr. Lister's, they amounted 
to nearly six hundred pounds. 

" Mr. Turner," said she, " who has in a 
very friendly manner called here about the 
affair, has convinced me that his seeming 
harshness is but kindness in disguise. Mr. 
Moore agree with him — though I really be- 
lieve that, if a thousand pounds would at once 
and permanently bring Mr. Stacey to his 
senses, it would be cheerfully given. The 
latter, at first, would not hear of the sale of his 
effects, but his sturdier friend says, let the law 
take its course." 

" Just like him," said Ashley ; " le toy le 
veult ; and yet I know that he is thinking how 
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he can be kind as well as wise at the same 
time — but still I shall try and break a knee 
with him." 

And Ashley did, but — was beaten. 

"Now hsten to good sense," said Mr. Tunier; 
" this is the second time, since his marriage, 
that he has been* in a similar difficulty — now 
let him suffer — this is his own view of the 
matter. It is from no morbid spirit of mar- 
tyrdom — from nothing ungrateful or ungra- 
cious ; but, at present, he decidedly declines 
the help of his Mends. I have seen him, 
and, for the first time, he has impressed me 
with a favourable opinion- of his sense. I fi^nd 
also, that he has^ no contemptible store of 
what he calls fragments — these he is now 
busily arranging. Let him find how far<ihe 
ean help himself— it will strengthen self-re* 
»pect and self-reliance." 

" I own that you are quite right — but I own 
also that I shrink from the idea of this bright 
singing-bird shut up in so dark a cage." 

" Tush ! nonsense ! he will sing all the 
better and the stronger when he comes out — be- 
sidesj he will have grown wiser, and will not 
suffer himself to be caught so again." 

Ashley laughed, and then went to visit 
Stacey, and had he felt any sentimental grief on 
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his account, the appearance and conversation of 
the prisoner would have cured him. 

Not because Stacey was gay, or caUous to 
his degradation. On the contrary, he lamented 
his condition, but in an honest, manly tone — 
reserving all his sympathy for his wife, of 
whom he spoke with the most respectful affec- 
tion ; and referred, almost with tears of grati* 
tude, to the kindness of his real and sterling 
friends. He also talked of the collection he 
was making of his patch-work pieces, hoping 
by their sale to realize a sum that, by lessening 
his liabilities, would encourage him to persevere 
and resume the great work — the completion 
of the memoirs. He frankly avowed his dislike 
to his present situation, but declined all at^ 
tempt to free him, by any help but his own. 
And Ashley left him, with a strong conviction 
rising in his mind, that this was the crisis in 
Stacey 's moral and mental health — and an 
almost equally strong hope, that he would come 
out of it. fully cured. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us." — Lear, 



Two days were passed by Colonel Tem- 
pleton in a state of inactivity and depression, 
quite contrary to his general habits. During 
that time Mrs. Dawson was frequently with 
him ; she brought her knitting at his desire, 
and, after she had prepared his evening coffee, 
remained for, perhaps, an hour, encouraged by 
him to chatter on the theme most pleasant to 
her — former days at the Priory, when all was 
so happy, and when the master was so good. 
Sometimes he appeared really to listen to her, 
at others he was evidently lost in his own 
thoughts ; and when she was not with him, she 
conjectured, from various remarks made by his 
new agent, that he was occupied in looking 
over and arranging his papers. 

On the third morning, after breakfast, 
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during which he scarcely took more than a 
cup of coflFee, Mrs. Dawson remarked — " I fear, 
sir, you are not Very well — perhaps a little 
advice from Mr. Curtis — " 

But he stopped her, saying, " He must ad- 
vise an opiate then, for I have not closed my 
eyes the whole night ;" nor was it likely 
that sleep could have visited him when his 
mind was agitated by the many harassing re- 
collections in which he had voluntarily indulged 
— for a sudden thought had the previous 
evening struck him — he had followed it up, 
till it led to a determination of great import- 
ance. 

He felt sure that, by some means, Con- 
stance could give him a clue, by which a 
strange interference, of many years' duration, 
could be traced to its source — by which, per- 
haps, he could free himself from the trammels, 
that had hampered almost all his movements 
and plans. He would, therefore, write to Lord 
Grantham — put himself in his hands — sothathe 
might again have Constance with him, if not per- 
petually — that perhaps was expecting too much 
— but as an occasional guest, as a companion, as 
a comforter. This purpose it was that had 
driven away both sleep and rest — and as a 
good preparation, he said, the next time Daw- 
son entered, " I should like that painting 
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which hangs over the piano in the west suite, 
removed to my bedroom" — but he did not 
lift his eyes from a book which he held — " have 
it done at once, if you please." 

" Certainly, sir," she repUed, while her 
mental remark was, " now, goodness be praised 
for that — who knows what it may lead to ? — 
and if these two beautiful faces are not ready 
to look at him, the next time he goes into his 
room — my name is not EUzabeth Dawson." 

And, in pursuance of this prompt obedience, 
the frame containing the portraits of his 
daughters was removed ; but as he had not 
said where it was to be hung, she had it carefully 
placed on a portfolio-stand looking towards 
the head of the bed. 

While this was being done, he had ordered 
his horse, resolved to go at once to the Her- 
mitage, and try to learn how it was, that a 
painting, which had so fearfuUy excited him, 
had come into the possession of Mr. Morton. 
Though some days had passed since that me- 
morable evening, when the scorpion stings of 
conscience and remorse had driven him almost 
mad — and though there had been no return 
of that frightful paroxysm — there had been but 
little peace of mind for him. He would now 
seek every means of solving the mystery 
which, not now for the first time, had tor- 
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mented him — but which, for ten or twelve 
years, had met and opposed him at every turn. 
Let the consequences be what they might, he 
would brave and endure them — nothing 
could be so insupportable as this haunting 
secret. 

If Mr. Morton should prove unable to in- 
form him of any thing, he might, from his ex- 
tensive acquaintance and knowledge, be able 
to help his research. But whether at home 
or not — once more he would see that portrait — 
would look at it quietly, if that were possible, 
and note all the points of resemblance, so as 
tp feel sure that it was actually a copy of one 
which he well remembered. 

" It is very cold, sir," said Mrs. Dawson, 
who must have something to watch over and 
take care of; "and you have not your great 
coat on." 

*' Ah ! I forgot it — you are right, it is very 
cold,'* he replied; and she noticed that he 
shivered and looked deadly pale, as she helped 
him to put it on, while, spite of the difference 
which expression always gives, there was a 
something in the eyes and style of the face, 
that painfully reminded her of Constance. 

" Mr. Morton is not at home, sir ; we ex- 
pect him this evening," said the servant. 

" In that case, I will alight and leave a 
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note;" and, preceded by the woman, he once 
more entered the small book-room — when she 
began officiously to arrange writing materials. 

" It is rather dark here," he observed ; and 
she, eager to pay him respect, opened the door 
of the next room — that room— -oxidi wheeled 
a writing-table into the wide bay. 

" Thank you, I will leave the note here ;" 
and he proceeded to write, and actually con- 
tinued to do so after she had left. The note 
was very concise; he folded it carefully — lighted 
a taper, and firmly pressed his signet ring on 
the wax. 

" And now," he said, while his heart beat 
loudly and painfully. He had never once 
turned his eyes towards the place — but he 
knew that it was there ! He stepped forward, 
and was conscious that a change passed over 
his face, as slowly, but with a firm hand, he 
removed the velvet folds. 

Yes — glorious in its almost girlish beauty 
there it was — and the antique ring on the 
taper finger — and the fan, look ! it is the 
same. Ah! and that smile, not about the 
mouth only, but over the whole- of the fault- 
less face. He wrung his hands in agony ; he 
pressed them over his eyes, to shut out the re- 
membrance of the injured original — still the 
sweet smile was there — he shed scalding tears. 
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and it smiled on. " My God ! my God !" he 
cried, " she is dead, and my cruelty killed her 
— wretch! monster that I am — but thou — thou 
art bitterly avenged ;*' and again he gazed 
at it, till his eyes saw nothing for the tears 
that blinded them — and, reverently closing 
the curtain, he bowed his head, and left the 
room ! 

The servant appeared to receive his mes- 
sage ; but the Colonel was so deeply plunged 
in thought, that she did not Uke to speak ; 
and slowly, and with difficulty, mounting his 
horse, he rode away. 

His mood was so strange, that Robin, more 
than once, rode by his side, without being re- 
primanded; and thus they proceeded, till 
they reached a gentle slope, which terminated 
very near to the Priory terrace. At this point, 
Robin saw his master press his hands toge- 
ther, and then wildly toss them above his 
head, while a cry broke from him. The bridle 
fell and touched the horse, which started and 
stumbled, for the ground was slippery from a 
February frost, and the Colonel, without the 
least attempt to save himself, fell heavily on 
the hard ground. 

" Help ! help !" shouted the groom, at the 
pitch of his voice — happily, he was heard by 
two men working in the grounds. "Mr. 
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Curtis ! Mr. Curtis ! fetch him at once, mount 
my horse V was the sensible order of Robin, 
to one of them. His master lay motionless. 
" Quick ! fetch a sofa, a mattress, any thing 
we can lay him on ;" he stooped to move him, 
a groan gave a sign of life — part of his dress 
was loosened, and by the time they had gently 
and carefully raised him, Mr. Curtis came. 

" Send to, the Rectory, and one of you start 
off for Dr. G. I must have help here," were 
the first directions of Mr. Curtis. Further 
examination proved that his skilful eye had 
not exaggerated the case — and when Dr. G. 
arrived, he looked as grave and anxious as his 
coadjutor. 

In reply to Dr. Vernon, he answered : " It 
is impossible to say at once, what is the ex- 
tent of injury — or the imminence of the danger. 
As Colonel Templeton is nnable to give direc- 
tions, you had better do aU that is requisite — 
and be prepared for any emergency." 

And as Dr. Vernon thought the most re- 
quisite step was to summon Mrs. Templeton 
and Constance, he immediately requested his 
wife to undertake the painful task of fetching 
them, while he remained to watch over th^ 
sufferer. 

A fractured limb was at once discovered ; 
but it was feared that other and more dan- 
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gerous injuries, had been received, which they 
could not yet ascertain ; for he never spoke, 
but deep groans broke forth, when any attempt 
was made to move him. Before the next 
morning, however, internal hurt was discovered; 
and the joint opinion was, that the worst re- 
sult was to be apprehended. As conscious- 
ness returned, so did sensibility — so did suf- 
fering ; for every breath seemed to be drawn 
with agony. 

Mrs. Vernon, who, during her rapid jour- 
ney, had had time to think of all that had 
better be done, decided upon trying to secure 
the attendance of one of the first surgeons of 
. the day. This she was happily enabled to do ; 
so that, before she saw Mrs. Templeton, she 
had the satisfaction of knowing that he and 
his assistant were already on their way to the 
Priory* 

The distre&^ of Constance, on learning the 
dreadful cause of Mrs. Vernon's visit, was at 
first overwhelming : how often had she and 
her mother talked over the past, and sometimes 
ventured to speculate on the time, when some 
of its bitter efiects having passed away, the 
•spirit of repentance might alight on one hearty 
and again permit of forgiveness and peace ; 
and when, once more, they might see their 
loved— their beautiful home. How were they 
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now summoned ? — Not by the holy spirit of 
peace and love, but because the angel of death 
was hovering over it, and because pain racked 
the body, and evil passions tlie mind, of its 
owner. 

Mrs. Templeton, though pale while listening 
to the recital of this fearful accident, was calm 
and collected — capable of making all the ne- 
cessary arrangements for their immediate de- 
parture. How could it be expected that she 
should feel miserable, and incapable of listen- 
ing to reason ? For years her heart had been 
crushed — trampled on — till nothing remained 
for the cherished idol of her youth, but the 
sentiments of humanity, which would have 
been roused for almost any sufferer ; and not for 
a moment did she hesitate about obeying Dr. 
Vernon's desire for her presence. 

Painful as it was to her, under circumstances 
so shocking, to make even a mental allusion to 
past, scenes, she felt that she must trust her 
cause to Constance, unless repulsed ; and this 
she hardly expected; her place was by her 
father's bed-side, and she wept to think that a 
prohibition she did not expect, was almost cer- 
tain to await her mother. 

When they arrived, they were met by Daw- 
son, who received them with the first cheerful 
look which had shone on her kind face since 
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the Colonel was brought in. The medical 
men, after an examination, were in consulta- 
tion ; after which the London surgeon saw Dr. 
Vernon, and candidly admitted that, unless 
most unexpected success attended the mea- 
sures agreed on, there was no hope. All had 
been skilfuUy done, but the injuries were of a 
nature that seemed far beyond the reach of 
remedy ; a few days, even less, might decide 
the case. The patient was now dozing, and 
must not be disturbed. 

" Oh, Dawson ! has papa asked for me ?" in- 
quired the weeping Constance. 

"TiU within the last few hours, my poor 
master has been conscious of nothing but the 
dreadful pain," was the reply, for she could 
not bear to say that he had not. 

*'Do the doctors give hope?" asked Mrs. 
Templeton. 

" I fear not," she answered ; and then pro- 
ceeded to tell, as well as she could, how the 
accident happened. 

And, in the room of suffering, what was 
there going on ? Had sleep shed its balmy 
influence there? Alas, no! The eyes were 
closed, and all was still and motionless : but 
who may tell the pangs which memory and 
remorse were inflicting ? memory, that in rapid 
succession brought back the scenes of his past 
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life ! — ^remorse, that reminded him of his evil 
deeds ! — How they rise and disappear, these 
phantoms of his brain ! 

Where is she, the fond, trusting girl, who 
had . loved him, and died, because she had ? 
In the grave, to which, in her young beauty, 
his treachery had consigned her! And his 
gentle wife, and her two innocent girls? — Gone, 
gone ! — and he thought of the last, whom his 
harshness had driven forth — should he no 
more see that graceful figure by his side ? — 
never again feel her innocent kiss on his burn- 
ing brow? But, as he tried to turn, and 
shake off the waking nightmare which had 
tortured him, his feverish hand was gently 
pressed by the cool, soft touch he so well re- 
membered. 

" Dear papa," said a gentle voice — and the 
eyes he had so often dreamed of, were bent 
affectionately on him, as he looked up with 
astonishment. 

A faint smile, a feeble return of her caress- 
ing pressure, and Constance knew that she was 
welcome. 

" Now, God be praised for this mercy !" 
was her silent ejaculation; and tenderly re- 
moving the hair from his hot, throbbing fore- 
head, once more he felt her kiss of love ; and, 
as he looked at her, she seemed an angel, sent 
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to chase away the busy demons who had lately 
allowed him neither rest nor peace ; for, again 
trying to press her hand, he fell asleep — a 
sleep which lasted nearly two hours, and which 
was calm and refreshing. 

And she sat by his side, for the first time 
realizing all that had happened, and waiting 
with trembling eagerness for the slight signal 
which should justify her in sending for her 
mother, without the terrible danger of her pre- 
sence being forbidden. 

And still Constance remained in deep and 
solemn thought, scarcely moving, except to 
raise a warning hand when any one approached 
the door, till her father awoke refreshed, but 
very weak — " Curtis," was. all he could say, 
and to him she resigned her place, only again 
to resume it when the surgeon had helped to 
change the patient's position. " The Colonel 
will be easier now," he said ; but she remarked 
that his countenance was very grave. And 
thus in silence and sneering passed another 
hour, when again Mr. Curtis appeared, to give 
him the refreshment of change of position and 
some restorative — he then administered an 
opiate, and sent Constance to take the rest she 
80 greatly needed.^ 

" Oh, mamma !" she said, bursting into an 
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hysterical fit of weeping, for she was worn out 
with anxiety and fatigue ; " is there no hope ?" 

" Constance," said Doctor Vernon, for Mrs. 
Tempieton could not speak ; " I fear there is 
none — ^but will he see me, will he see us ?" 

" Not yet," she replied, observing that her 
mother looked eagerly up ; ** but he seems 
much pleased to find me here," 

" Now try and take something," said Mrs. 
Vernon, " and then lie down ;" which she did, 
and slept — till her mother roused her, saying 
her father had asked for her. 

" Life is fast ebbing, but pain is ceas- 

' ing," said Mr. Curtis to the Doctor ; " God 

grant that he may yet vvdsh to see you and 

Mrs. Tempieton. He rambles, and asks for 

persons whom I never heard of." 

When Constance again entered the room, 
her father put out his hand. " Dr. Vernon is 
here, dear papa," she said ; " would you Hke 
to see him ?" 

" No, you — only you — " taking her hand 
as if to secure her. 

" The portfolio !" he said ; and seeing the 
puzzled expression of her face, he added, 
" Dawson." 

She was summoned — " The portfolio " — 
and the exertion made him faint. 

" What does papa mean ?" she asked. 
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" Oh ! it is your portfolio, Miss Templeton, 
with all those portraits — here it is ;" and as he 
revived, his looks lighted up for a moment, 
when they laid it on the bed. He glanced at 
Constance, but seemed too feeble to say more, 
and hoping it was her mother's likeness he 
wanted, she sought for it — and came to the 
one surrounded by so many cherub faces. He 
laid his finger on the one that seemed now to 
mingle with every thought, and a faint " more !" 
was heard. At last her spirited outline of the 
full-sized head appeared — he put out his hand 
to take it. 

Constance gave it him — he looked at her 
with an expression that brought teais into her 
eyes, and made Dawson sob aloud; but he 
could not articulate — she tried to read what 
that extraordinary expression meant — but still 
keeping the paper, he looked from one to the 
other — so anxious, so eager, so piteous was the 
look, that Constance felt faint — at last he 
riveted his eyes on the paper, and fresh feel- 
ings seemed to arise in his heart — for the gaze, 
though intent, was soft, tender, loving, and a 
calm stole over the lately agonized countenance. 

" Fetch mamma, quick," whispered Con- 
stance ; in a few minutes Mrs. Templeton ap- 
peared at the door — but without removing his 
eyes, and making a powerful but unavailing 
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effort to speak, he laid his hand gently on the 
smiling face, and with a deep sob expired ! 

Mrs. Templeton advanced, and gazing 
mournfully on the inanimate form of her 
husband, raised the weeping Constance, who 
had sunk on her knees — and consigning her to 
Dawson's care, closed the door after them, and 
remained for some time alone with the dead ! 

When she descended, traces of deep feeling 
were on her face. " \ shall not leave this 
place," she said to Doctor Vernon; and re- 
questing him to settle with Ashley, who was 
hourly expected, all that was proper, again 
Mrs. Templeton prepared to sleep under that 
roof from which violence and terror had once 
driven her. The voice which had sent her 
forth was for 'ever silent — the heart which had 
harboured such ungovernable passions, had 
ceased to beat — he had gone from this world 
— let him be remembered by those who remain, 
with sorrow, pity, and forgiveness. 

And soon the news spreads that the master 
of the Priory is numbered with the dead ; and 
soon the funeral procession tells that he is 
being carried to his last earthly resting-place ; 
Ashes to ashes ! dust to dust ; and is this the 
end of all things ? — On earth, it is the end. 

Reginald was far away — Lord Grantham 
declined to attend ; but Mr. Morton and 
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Victor was there — some said, as their repre- 
sentatives, for they took precedence of Ashley. 
Constance was really ill. Poor girl ! how 
she wept ! how dreadful, how stunning seemed 
the events of the last fortnight. Her father 
suddenly summoned away in so dreadful a 
manner ; apparently, to the last implacable, 
unforgiving to those she best loved — but* her 
mother should never know this — she came, 
believing that her husband had sent for her ; 
and Constance determined not to deprive her 
of the consolation this belief gave her. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" O ! my gentle brother. 
Have we thus met ?*' — Cymbeline. 

The following day came, ushered in with 
all the glory of the infant spring. The 
clear atmosphere, the sparkling stream, the 
bright sunshine, and joyous songs of the birds, 
seemed painfully out of keeping with the sor- 
row which lay so heavily at her young heart — 
for Constance had once loved her father dearly. 

She and her mother were taking their 
breakfast in their room, which Dawson's kind 
and prompt attention had made so comfort- 
able, when the sound of wheels disturbed 
them. 

" Mr. Sloper, of course, has everything pro- 
vided for him ?" asked Mrs. Templeton. 

" Certainly, madam, and I bring a message 
from him, appointing twelve, as arranged be- 
tween him and the Doctor yesterday, for an 
interview." 

VOL. TII. ic 
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"We will be punctual," said her mistress ; 
" but who was that who arrived so early ?" 

"A stranger, who ha* asked for Mr. 
Sloper." 

Agaio wheels — but this time, that wa& not 
the only sound ; though happily Mrs. Temple- 
ton and her daughter, who had just gone to 
the sitting-room of the latter, heard nothing, 
of it. 

Perhaps the first in the village who knew 
of the Colonel's death, was Mrs. Captain Mor- 
daunt ; but it would be offensive to relate aU 
that passed between, her and her man confi-* 
dant, when the consequence of this was dis- 
cussed. Hardly could the female hatefulness 
refrain from, at once,- proclaiming, her rights^ 
but her less interested associate persuaded 
her, that this would be but a needless pro- 
voking of popular indignation, of which, though 
she professed to despise it, she was not wholly 
regardless. 

But the morning after the funeral, her im- 
patience would brook no further delay. With- 
out the womanly decency of mourning, even 
in garb, for him by whose will she inherited 
so rich a possession — she drove in full-blown 
pride and arrogance to the grand entrgince. 
Here she was met by thje butler, and one who 
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WM an entire stranger to her — ^the gentleman 
who had just preceded her. 

Without announcing herself, she attempted 
to pass at once into the bouse ; but the former 
ditilly, though effectually, barred the passage. 

" Make way !" she said, imperiously^ 

" I must first know for whom," was his= 
quiet remark; "as none but the friends of 
the family can be admitted." 

"Fellow!" she said, "make way for the 
lawful possessor of this place." 

"That I shall readily do,'' replied he; 
" but till theuy I have strict orders to prevent 
all intrusion." 

" You are pleased to be insolent, bat you 
will change your tune and tone toa, when you 
know what I bring with me. Stfanger as 
you think me, I will soon make aH here feel 
who is mistress ; once more, make way, and 
let me pass into my own house !"^ 

At these words, the butler, who had effec- 
tually aided the stranger's evident intention, 
to keep Mrs. Captain from obtaining an en- 
trance, started, and changed colour, for her 
words fearfully corroborated a rumour which he 
had heard in more than one quarter, and she, 
attempting to take advantage of his surprise, 
quickly moved towards the entrance ; when 

X 2 
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Mr. Morton, in deep mourning, and looking 
pale and ill, appeared from the inner hall. 

" What is all this unseemly altercation ?" 
he inquu*ed, addressing the stranger. 

" Only, sir," he replied, " that this woman, 
who, I think, must be mad, wants to effect a 
violent entry, and raves about her rights." 

" An insolent Jack-in-office ! what do you 
mean ?" she began. 

" Silence !" said the calm, resolute voice of 
Mr. Morton ; " what do you mean by this 
conduct ? what do you want at this house, to 
which your plots and iniquity have already 
brought sorrow enough — Woman," he said, 
sternly, " go back,] leave this place at once, 
and for ever, you and your infamous partner." 

But though she quailed at first, her daunt- 
less character did not dispose her so readily 
to fly the field ; backed as she was by that 
important document, a copy of which she had 
with her. 

" And who are you, to dictate to me ?" she 
asked ; " go away, indeed ! this place is mine, 
and here I stay — remove me who dares. 
Why, long ago, it was given to me ; and I 
have proofs, to convince all who venture to 
dispute it. Gro away ! never ! it is mine — 
and let me see who will dare to contest it 
with me." 
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'* Look at me then, I dispute it — ^look at 
me, and remember the scene which occurred 
that night at Paris, when one of your dupes 
lost, at a throw, the splendid income of one 
year, and when you were the decoy — yes, look 
at me — but listen also — I know your whole 
career — the whole infamy of it ; wretched 
Woman ! if I cannot make you feel for the 
sorrows of those you have so foully -wronged, 
I will, at least, prevent the intrusion of your 
hateful presence on them. Listen to me, while 
I tell you, that he, whom you lured on to 
ruin, has avenged both them and himself. If, 
as you say, you have a paper which gives you 
a claim here, I tell you, it is of no effect — 
there was no power to alienate ;" — she turned 
pale ; — " I repeat, no power to alienate." 

" I do not believe it ;*' but she evidently 
spoke according to her wish, not her convic- 
tion — for her whole manner was changed ; 
*' for the present enjoy your victory ; my turn 
will come next ;" and with these words, she 
entered her chaise, the driver having been 
a hearer of the whole, as wdl as Mr. Sloper, 
who had been attracted by the loud alterca- 
tion, and who, evidently, viewed the conduct 
of Mr. Morton with astonishment. 

" Had you any idea of this claim?" asked 
Mr. Morton. 
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" None whatever ; ou the contrary, I have 
in my possession a document which at once 
invalidates it, unless ;*' — and he stopped, as if 
struck with a new thought—" but all this had 
better be deferred till we assemble for business/* 

"Certainly," said Mr. Morton; **but I 
have come for the express purpose of seeing 
Mrs. Templeton and her daughter;" and, 
sending up a few lines, requesting an interview, 
the servant brought an affirmative, and he 
remained with them, till they were told Dr. 
Vernon and Ashley had arrived. 

The latter met them on their entrance, and 
seated himself between the mother and daugh- 
ter; when Mr. Sloper proceeded to unfold, 
what purported to be, the last will of Lionel 
Templeton, by which, in very few words, he 
bequeathed all the law permitted him to 
bequeath, to his dear daughter Constance 
Franciska. 

He then folded the brief document — and 
sat without raising his eyes, for there was the 
neglected, forgotten widow present. At 
length, he added, " I cannot permit this oc- 
casion to pass, without stating, that I ventured 
to remonstrate against this large bequest, 
knowing well that Miss Templeton would 
thank me for haviijg done so." 

^'Sbe does," said Ashley; and Constance 
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raised lier tearful eyes to him, with'tm expres-, 
sion of grateful love. 

" I believe," said Mr. Morton, who alone 
preserved his self-possession, " that we are afl 
sure of your honourable feelings — tind it is 
but proper you should be informed, that the 
estate goes, by entail, to the heir-at-law. The 
late Colonel Templeton had a son by a firist 
marriage, and that son Uves. My nephew, 
the son of my half-sister, Inez Dormer — Victor 
Templeton, known as Victor Morton !'* 

" Good heavens ! and my late client then — " 

" Has known of the existence of this son 
for many years — when I first interposed to 
prevent the waste and ruin of the property — 
but he never knew who and where the bay 
was — treasons, which I hope all will think justify 
my conduct, havmg decided me to preserve 
this secret." 

" Both the ladies are aware of the claim I 
make — ^my firiend Doctor Vernon was partly 
informed before his daughter's engagement ; 
but Victor and Mr. Ashley learned the whole 
only two days ago — as Mr. Templeton would, 
of course, desire to take his place at the 
funeral." 

Ashley, leaving his father with the other 
gentlemen, led away Mrs. Templeton tmd Ckm- 
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stance to their rooms ; and whispering to the 
latter, "Victor/' disappeared to fetch him. 

Quite overcome with emotion, he folded 
them alternately to his heart — ^while the en- 
dearing words, " Mother ! sister !" accompanied 
his affectionate kiss. 

" Dear Victor," said Mrs. Templeton, " how 
wonderful all this seems — and how gracious 
is that Providence, who brings as master and 
owner of our former home, one we so truly 
love and respect !" 

" Say not former home, dear mother ! dear 
sister ! — let it be our home, our common home, 
when we all have others. Helen's home — 
Reginald's home— Ashley's home— it is quite 
large enough, but still not so large as my 
heart, where long, very long, you have all dwelt 
—even before I knew I had a claim on your 
love in return — I have never known a real 
mother, though I have never wanted a mo- 
ther's care and affection — and now I have such 
wealth of relatives, as, I believe, none ever 
had before." 

Caroline was there to remain, if agreeable ; 
and who can doubt the reply P and in the 
evening, while Mr. Morton, at the Rectory, 
was telling his strange tale, Victor was re- 
lating much to the same effect at the Priory, 
to Ashley and the three ladies. 
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" An Ashley, at last, Miss Veraon/' said 
Mrs. Dawson, her whole frame trembling with 
pleasurable emotion ; for Caroline, who could, 
more calmly than Constance, inform her of 
the extraordinary discovery, had been giving 
her an outline of the facts. "An Ashley," 
she repeated, " once more to reign over us, 
for you know, Miss, that he is to take the 
name — and, to make the blessing more se- 
cure, our sweet Miss Constance marries your 
noble brother — Mr. Ashley Vernon — ^ah ! I 
once feared there was no hope of this — but 
God be praised ! for all his mercies. Bright 
and happy days will now come again to this 
dear old place — ^but oh ! Miss Vernon, it is 
through great trials and sorrows that joy 
returns." 

^ It is often thus," said Caroline, 

'* * The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.' '* 

" Amen !" said the kind old lady ; " and 
may His peace and love henceforth dwell 
among us." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

** Where shall the traitor rest, 

He, the deceiver, 
Who could win maiden's breast, 

Ruin, and leave her ? 
Shame and dishonour sit 

By his grave ever ; 
Blessings shall hallow it, — 

Never, oh ! never !*' — Marmion. 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of 
the villagers, except their incredulity, when 
the wondrous tale was circulated among them. 
That Mr. Morton's son, as they still persisted 
in calling Victor, should be the heir of Sea- 
brooke, was ridiculous ; that the young hermit 
could be the late Colonel's son, was impossible. 
Nevertheless, there he was permitted to rule — 
there he was received, and there acknowledged 
as master. 

One among them there was, who would 
gladly, most gladly have believed in the ille- 
gality of his claim — who would almost have 
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pawned her soul to have eflFected his dis- 
missal; one who stormed, and raved, and 
threatened — but in vain ; one, who, with her 
confederate, was met and defeated at every 
move. 

So monstrous seemed the idea, that ever 
Colonel Templeton could have signed awajr 
this magnificent property for the equivalent 
said to have been given in exchange, that 
many, and especially Mr. Sloper, believed the 
deed a forgery ; ©thers, that it had been exe- 
cuted after dinner, when the Colonel was not 
sober; and these opinions both received 
strength from the fact, that it had been pre- 
pared and executed by a man, who w^s avoided 
by every respectable lawyer, as a disgrace to 
the profession. 

" And now, my dear friend," said Doctor 
Vernon to Mr. Morton, when they were as- 
sembled in the Rectory drawing-ro(»n, " give 
us the account you promised." 

It was the old story of the ungrateful 
guest — ^the old story of love, marriage, and 
desertion ; ending in the early death of the 
gentle victim. Frequently, during the recital 
of the villany by which a beloved sister had 
been remorselessly destroyed, Mr, Morton's 
indignation broke forth — checked again by 
his deep emotion when detailing her uncom- 
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plaining grief. " At last, Inez gave birth to 
a boy ; the event failed to rouse her, though 
she could scarcely bear to lose sight of it; 
— but why linger on all this, when the end 
is at hand ? Month by month — week by week 
she faded, and it was evident to her poor 
mother and myself, that our beautiful darling 
— she who had been to us as an angel on 
earth — ^was soon to be taken from us, to be an 
angel in heaven. 

" ' Carlos — smother,* she said, a few weeks 
before she left us ; * I am his wife — ^Victor is 
his lawful child— defend my memory, de* 
fend the rights of my boy. Oh ! Lionel, it 
is very cruel of thee to have forsaken us thus; 
I who loved thee so truly, so trustingly. 
Brother Carlos, promise me solemnly to pro- 
tect my child — ^let him be yours — only yours 
— ^take him now in your arms — promise to 
bring him up as your son — receive him as my 
last, my dying gift — ^promise to keep and love 
him.' Need I say, I swere to cherish the boy 
as my own life P and when he was a year old, 
by his mother's dying bed, I repeated this 
oath. And, oh ! Inez, witness how well I 
have kept it." 

" This is too much, my dear friend," said 
Doctor Vernon, rising, and pacing backwards 
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and forwards, in his excitement ; " some other 
time." 

" None so good as the present/' replied 
Mr. Morton, struggling against his deep emo- 
tion ; " permit me to proceed. After the 
death of this cherished sister, this idolized 
daughter, her mother lost all motive to ex- 
ertion; her little grandson alone roused her 
from the deep melancholy to which she yielded. 
She reproached herself as the cause of all our 
misfortunes ; and, when she found that her im. 
prudent confidence, during my absence, had 
so injured our property as to make it neces- 
sary that I should almost begin life anew, she 
would not be comforted — but endured, rather 
than enjoyed life. Our property at Seville 
and Constantina was sold. I took a small 
but comfortable house near Seville for her, 
Victor, and our good Dolores, and then, in 
earnest, set about retrieving our affairs ; thcu^h 
amid all this, my inquiries were not suspended, 
as regarded the fell destroyer of our peace. 
But with the uncertain information I had, this 
was not easy ; sometimes I fancied the name 
had been assumed — then some trace would 
appear to contradict this terrible surmise. I 
always had an impression, that in England 
only, would my researches be successful ; but 
business so claimed my attention, that the 
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time could not be spared. Not to be prolix, 
three years after the death of Inez, her mother 
died. Some time after this, having been 
eminently successful in my mercantile trans- 
actions, I married an English lady, with whose 
family I had become acquainted at Madeira. 
She was an heiress, and according to agree- 
ment, I took her name ; and the first visit I 
pcdd to England since my boyhood, was not 
more for the purpose of seeing after her pro- 
perty, than to state the object i had so much 
at heart, to an eminent legal authority ; and 
through whom, after many delays and disap- 
pointments, I traced my sister's destroyer. 
Everything corresponded — Lionel Templeton, 
with the English army, dates—all convinced 
me we were right; and when we came to 
follow him through the details of private life, 
there also, in his profligacy and extravagance, 
was corroborative evidence.'* 

*' I mmt interrupt you," said Mrs. Vernon ; 
'* my intense interest will not longer let me 
be sUeut ; how does his maxriage with my 
dear friend stand with reference to his. first 
wife's death ?" 

" Happily for the present Mrs. Templeton, 
they were not married till nearly a year after 
my poor Inez died ; he is thus saved the com- 
mission of a crowning piece of injustice, while 
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these victims of his late ruflSanly violeuce are 
saved from the terrible consequences. The 
knowledge of this fact has made my duty 
more easy of performance ; for it would greatly 
have increased my difficulties, had I constantly 
had the feeling, that, in supporting and en- 
forcing the rights of one, I necessarily inflicted 
sorrow and ignominy on three innocent and 
helpless beings. 

" After his second marriage, we traced his 
career abroad — and the infamy of that man's 
conduct almost passes belief. We then found 
him the possessor of a splendid property, with 
a restricting clause which, at once, put him in 
our power. He was, in fact, only trustee to 
this fine estate, and having ascertained this, 
it was no less my duty, than my pleasure, to 
watch his proceedings on behalf of his sou. 
But this, at first,^ I was compelled to' do by 
proxy. My wife's health, always delicate, 
began to show symptoms of that fatal disease, 
by whose ravages she had been left the last of 
her race — my valued firiend. Miss Newman, 
being her elder and half sister — and then 
began our wanderings in quest of the great 
blessing — health — to Italy, Greece, and finally, 
Madeira, where she sleeps among so many of 
her kindred who had preceded her on this 
final journey. As, for many years, I had no 
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means of ascertaining that Victor's position in 
life would be anything beyond what my means 
would place him in, his education and pursuits 
had fitted him for the future merchant — nor 
were my plans much altered, when I found 
. that, ultimately, he had a noble inheritance 
secured to him. I was quite sure, that by 
instillmg into his mind principles of honour 
and truth, and a high sense of his responsibi- 
lity, in any condition of life to which he might 
be called, I was qualifjring him for the per- 
formance of the duties which would devolve 
on him. 

" For many years, my reports from Seabrooke 
were such, as gave me no pretext for interfer- 
ing. But as I had made arrangements for 
residing in England, I resolved myself to visit 
a place which circumstances made so interest- 
ing to me ; and after several vain attempts to 
find a suitable residence, I made the arrange- 
ment with Johnson which led to my taking the 
Hermitage. It was singular, that my coming 
was attended with events which at once 
brought me into collision with the man whom 
I had such bitter cause to hate ; and needless 
would it be for me to dilate on all the Sitrug- 
gles I had, so to discipline myself, as never to 
permit my just indignation to betray me. 
The very idea of seeing the wretch who had 
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so remorselessly sent to an early grave my be- 
loved Inez, made every nerve quiver, and sent 
the blood rushing through my veins as if it 
would burst them — I, who £elt that I could, 
with pleasure, have felled him to the earth^ 
and then have spurned him, should now be 
obliged to meet him with an appearance of 
calmness — ^yet it must be done, or I had better 
keep away— for as to risking a discovery, the 
bare thought distressed me beyond measure ; 
for if he once learned that Victor was his son, 
I should have no longer power to retain him — 
besides, there was my solemn promise. Shortly 
after my arrival, he cut down a splendid plan- 
tation — this I was advised to permit, in order 
to justify a threat — it was sent — and with it 
were enclosed a copy of the certificates of his 
first marriage — information of the birth of a 
boy, and threats of exposure if he continued to 
trespass on the rights of that son — but nothing 
further was added — not even that Inez was 
dead. 

" The effect of this was to send him to 
London, doubtless to consult some lawyer — as 
preparations for more cutting suddenly ceased, 
and so much importance did he seem to attach 
to the notice, that, the next year, he went him- 
self to the scene of his diaboUcal treachery — 
for, singular enough, I was at Constantina at 

VOL. III. T 
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the very time he appeared there. But I ima- 
gine he learned little beyond the death of 
Inez and the birth of the child. Of late, I 
know there have been renewed efforts to trace 
and discover him — but this I anticipated — for 
I was certain when he came of age, his un- 
principled father would require him to admi- 
nister to his reckless selfishness, by helping 
him to raise money. Anxious to obtain all 
the information I could of this man's general 
conduct and pursuits, so that I might know 
how to act in case of any emergency ; by means 
of my extensive continental correspondents, I 
easily obtained all I wanted; this also in- 
volved disclosures respecting his rascally agent, 
and his female associate, both of whom were 
too well known in Paris to remain there, and 
where Colonel Templeton became acquainted 
with them, on his return from his fruitless in- 
quiries in Spain. He had stopped in that 
city, and there had involved himself in gam- 
bling transactions to the extent of more than a 
year's income. 

" From these, I know he never till lately 
became free ; for he was caught in the toils of 
a set of cheats and swindlers, some of whom 
polluted this sweet spot with their unhallowed 
presence. After he had driven his wife and 
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daughter away, I ventured a step in their 
behalf, and warned him to desist from perse- 
cuting them — and this I enforced, when, 
through the bragging vanity of Cooper, I 
heard of the so-called mortgage that worthy 
held on Ryecrofts, and which the Colonel 
knew, very well, was invalid. 

" But my great difficulty arose from the 
attachment Victor very naturally formed for 
your fair daughter, Mrs. Vernon. Happily 
they were both so young, that you were the 
first to propose delay. Long did I ponder on 
what was right, under this fresh aspect of 
affairs — and I decided on telling Victor imme- 
diately some part of the true case, and the 
whole to him and all your family before the 
marriage took place. Nor was it till the 
tragic termination of a life, in which we were 
so deeply interested, that I informed him who 
his father really was." 

" This is an extraordinary case," said Mr. 
Sloper, who was present, and whom professional 
habits had made an attentive listener ; " and 
it at once enables me to understand the 
reason of various questions and difficulties 
which were submitted to eminent counsel by 
the late Colonel. I remember well, trying to 
negociate a loan of sixty thousand pounds — 
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which was effected only by means of heavy life 
insurances. Nothing but desperate gambling, 
and the mismanagement of that rascal Cooper, 
could have rendered such measures necessary 
with an estate like that of the Priorv." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

*' Then let the merry bells ring round. 
And the jocund rebecks sound." 

Of course, Victor Templeton*s marriage 
was postponed — and before it took place, 
Reginald, Helen, and their children, arrived 
in England. Pass we over the meeting — such 
Can never be truly described — words are use- 
less, where feelings deep as theirs prevail. 
Once more under one roof — once more all 
together, for Victor would have it so— there 
was not one who did not acknowledge, " that 
sorrow may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning." 

After a visit to Old Court, where Regi- 
nald introduced all his treasm*es; in July, 
when summer puts on her gayest, most 
gorgeous dress; when the sky with its 
glowing hues, and earth, with its field and 
forest of refreshing verdure, are rich in poetic 
imagery and suggestion, Charles Ashley left 
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his quiet lakes and hills, to perform the cere- 
mony that united Victor and Caroline. Doctor 
Vernon was, of course, there, though not to as- 
sist — for Charles Vernon was quite equal to the 
dignified discharge of his duty, without being 
assisted by any other reverend; though her 
father's blessing, when given in the vestry, 
made CaroUne feel more than ever, the solem- 
nity of the duties she ha J undertaken, and the 
sacredne^ of the promise jusf made. 

The ceremony was very quiet and private ; 
owing to the recent events, none but the 
nearest relatives being present; but as the 
handsome young master of Seabrooke looked 
around, gratitude filled his heart, as his bright 
eyes rested on many fair and noble forms, 
with all of whom he could claim kindred. 

Once more, and, as he said, for the last 
time for many a year, he and his bride were 
bound for a continental tour of several 
months. At the end of that period they were 
to return, and see how Mrs. Templeton had 
kept house for them. 

During his absence. Sea- View Cottage had 
been enlarged and fitted up for her, though 
she was forbidden to entertain the preposter- 
ous notion, that she was ever quietly to reside 
there — ^but she liked the idea of having it. 
Victor had, in the most generous manner, se- 
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cured her a handsome income, and had pre-- 
sented each of his newly-fomid sisters with 
a noble portion — ^it was useless to remonstrate 
with him — " how could he and CaroUne spend 
all they had, without help ?" 

And the following April, more than a year 
after her father's death, Constance was given, 
by this proud brother, to the happy Ashley 
Vernon — and the Doctor, being quite ready to 
assist in gaining such a daughter, married 
them. 

Such a wedding, Mrs. Dawson and the de- 
lighted Gretchen declared, had never been 
seen. Templeton Ashley's joyous and gene- 
rous nature, on this occasion, assembling all 
who could share in, and understand his hap- 
piness. 

The Hurstwoods, the Granthams, Mr. Tur- 
ner and his sister ; Stacey, who was working his 
way through his difficulties, and his now happy 
wife ; even Mr. Moore was wiled out of his 
literary circle by the intreaty of his favourites, 
Constance and Ashley. Lady Dallas, always 
kind, and who had been pecuKarly so, during 
the season of trial, with her pretty Ada, .were 
present — while Minnie was half wild with 
pleasure at the idea of being one of the brides- 
maids to her dear friend Constance. These 
filled the house with gaiety — while festivities 
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on the most liberal scale were prepared for 
the tenantry and villagers. 

Constance was as in a dream—her mother's 
blessing and farewell embrace roused her — 
and when seated in their carriage, with her 
loved and loving husband, she turned her 
beautiful eyes towards him, they were full of 
tears. 

" Only for joy and gratitude, dear Ashley," 
'she said, as he fondly kissed her, and fervently 
exclaimed, " God grant, sweet wife, that you 
may never shed them for any other cause !" 

And so, amid the beauties and magnificence 
of nature, in which the Vicarage of Charles 
Vernon was placed, did his brother and lovely 
bride spend several weeks, before they set out for 
Scotland, on a visit to the Sinclairs, who were 
prevented, by Laurette's severe illness, from 
being present at the wedding. 

Last words are proverbially tiresome ; but 
as we hope the reader is seated by the cosey 
fire-side, or under the greenwood tree, or on 
the sofa in the comfortable dressing-r6om, or, 
in short, any where most favourable to the 
exercise of good temper and kind feeUng, we 
shall brave the proverb — for, the truth is, we 
are " loth to depart." 

Laurette Sinclair never married ; and never 
revisited Seabrooke. 



X 
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Hubert Forrester remained abroad till the 
death of his father, which happened about two 
years after this, brought him to England — but 
though his former friendship with Victor was 
renewed, with great advantage to him, it was 
long before he recovered any thing Uke the 
former happy and gay feelings once so na- 
tural to him. But when he was more than 
thirty, and Minnie Dallas eighteen, he mar- 
ried her. 

Lord Ernest Uved some years after Regi- 
nald's return — happy in the happiness of his 
adopted son — and rejoicing to see that the 
bourse Reginald had marked out for himself, 
was one that led to credit and honour — ^when, 
at Lord Westrough's death, Reginald in the 
Upper House, and Ashley in the Lower, were 
distinguished by the integrity and consistency 
of their conduct. 

The next communication which passed be- 
tween Mrs. Melville and Lord Ernest was 
about a year subsequent to her daughter's 
divorce. She then wrote, soliciting his aid in 
establishing a boarding-house, somewhere to- 
wards the West End. This, like all the rest 
of his correspondence, was forwarded to Mr. 
Manning, with orders for him to act as he 
thought fit ; and he did think fit to remit her 
one hundred pounds ; at the Bame time strictly 
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prohibiting any further application, and mak- 
ing her understand that all business matters 
were submitted to him. 

Many years after this, when Mrs. Melville 
and her manoeuvres were among the things 
that have been, and are forgotten, one of Mr. 
Manning's clients desired him to oppose a 
claim which was made on the property of his 
aunt, lately deceased, by the person with whom 
she had lodged; and Mr. Manning, having 
done what was requisite, was surprised, a few 
days after, by the appearance of a person in 
widow's weeds, named White, who proved to 
be the party claiming, and wjio was no other 
than the old arch-intriguer, Mrs. Melville. 

She had passed through the usual grades of 
unsuccessful trickery, and now kept a lodging- 
house of a very third-class rate. The old 
lady, lately dead, came to lodge with her, was 
whimsical, and, on the strength of her riches, 
was overbearing with her relatives, and after 
her residence with Mrs. White — (a name as- 
sumed to baffle creditors) — suddenly estranged 
herself from all her former associates. The 
paper, under which Mrs. White claimed five 
hundred pounds and all the personals lodged 
at her house, was disputed, and she had now 
come to see if she could make terms, through 
the instrumentality of her former antagonist. 
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She informed him that her daughter was 
married, and, with her husband and family, 
lived in America ; but that a small annuity, 
which her son-in-law granted her, was payable 
only while sjie kept from the shores of the 
New World. Of course, she considered her- 
self an ill-used woman, and bitterly complained 
of her daughter's ingratitude ; — but here Mr. 
Manning stopped the torrent of her eloquence, 
and recalled her to the case in dispute. He 
strongly advised her not to bring further ex- 
posure and disgrace on herself by persisting in 
a claim which was, he scrupled not to say^ a 
bare-ifaced fraud. The only thing to which he 
would pledge himself, was to try and persuade 
his client' to relinquish all claim to various 
articles which his dged relative had with her 
at the time of her death. This oflPer she 
seemed, at first, gratefully to accept ; but, to 
keep up the farce, protested that, being a lone, 
unprotected female, she was shamefully de- 
frauded of her legal rights ; solemnly assuring 
Mr. Manning that this five hundred pounds 
was but a small recompense for all that she had 
done for a lodger, who used all her time, and 
given her infinite trouble. This, Mr. Man- 
ning dryly admitted, was very hkely, and sig- 
nificantly advised her never tp take so much 
trouble again. The result was, that his client 
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proved tractable, and this was the last he ever 
heard of one, whom he called a singularly 
clever woman, if she 'had but had the sense to 
use her talents aright. 

Stacey, freed from duns and debts, occu- 
pied the Hermitage, and declared, that with 
such adjuncts as nature there presented, and 
the real excellencies of character and intellect 
by which his friends were distinguished, he 
lived in the very Eldorado of poetry — ^under 
the direct influence of the true divine afflatus. 
Still, this did not prevent him from running 
up now and then to London, to see how prose 
went on in the nether world ; — but, as he never 
failed to return with renewed enthusiasm to 
his Paradise, Eve always received her truant 
Adam with a smiUng face. 

And Mrs. Templeton ? her own words 
are : — " My life is a perpetual hymn of praise 
and thankfulness — and a striving to prove, 
not that I deserve such goodness, but that I 
ever love the gracious hand which has hitherto 
helped me." 



THE END. 







